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FOREWORD 


The  paper  on  Education  provides  information  for  the  use  of  leaders 
concerned  with  the  development  of  proposals  and  recommendations  for 
national  policy  consideration  and  of  delegates  to  the  national  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  November - 
December  1971. 

The  first  four  sections  of  the  paper  discuss:  the  need  for  continuous 
education  in  the  later  years  as  a  means  to  improve  the  circumstances  of  the 
older  people;  long-range  goals  of  educational  programs  for  the  elderly; 
knowledge  available  on  the  present  status  of  educational  organizations  and 
programs  specifically  related  to  the  aging;  and  identifiable  gaps  involved  in 
meeting  their  educational  needs.  These  sections  of  the  paper  were  prepared 
for  the  Conference  by  Howard  Y.  McClusky,  Ph.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Education,  The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  with  guidance 
from  the  Technical  Committee  on  Education. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  paper  raises  several  issues  relevant  to 
education  for  older  people.  The  issues  were  formulated  by  the  Technical 
Committee  on  Education  for  consideration  by  participants  in  White  House 
Conferences  on  Aging  at  all  levels  and  by  concerned  national  organizations. 
The  purpose  of  the  issues  is  to  focus  discussion  on  the  development  of 
recommendations  looking  toward  the  adoption  of  national  policies  aimed  at 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  older  population.  The  proposals  and 
recommendations  developed  in  community  and  State  White  House  Confer- 
ences and  by  national  organizations  will  provide  the  grist  for  the  use  of  the 
delegates  to  the  national  White  House  Conference  in  their  effort  to 
formulate  a  National  Policy  for  Aging. 


Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Chairman 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 


John  B.  Martin 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  the  Aging  and  Director  of  the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
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I.   INTRODUCTION-THE   NEED 

A.   INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

From  an  educational  standpoint,  the  impressive  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our 
times  is  that  we  are  now  living  in  a  "learning  society."  Within  recent  decades-and  at  an  ever 
increasing  pace-we  have  been  arriving  at  a  stage  in  societal  development  where  learning  is  an 
essential  condition  for  participation  in  the  world  about  us  and  equally  mandatory  for 
advancement  and  personal  development. 

This  new  condition  of  society  is  largely  the  result  of  profound  and  accelerating  change. 
Change  is  now  so  pervasive  that  all  aspects  of  living  and  all  kinds  of  people  of  all  ages  are 
affected.  Moreover,  change  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  our  lives  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind-and  promising  to  be  even  more  so  in  the  future-learning 
must  be  as  continuous  as  change  itself  and  inevitably  lifelong  in  character. 

The  implications  of  this  new  educational  mandate  for  the  entire  enterprise  of 
education  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Its  implications  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
older  persons  are  even  more  far-reaching  and  urgent.  For,  in  the  case  of  older  people,  change 
appears  in  a  double  and  uniquely  aggravating  dimension.  First,  there  is  the  change  that  is 
occurring  in  the  surrounding  society,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  But  second,  there  are 
changes  in  the  life  situation  itself  as  we  grow  older.  Because  of  their  drastic  consequences,  such 
changes  produce  a  kind  of  "double  jeopardy"  for  people  in  the  later  years.  Thus,  if  learning  is 
an  attempt  to  adjust  to  and  master  change  both  within  and  without  the  individual,  and,  if  that 
learning  is  to  be  relevant  to  one's  particular  situation,  any  consideration  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  older  person  must,  without  compromise,  confront  the  realities  of  the  multiple 
impact  of  change  inherent  in  the  stage  of  the  life  cycle  which  older  people  occupy.  Such  a 
confrontation  should  lead  to  an  educational  program  markedly  different  from  that  associated 
with  the  "credential"  system  of  formal  education  in  the  earlier  years. 


B.  A  MARGIN  THEORY  OF  NEEDS 

It  would  be  helpful  as  well  as  cognitively  economical  if  early  in  our  discussion  we  could 
introduce  a  central  theme  to  which  an  otherwise  miscellaneous  array  of  "need  items"  could  be 
related.  If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  different  needs  tagged  with  different  labels  are  in  fact 
interrelated  to  a  central  idea,  then  presumably  our  discussion  will  have  greater  meaning  and 
have  a  wider  range  of  application. 

For  this  purpose,  then,  I  would  like  to  propose  a  "theory  of  margin."  According  to  this 
theory,  older  people  are  constantly  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  maintain  the  margin  of  energy  and 
power  they  have  enjoyed  in  earlier  years.  At  worst,  with  diminishing  reserves,  they  may  be 
fighting  a  losing  rearguard  battle  for  survival.  At  best,  by  happy  acquisition  of  new  resources  or 
an  equally  fortunate  reallocation  of  responsibilities,  they  may  be  winning  in  their  effort  to 
reach  new  levels  of  development. 

More  abstractly,  "margin"  is  a  function  of  the  relationship  of  "load"  to  "power."  By 
"load"  we  mean  the  self  and  social  demands  made  on  a  person  in  order  for  him  to  maintain  a 
minimal  level  of  autonomy.  By  "power"  we  mean  the  resources,  abilities,  possessions, 
positions,  allies,  etc.  which  a  person  can  command  to  cope  with  load.  We  can  increase  margin 
by  reducing  load  or  by  increasing  power,  or  we  can  decrease  margin  by  increasing  load  or 
reducing  power.  In  other  words,  we  can  control  margin  by  modifying  either  load  or  power. 
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In  this  perspective,  the  later  years  can  be  viewed  as  a  period  in  which  significant  and 
drastic  changes  in  the  load-power  ratio  are  taking  place.  Inflation,  increased  taxes,  new 
responsibilities  for  kin,  are  common  examples  of  increasing  load;  change  of  residence  to  more 
modest  housing,  a  reduction  in  standard  of  living,  the  increasing  independence  of  kin,  are 
examples  of  reduced  load.  On  the  other  hand,  retirement,  involving  loss  of  position  and 
reduction  of  income,  declining  physical  energy,  if  not  illness,  are  examples  of  diminished 
power,  while  part  or  full-time  re-employment,  and  appointment  to  positions  of  authority,  may 
represent  increased  power. 

A  key  factor,  therefore,  for  the  individual  at  any  stage  in  life,  and  particularly  in  the 
later  years,  is  the  ratio  between  load  and  power.  Whatever  the  load  and  whatever  the  power 
(up  to  a  practical  level),  the  crucial  element  is  the  surplus  or  margin  of  power  in  excess  of  load. 
It  is  this  margin  that  confers  autonomy  on  the  individual,  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
a  range  of  options,  and  enables  him  to  reinvest  his  psychological  capital  in  growth  and 
development.  The  rearrangement  of  load  and  power  so  as  to  preserve  a  favorable  margin  is  one 
way  of  stating  the  major  task  of  the  later  years.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  this  rearrangement 
that  we  may  find  the  key  to  continuing  development  for  older  people.  For  example,  if  the 
aging  person  could  replace  the  load  required  by  the  achievement  of  upward  mobility  or  by  the 
maintenance  of  social  status,  with  the  load  or  tasks  of  community  service,  or  the  preservation 
of  things  (natural  or  manmade)  of  beauty,  and  if  by  a  program  of  study  and  training  the  older 
person  could  increase  his  ability  to  engage  in  such  activities,  his  resulting  margin  could 
conceivably  be  more  productive,  satisfying,  and  growth-inducing  than  anything  done  earlier  in 

life. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  this  paper  that  education  can,  if  properly  conceived  and 
implemented,  be  a  major  force  in  the  achievement  of  this  outcome.  Thus,  the  preeminent  and 
universal  educational  need  of  the  aging  is  the  need  for  that  kind  of  education  that  will  assist 
them  in  creating  margins  of  power  for  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  well-being,  and 
continuing  growth  toward  self-fulfillment. 

C.  CATEGORIES  OF  NEED-A  FUNCTIONAL  APPROACH 


Turning  more  specifically  to  a  delineation  of  the  educational  needs  of  older  persons,  let 
us  begin  first,  by  explaining  what  we  mean  by  need,  and  second,  by  making  a  clear  distinction 
between  "educational"  and  other  kinds  of  "needs-meeting"  procedures. 

The  word  "need"  implies  the  existence  of  a  desirable  condition  requiring  the  operation 
of  certain  factors  for  its  attainment.  The  thing  wanted  may  be  minimal  or  it  may  be  more 
desirable,  if  not  optimal-or  may  simply  be  the  least  or  the  best  we  can  attain.  In  common 
usage  need  is  often  associated  with  lack  or  deficit.  Thus,  according  to  one  definition,  a  need  is 
a  "condition  marked  by  the  lack  of  something  requisite"  (Webster,  1967).  But  as  another 
definition  indicates,  a  "need  is  a  requirement  for  survival,  growth,  health,  social  acceptance, 
etc."  (Good,  1959).  Thus,  using  some  sort  of  minimal-optimal  scale,  survival  is  minimal,  while 
growth,  health,  etc.,  are  certainly  better  than  minimal,  if  not  optimal. 

Hence,  in  analyzing  the  educational  needs  of  the  aging,  we  will  be  dealing  with  a  range 
of  need.  For  example,  a  minimum  of  physical  adequacy  is  needed  for  survival;  more  than  mere 
adequacy  is  needed  for  health.  A  minimal  level  of  income  is  needed  for  a  cliff-hanging  level  of 
subsistence,  while  substantially  more  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  self-respect,  and  the 
freedom  to  choose  those  options  which  lead  to  personal  growth. 

On  the  second  point  regarding  the  distinction  between  procedures,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  educational  procedures  are  only  one  kind  of  measure  that  may  be  employed 
to  meet  needs.  There  is  possibly  an  educational  component  involved  in  trying  to  induce 
Congress  to  vote  higher  rates  for  Social  Security,  or  in  persuading  employers  to  adopt 
retirement  policies  more  favorable  to  the  economic  support  of  older  people.  But  to  be  realistic, 
in  a  highly  interdependent  society  moved  in  large  part  by  powerful  economic  and  political 


forces,  it  requires  more  than  "mere  education"  to  meet  the  margin-producing  needs  of  the 
aging.  If  this  is  not  recognized  it  would  be  easy  to  lapse  into  a  "cloud  9"  form  of  romantic 
speculation  that  would  confuse  rather  than  clarify  our  understanding  of  the  situation  with 
which  older  people  must  learn  to  cope.  In  brief,  then,  in  the  following  paragraphs  we  will  be 
discussing  a  range  of  needs,  from  survival,  through  maintenance,  to  growth  and  beyond, 
realizing  that  although  education  has  a  significant  and  potentially  powerful  role  to  play,  it 
must  be  supplemented  by  other  kinds  of  measures  in  order  to  satisfy  the  basic  requirements  of 
the  aging. 


1.  Coping  Needs 

At  this  point  we  return  to  our  theory  of  margin.  Since  transition  through  the  later 
years  of  maturity  to  old  age  involves,  for  the  vast  majority,  substantial  reductions  in  such 
things  as  income,  position,  influential  affiliations,  and  energy,  the  power  aspect  of  our 
load-power  ratio  becomes  a  matter  of  central  concern.  Coping  with  this  reduction  in  power 
becomes  a  preeminent  need  at  this  stage  in  the  life  cycle,  for,  in  a  hierarchical  sense,  unless 
minimal  coping  needs  are  met,  no  surplus  or  margin  of  power  is  left  over  with  which  to  meet 
higher  needs.  Thus,  in  any  scale  of  priority,  there  is  solid  justification  for  placing  the  coping 
needs  first. 

Within  the  "coping"  category,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  place  basic  education  at 
that  level  which  has  first  claim  on  the  resources  of  education.  This  means  simply  that  a 
minimal  ability  to  read,  write,  and  compute  must  be  attained  before  a  person  can  take  part  in 
the  satisfaction  of  needs  requiring  more  complex  and  advanced  kinds  of  instructional 
procedures. 

Basic  education  is  placed  first  for  three  reasons.  First,  as  already  indicated,  the  three 
R's  (reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic-computation)  are  inescapably  prerequisite  to  all  other  and 
higher  levels  of  education.  Second,  the  lack  of  these  skills  is  far,  far  greater  for  older  people 
than  for  persons  in  any  other  age  segment  of  the  population.  Third,  except  for  financial 
support,  the  acquisition  of  these  skills  depends  on  measures  almost  wholly  educational  in 
character.  We  teach  people  to  read,  write,  and  compute  by  instruction  and  not  by  political  or 
economic  pressure.  Thus,  in  any  ranking  of  the  relative  urgency  of  the  educational  needs  of 
older  people,  basic  education  should  come  first. 

Continuing,  in  descending  order,  with  other  coping  needs,  we  would  next  include  the 
category  of  educational  need  within  which  physical  considerations  come  first  and  economic 
considerations  second.  Here,  again,  we  encounter  a  hierarchical  application  of  the  theory  of 
margin.  A  minimum  of  physical  energy  and  health  is  a  prerequisite  to  participation  in  other 
kinds  of  activity,  and  after  health,  a  minimum  of  financial  resources  becomes  necessary.  Thus, 
after  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills,  we  would  place  the  need  to  educate  for  physical  fitness  at 
the  top  of  any  list  of  educational  needs  for  older  persons,  followed  by  the  need  to  educate  for 
a  minimum  of  economic  self-sufficiency.  To  achieve  physical  fitness  we  would  propose  the  use 
of  instructional  procedures  to  formulate  and  carry  out  programs  for  healthful  living,  including 
such  measures  as  the  use  of  nutritious  diets,  proper  exercise,  the  practice  of  periodic  physical 
checkups,  and  the  management  of  convalescence.  For  economic  self-sufficiency,  we  would 
expect  education  to  be  used  in  such  areas  as  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  income,  money 
management,  etc. 

Other  coping  needs  to  be  served  are  education  for  making  the  legal  decisions  which  the 
later  years  require;  education  for  selecting  good  housing  and  residential  facilities;  education  to 
help  adjust  to  and  make  the  most  of  changing  relations  with  the  immediate  and  the  extended 
family;  and,  while  having  less  of  the  urgency  that  we  associate  with  the  notion  of  coping, 
education  as  to  how  to  make  the  most  rewarding  use  of  leisure  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  argument  to  detail  the  content  that  might  be  included  in  a 
syllabus  of  instructional  materials  geared  to  meet  the  various  kinds  of  needs  mentioned  above. 
Neither  is  there  any  advantage,  beyond  that  already  suggested— i.e.,  first,  basic  education, 


followed  by  education  for  health  and  economic  self-sufficiency- in  attempting  to  rank  the 
needs  within  the  coping  category  in  a  hierarchical  order  or  priority.  The  point  is  that  coping 
needs  are  central.  Deficits  here  threaten  the  elementary  capacity  of  the  older  person  to  deal 
autonomously  with  his  life  situation.  If  education  for  the  aging  is  needs-centered,  then  their 
needs  as  persons  must  be  the  foundation  on  which  a  program  for  the  education  of  older  people 
must  be  built. 

2.   Expressive  Needs 

The  category  of  expressive  needs  is  based  on  the  premise  that  people  have  a  need  to 
engage  in  activities  for  the  sake  of  the  activity  itself  and  not  always  to  achieve  some  goal  to 
which  the  activity  has  only  an  instrumental  relationship.  In  this  realm,  motivation  arises  from 
an  interest  intrinsic  to  the  expression  which  participating  in  the  activity  requires.  There  are 
plausible  reasons  for  believing  that  the  expressive  need  exists.  In  the  first  place,  much  of  our 
sense  of  well-being  consists  in  large  measure  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  healthy  expression  of  our 
natural  physical  capacities.  It  is  enjoyable  to  exercise  our  muscles,  and  to  use  our  senses  of 
sight,  sound,  and  taste.  In  the  second  place,  expressive  activity  is  characteristically  spontaneous 
and  open  in  character  making  possible  the  liberation  of  deeper  and  more  primitive  levels  of 
personality.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  generally  accepted  by  psychologists  that  the  human 
personality  is  capable  of  a  far  wider  range  of  expression  than  the  habitual  maintenance 
routines  and  the  specialization  of  modern  life  permit.  It  is  postulated,  therefore,  that  in  most 
people-especially  in  the  later  years  because  of  postponed  desires-there  is  a  large  domain  of 
unexpressed  and  underexpressed  talent  and  interest  which,  if  properly  cultivated,  could  be 
activated  to  enrich  one's  living. 

The  later  years,  therefore,  should  be  the  vital  years  for  the  liberation  of  the  expressive 
needs.  For  one  thing,  there  is  more  time.  For  another,  given  a  margin  of  health  and  income, 
there  are  fewer  restraints  to  interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  expressive  activity. 


3.  Contributive  Needs 

Underlying  the  category  of  "contributive  needs"  is  the  assumption  that  older  people 
have  a  need  to  give.  They  have  a  need  to  contribute  something  acceptable  to  others  and  to  the 
community,  blending  the  need  to  be  useful  and  to  be  wanted.  In  a  practical  sense,  this  need 
can  be  identified  as  a  desire  to  be  of  service.  It  could  take  the  form  of  assistance  to  persons  in 
special  categories  of  deprivation,  such  as  tutoring  for  the  culturally  deprived,  counseling  school 
dropouts,  transporting  shut-ins,  or  visiting  the  homebound.  It  could  take  the  form  of  acting  as 
a  part-time  staff  member  of  such  groups  and  organizations  as  day  care  centers,  YM  and 
YWCA's,  and  the  Red  Cross-organizations  whose  programs  are  geared  primarily  to  community 
service.  At  a  different  level,  such  service  could  consist  of  contributed  time  for  data  collection 
and  decisionmaking  as  a  member  of  and/or  consultant  to  the  administrative  boards  of  such 
agencies  as  hospitals,  city  councils,  planning  commissions,  boards  of  education,  etc.  Moreover, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  that  all  these  services  be  given  without  pay.  Because  many  older 
people  live  on  incomes  lower  than  that  to  which  they  were  previously  accustomed,  some 
payment  for  service  would  not  be  incompatible  with  the  satisfaction  of  the  contributive  need. 
This  point  can  be  confirmed  by  the  success  of  the  rapidly  developing  program  for  "foster 

grandparents." 

But  there  is  another  dimension  to  the  contributive  need  which  is  largely  ignored  and 
which  deserves  much  greater  recognition.  We  refer  to  the  wisdom  latent  in  the  reserves  of  the 
older  person's  cumulative  experience. 

For  operational  purposes,  let  us  say  that  the  wisdom  of  the  aging  is  a  blend  of  at  least 
two  related  factors.  One  is  a  capacity  built  up  over  the  years  to  cope  with  the  demands  and 
emergencies  of   living;  the  other  is  the  time  perspective  which  the  same  years  have  made 


possible.  In  spite  of  the  sentimental  and  unrealistic  overtones  associated  with  talk  about 
wisdom-especially  in  a  society  skeptical  of  anything  unsupported  by  "hard  data"-it  is  a  thesis 
of  this  paper  that  the  coping  strategies  and  the  sense  of  "time  past"  and  "time  to  come" 
possessed  by  older  people  is  a  resource  greatly  needed  by  a  turbulent,  rapidly  changing  society 
demanding  "instant  solutions"  to  difficult  problems.  To  be  sure,  age  is  not  perse  necessarily  a 
mark  of  wisdom.  Moreover,  like  all  abilities,  possession  of  wisdom  is  unevenly  distributed  and 
subject  to  the  law  of  individual  differences.  Some  older  people  are  wise,  and  some  are  less  wise, 
and  some  are  stupid.  But  the  argument  here  is  that  in  the  dimension  of  wisdom  there  is  a 
resource  that  society  greatly  needs  and  has  not  yet  learned  to  exploit. 


4.  Influence  Needs 

Although  it  receives  uneven  and  only  occasional  attention  in  the  literature,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  make  a  case  for  the  fact  that  people  in  the  later  years  have  a  need  to  exert  far 
greater  influence  on  the  circumstances  of  their  living  and  the  world  about  them  than  they  are 
apparently  and  customarily  able  to  do.  Not  necessarily,  and  not  inevitably,  but  in  general  the 
later  years  are  years  of  declining  power.  In  the  personal  area,  older  people  usually  have  less 
power,  i.e.,  less  income,  less  resilience,  less  assurance  of  vigorous  health,  than  they  had  earlier, 
and,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  less  power  than  younger  people.  In  the  social  realm,  the 
power  of  older  people  is  also  problematic  and  highly  contingent.  They  occupy  fewer  positions 
of  influence  and  have  access  to  fewer  of  the  political  and  economic  resources  with  which 
power  is  usually  associated. 

Although  older  persons  may  be  less  powerful,  they  are  not  powerless.  With  the  right 
kind  of  education  their  power  decline  could  be  arrested,  if  not  reversed. 

Our  discussion  so  far  of  the  need  of  education  for  coping,  expressing,  and  contributing, 
indicates  how  education  can  increase  an  older  individual's  influence  in  the  personal  realm.  But 
education  can  also  be  designed  to  help  older  people  bring  about  constructive  change  in  society 
as  well.  More  specifically,  older  persons  have  a  need  to  become  agents  of  social  change,  and 
therefore  a  need  for  that  kind  of  educational  experience  which  will  enable  them  effectively 
and  responsibly  to  assume  this  role. 

Again,  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail  here  the  content  for  this  kind  of  instruction.  In 
passing,  however,  we  can  note  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  from  which  such  content 
may  be  built.  To  mention  a  few  leading  items,  such  material  would  obviously  include  an 
incisive  examination  of  the  power  available  to  the  citizen  via  the  political  process.  Also,  as  a 
minimum,  it  would  include  the  dimensions  of  power  and  decisionmaking  structures  at  the 
community,  state,  and  national  levels.  It  would  concentrate  on  those  practical  issues  of  vital 
concern  to'  older  people  themselves,  such  as  health,  income,  and  housing,  and,  equally 
important,  help  older  people  to  have  a  stronger  voice  in  the  broader  issues  of  fiscal  policy  and 
human  relations  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 

In  brief,  it  is  argued  that  older  people  have  a  vital  need  for  that  kind  of  education  that 
will  enable  them  to  exert  influence  in  protecting  and  improving  their  own  situation,  and  in 
contributing  to  the  well-being  of  the  larger  society.  Thus,  if  transfer  from  instruction  to 
practice  were  direct  and  explicit,  it  could  be  aimed  at  bringing  about  constructive  social 
change.  New  "influence  roles"  in  society  would  no  doubt  result,  and  a  social  climate  more 
favorable  for  the  development  of  self-respect  might  well  ensue.  Such  a  course  would  also  help 
to  shift  the  emphasis-so  common  in  current  programs-from  "doing  for"  older  people  to 
helping  them  "do  for  themselves"  as  well  as  "do  for  the  community." 

D.  THE  NEED  FOR  PRETRANSITION  (PRERETIREMENT)  EDUCATION- 

A  PROBLEM  OF  TIMING 

So  far,  little  has  been  said  about  the  time  when  education  for  the  later  years  should 
take  place.  In'the  discussion  of  coping,  expressive,  contributive,  and  influence  needs  above,  if 
one  were  looking  for  some  cue  concerning  the  time  when  education  in  these  areas  would  be 


most  ettective,  the  "teachable  moment"  would  seem  to  appear  when  a  problem  confronts  the 
older  person  with  an  urgent  need  for  decision  and/or  action.  Thus,  by  implication,  the  later 
years,  would  appear  to  be  the  best  time  for  studying  the  problems  of  those  years. 

But  both  practice  and  theory  indicate  that  education  for  the  state  of  being  old  should 
occur  much  earlier-some  argue  as  early  as  the  elementary  and  secondary  school.  A  discussion 
of  the  latter  view  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It  is  urged  here,  rather,  that  about  45  is  a 
plausible  age  to  begin  the  process  of  educating  for  old  age. 

The  basis  for  arguing  that  one  start  to  think  constructively  about  retirement  and  its 
meaning  twenty  years  ahead  of  time,  is  a  clear  one.  An  early  introduction  to  the  issues  an  adult 
will  encounter  as  he  or  she  makes  the  transition  from  a  working  to  a  nonworking  style  of  life 
will  enable  that  individual  to  anticipate  the  hazards  and  opportunities  of  the  later  years.  By  so 
doing,  he  will  be  able  to  regulate  his  living  in  advance  so  that  when  hazards  appear  they  will  be 
defused,  and  the  opportunities  can  be  exploited.  To  illustrate,  proper  exercise,  periodic  health 
examinations,  weight  control,  the  practice  of  good  nutrition,  and  the  like,  if  started  early  and 
responsibly  pursued,  would  greatly  diminish  the  probability  of  suffering  a  crippling  illness  later 
on,  would  increase  physical  fitness,  and  lead  to  the  maintenance  of  a  higher  energy  level.  Early 
attention  to  problems  of  money  management,  planning  for  an  adequate  retirement  income,  the 
cultivation  of  leisure  time  activities  that  would  transfer  to  the  future,  and  the  appraisal  of  legal 
affairs,  too,  would  vastly  increase  the  chances  that  the  issues  arising  inevitably  from  shifts  in 
these  requirements  in  the  later  years  would  be  more  effectively  resolved. 

But  there  is  a  need  to  begin  education  in  the  pretransitional  (preretirement)  years  not 
only  to  acquire  information  for  making  vital  decisions,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
attitudes  which  would  help  persons  in  both  the  middle  and  later  years  to  view  the  aging 
process  as  a  means  of  fulfillment  and  not  as  a  depressing  limitation  to  be  resisted,  if  not 
ignored.  In  a  youth-oriented  society,  the  problem  of  persuading  a  middle-aged  person  to  admit 
that  some  day  he  will  move  on  into  the  later  years  and  should  therefore  take  some  systematic 
and  thoughtful  measures  in  anticipation  thereof,  often  presents  frustrating  difficulties  in 
motivation,  the  resolution  of  which  requires  much  more  information  and  research  than  are 
now  available.  This,  however,  is  an  additional  and  compelling  argument  for  the  need  for 
preretirement  education. 

In  concluding  this  section,  we  can  accent  the  thrust  of  our  argument  by  referring  to  the 
themes  often  used  for  delineating  educational  needs-meeting  systems  which  we  have  not  used. 
We  have  not  said  that  we  need  an  enterprise  of  instruction  to  take  older  people  off  the  labor 
market.  We  have  not  proposed  that  there  is  an  educational  need  to  socialize  older  people  into 
the  culture.  By  age  65  and  beyond  this  presumably  has  already  been  accomplished.  We  have 
not  stated  that  there  is  a  need  to  educate  older  people  for  upward  mobility,  expertness,  and 
achievement  in  the  cultural  and  societal  terms  usually  expressed.  The  comparative  irrelevance 
of  such  terms  for  the  realities  and  unique  opportunities  of  the  later  years  is  striking  evidence 
for  the  drastic  reorientation  of  thinking  and  planning  essential  if  any  program  adequately 
related  to  the  education  of  older  people  is  to  be  developed. 

We  have  been  proposing  here  a  basically  "person-centered"  approach  to  the 
determination  of  the  educational  needs  of  older  people.  The  ultimate  validation  of  this 
approach  will  in  the  longrun  come  from  older  people  themselves.  If  such  a  course  is  to  be 
validated,  older  persons  must  be  released  from  all  the  apparatus  of  "credentialism"  such  as 
prerequisites,  grades,  promotions,  and  degrees  which  tax  so  much  of  the  energy  of  the 
professional  educator.  Old  people  must  also  be  spared  from  the  disposition  of  the  educational 
system  to  use  the  elderly  as  it  does  younger  people,  placing  the  needs  of  the  system  ahead  of 
the  needs  of  the  student.  The  opportunity  to  create  something  educationally  significant, 
authentic,  and  fulfilling  is  unlimited  and  awaits  the  allocation  of  sufficient  resources  and  the 
activation  of  imaginative  leadership. 


II.   LONG-RANGE   GOALS 


The  "education  section"  of  The  1961  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  as  part  of  its 
report  stated: 

.  .  .as  a  Nation  we  realize  that  continued  planning  and  preparation  are  needed  to 
insure  the  well-being,  the  strength,  and  the  happiness  of  the  older  adult,  his 
family,  and  his  society.  People  need  to  prepare  through  continuing  education  as 
they  prepare  for  earlier  periods  of  life.  Older  adults  can  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  education  of  others.  It  is  clear  that  National  leadership  is 
essential,  that  State  leadership  must  be  developed  and  expanded,  and  that  there 
must  be  coordinated  efforts  among  all  agencies  involved  in  education  of  older 
people  (U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  1961). 

The  long-range  goals  of  education  for  older  people  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  To  help  older  people  grow  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  lifetime  potential,  thus 
assuring  them  the  means  of  attaining  a  self-respecting  level  of  well-being,  freedom 
to  cultivate  a  good  life,  and  freedom  to  develop  a  partnership  role  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  society. 

(2)  To  assist  older  people  in  developing  the  abilities  uniquely  available  in  the  later 
years  (e.g.,  wisdom  and  contributive  abilities),  and  to  assist  the  society  in  utilizing 
the  abilities  so  developed. 

(3)  To  help  older  people  serve  as  models  of  lifelong  fulfillment  for  emulation  and 
for  the  guidance  of  oncoming  generations. 

(4)  To  create  a  climate  of  acceptance  by  both  older  persons  and  the  society  of 
the  desirability,  legitimacy,  and  feasibility  of  the  preceding  goals. 

(5)  To  help  society  understand  the  need  and  provide  the  support  for  quality 
education  for  everyone  of  all  ages  as  a  continuing  opportunity  in  lifelong 
learning. 

(6)  As  an  essential  part  of  this  comprehensive  program  of  continuing  education 
(goal  5),  to  provide  specialized  programs  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  older 
segment  of  the  population,  illustrative  of  which  (but  not  definitive)  are  the  need 
for  mental  and  physical  health,  for  adequate  income,  for  adequate  housing,  for 
adjusting  to  and  making  the  most  of  relations  with  the  immediate  and  the 
extended  family,  for  making  wise  use  of  leisure  time,  and  especially  for 
preretirement  education  for  dealing  with  these  and  related  issues. 

(7)  To  make  special  provisions  for  delivering  educational  programs  to  "hidden 
populations"  of  older  people,  usually  nonparticipant  and  isolated  from  the 
mainstream  of  community  services. 


III.   KNOWLEDGE   AVAILABLE 

When  we  search  the  world  of  scholarship  for  "hard  data"  related  to  the  education  of 
older  people,  we  emerge  from  our  inquiry  with  several  substantial  impressions.  First,  such  data 
on  the  education  of  older  persons  is  extremely  limited:  obviously,  this  is  a  domain  much 
neglected  by  educational  research.  Second,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  formal  education 
attained,  older  persons  are  extremely  disadvantaged.  Third,  rates  of  participation  by  the  aging 
in  activities  designed  for  the  education  of  adults  are  very  low,  in  fact  the  lowest  for  all  age 
segments  of  the  population.  Fourth,  the  ability  of  older  people  to  learn  continues  at  a  high 
functional  level  well  into  the  later  years,  age,  therefore,  in  itself,  being  no  barrier  to  learning. 

In  brief,  then,  older  people  are  for  the  most  part  seriously  deficient  in  formal 
education,  generally  nonparticipant  in  educational  activities,  but  at  the  same  time  capable  of 
an  educational  response  far  greater  than  that  offered  by  existing  opportunities  and  presumably 
expected  by  the  society. 


A.   LEVELS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION 

Let  us  look  in  greater  detail  at  the  hard  data  concerning  levels  of  formal  education. 
When  compared  with  1960  norms,  the  level  of  education  attained  by  older  people  is  far  below 
the  national  average  for  all  portions  of  the  population.  One-fifth  of  persons  65  or  more  with 
four  years  of  schooling  or  less  are  regarded  as  functionally  illiterate;  only  one-third  of  those 
over  65  have  continued  in  school  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  The  level, of  educational 
achievement  is  somewhat  lower  for  those  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas,  foV  men  than  for 
women,  for  nonwhites  than  for  whites.  Thus,  in  any  random  group  of  the  population  the 
oldest  are  the  most  poorly  educated,  and  within  this  group  levels  of  education  decline  in  the 
following  order:  white  women  in  urban  areas,  white  rural  women  and  white  urban  men  (about 
the  same),  white  rural  men,  nonwhite  urban  women,  nonwhite  urban  men,  nonwhite  rural 
women,  with  nonwhite  rural  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  educational  ladder.  Such  is  the 
hierarchy  of  deprivation  in  formal  education  for  people  65  years  and  over  (Riley  and  Foner, 
1968;  also  see  Appendix  A). 

The  meaning  of  this  low  level  of  educational  attainment  by  older  people  takes  on  a 
new  dimension  when  related  to  the  levels  of  formal  education  attained  by  young  people.  For 
example,  72  percent  of  those  75  years  and  over  have  eight  or  fewer  years  of  schooling 
compared  with  17  percent  of  those  aged  25  to  29.  On  the  other  hand,  only  8  percent  of  those 
75  or  more  have  attended  college  compared  with  33  percent  of  those  25  to  29  who  have.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  level  of  education  of  older  people  is  steadily  improving  as  the  less  educated 
generations  are  replaced  by  the  oncoming  generation  of  the  better  educated,  in  relative  terms 
the  educational  level  of  older  people  will  continue  to  be  lower  than  that  of  younger  persons 
(Riley  and  Foner,  1968). 

In  brief,  then,  the  data  indicate  that  in  terms  of  formal  schooling,  older  people  are  the 
most  poorly  educated  segment  of  the  population. 

The  situation  takes  on  a  worse  dimension  when  we  turn  from  the  amount  to  the 
quality  and  probable  relevance  of  the  instruction  received.  For  example,  since  the  education  of 
older  persons  occurred  early  in  their  lives,  it  took  place  at  a  time  when  teachers  were  no  doubt 
less  qualified  than  those  today  and  when  instructional  facilities  were  less  adequate; 
furthermore,  the  subject  matter  offered  then  is  now  for  the  most  part  obsolescent  in  terms  of 
today's  needs.  Thus,  older  people  have  had  not  only  less  education  than  younger  people,  but 


education    probably    poorer    in    quality    and    almost    certainly    much    less    in    tune    with 
contemporary  problems  and  requirements. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  person  65  years  old  in  1970,  born  in  1905,  who 
dropped  out  of  school  at  the  eighth  grade.  Entering  presumably  the  first  grade  at  age  six  in 
1911,  he  discontinued  his  formal  schooling  in  1919.  One  may  quite  properly  ask,  does  the 
instruction  of  191 1-19  constitute  enough  educational  capital  for  a  person  now  65  or  more  in 
the  totally  different  world  of  the  1970's?  And  how  will  this  meager  amount  of  instruction 
stand  up  against  the  more  recent  education  of  a  25-year-old  who  on  the  average  completed  12, 
not  eight,  years  of  schooling  between  1951  and  1963? 

B.  PARTICIPATION  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Turning  now  from  the  realm  of  formal  schooling,  what  do  the  "hard  data"  show 
regarding  the  participation  of  older  people  in  educational  activities? 

Here,  again,  the  picture  is  bleak.  Our  most  dependable  evidence  at  this  juncture  comes 
from  a  study  conducted  by  Johstone  and  Rivera  under  a  Carnegie  subsidy  for  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  (Johnstone  and  Rivera,  1962,  p.  73).  The  results  indicate  that 
persons  under  50  were  substantially  overrepresented  in  the  population  participating  in 
educational  activities,  while  those  over  50  were  underrepresented  as  follows:  thirteen  out  of 
an  expected  16  percent  of  the  50  to  59  group  participated;  six,  or  only  half,  out  of  an 
expected  12  percent  in  the  60  to  69  group  took  part;  while  only  two  out  of  an  expected  nine 
percent  in  the  70-plus  group  reported  having  engaged  in  educational  activities.  In  a  summary  of 
recent  research  Knox  came  to  a  similar  conclusion  (Knox,  1965). 

Both  of  the  above  cited  studies  are  based  on  participation  in  all  forms  of  adult 
education  offered  by  all  kinds  of  agencies.  What  do  the  data  show  concerning  participation  in  a 
specialized  program  area  like  adult  basic  education?  Information  here  should  be  especially 
relevant  since  the  need  for  adult  basic  education  is  overwhelmingly  strong  among  older  people. 
The  question  is,  where  the  need  is  greatest,  is  participation  any  greater? 

According  to  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  (National  Center 
for  Educational  Statistics,  1970),  of  the  479,912  persons  who  took  part  in  the  adult  basic 
education  programs  in  1969  subsidized  largely  by  grants  from  the  U.S.O.E.,  24  percent  were 
age  18-24,  26  percent  age  25-34,  25  percent  age  35-44,  15  percent  age  45-54,  seven  percent  age 
55-64,  and  only  three  percent  65  and  over.  The  trend  for  peak  participation  in  the  period  18 
to  45  and  a  sharp  decline  thereafter  to  virtual  nonparticipation  holds  true  for  all  states  in  all 
regions  of  the  United  States  (Appendix  B). 

The  above  data  are  only  a  sample  of  the  many  studies  of  participation  in  adult 
education  with  which  age  is  correlated.  In  all  of  these  investigations  without  exception, 
participation  declines  after  age  50  and  declines  sharply  after  65.  This  is  true  not  only  in  terms 
of  absolute  numbers  but  is  even  more  true  with  respect  to  the  ratio  between  those 
participating  and  the  percentage  of  their  age  group  in  the  population  as  a  whole.  In  other 
words,  as  persons  advance  in  years  they  become  more  and  more  under-represented  as 
participants  in  adult  education,  and  after  70  the  overwhelming  majority  could  be  registered  as 
nonparticipants. 

C.  ADULT  ABILITY  TO  LEARN 

But  what  about  the  ability  of  adults  to  learn?  Is  it  possible  that  declining  rates  of 
participation  is  a  reflection  of  a  declining  ability  to  participate? 

Again,  what  do  the  "hard  data"  show?  In  general,  they  show  that  age  per  se  is  no 
barrier  to  learning.  Indeed,  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  the  fact  that  we  can  not  only  teach  an 
old  dog  new  tricks,  but  there  are  probably  some  tricks  that  an  old  dog  can  learn  better.  Let  us 
look  at  the  evidence. 
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In  general,  there  have  been  two  kinds  of  data  employed  to  deal  with  this  issue.  One  is 
cross-sectional  and  the  other  longitudinal  in  character.  The  cross-sectional  study  looks  at  a 
random  number  of  persons  in  different  groups  at  successive  age  levels,  while  the  longitudinal 
studies  the  same  persons  over  various  intervals  of  time.  The  first,  of  the  horizontal  type,  was 
reported  by  Thorndike  in  his  classic  volume  on  adult  learning  published  in  1928  (Thomdike, 
1928).  He  administered  diverse  learning  tasks  such  as  encoding  messages,  learning  an  artificial 
language,  and  learning  to  write  with  the  nonpracticed  hand,  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects  from 
14  to  50  years  of  age.  The  results  were  measured  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  the  task  performed 
per  unit  of  time.  Thus,  Thorndike's  was  a  study  of  the  rate  of  learning  over  time.  From  this 
investigation  was  derived  the  famous  Thorndike  age  curve  of  learning  with  a  peak  performance 
at  22  and  a  decline  of  about  1  percent  a  year  to  age  50. 

Another  investigation  by  Jones  and  Conrad  of  the  intelligence  (defined  as  the  ability  to 
learn)  of  about  1,200  persons  ranging  from  10  to  60  years  of  age  in  several  New  England 
villages  yielded  similar  results.  They  showed  a  steady  rise  in  performance  from  10  to  21, 
followed  by  a  decline  in  each  of  the  subsequent  age  groups  (Jones  and  Conrad,  1933). 

Using  the  Otis  intelligence  test,  Miles  and  Miles  found  comparable  results.  Again,  their 
report  revealed  a  peak  at  about  20  with  regular  declines  in  the  years  following  (Miles  and  Miles, 
1932).  Yet  again,  Wechsler  in  his  standardization  of  the  Bellevue  Intelligence  Scale  in  1935 
showed  a  high  point  in  the  performance  of  his  subjects  at  22  with  gradual  decline  thereafter. 
Wechsler's  data  are  particularly  pertinent  since  they  were  derived  from  the  use  of  an 
instrument  especially  designed  to  measure  adult  intelligence  (Lorge,  1955). 

Thus,  from  the  horizontal  studies  we  get  a  picture  of  intelligence  peaking  in  the  early 
twenties  with  performance  gradually  diminishing  thereafter. 

But  the  longitudinal  studies,  most  of  which  have  been  conducted  since  those  cited 
above,  have  revealed  a  somewhat  different  and  more  favorable  situation  for  age  related  to 
ability  to  learn.  Beginning  with  studies  at  midadulthood  of  change  in  learning  ability  with  age, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  outcome  of  a  follow-up  investigation  of  the  famous  study  of  gifted 
children  conducted  by  Terman  at  Stanford  University.  On  one  occasion,  Terman  and  Oden, 
and  on  another,  Oden  and  Bayley  were  able  to  locate  and  retest  a  number  of  the  original 
sample  who,  by  the  time  of  the  later  inquiry,  were  in  the  middle  adult  years.  In  general,  the 
results  of  both  investigations  revealed  a  gain  in  each  of  four  age  groups  on  tests  constituting 
measures  of  conceptual  thinking  (Terman  and  Oden,  1955). 

In  a  study  covering  an  even  wider  interval  of  time,  Owens  has  reported  a  convincing 
body  of  data  particularly  relevant  for  the  problem  at  hand.  In  1950  when  his  subjects  were 
about  50,  he  retested  a  group  of  college  graduates  who  had  originally  taken  the  same  test 
(Army  Alpha)  as  freshmen  at  Iowa  State  College.  About  1 1  years  later,  when  his  subjects  were 
61,  he  administered  the  same  test  a  second  time.  Thus,  there  were  two  follow-up 
administrations  of  the  same  test  to  the  same  persons-the  first  after  an  interval  of  about  32 
years  and  the  second  after  an  additional  interval  of  about  1 1  years.  At  50,  the  subjects  showed 
a  slight  gain  over  their  performance  as  college  freshmen,  and  at  61 ,  in  general,  they  maintained 
the  level  they  had  attained  at  50,  with  a  decline  only  in  tests  of  numerical  ability  (Owens, 
1953,  1963). 

Support  for  the  Owens  picture  of  the  mental  ability  of  adults  over  50  is  reported  by 
Eisdorfer  who,  after  a  three-year  interval,  found  little  change  in  the  performance  of  165  adults 
on  the  WAIS  scale  (Eisdorfer,  1963).  The  research  of  Duncan  and  Barrett  yielded  similar 
outcomes  with  28  men  after  a  ten-year  interval  (Duncan  and  Barrett,  1961 ). 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  results  of  horizontal  and 
longitudinal  types  of  studies? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question  Lorge,  a  student  of  Thorndike,  made  a 
distinction  between  speed  or  rate  of  response,  on  the  one  hand,  and  power  of  response  on  the 
other.  He  noted  the  fact  that  as  persons  move  through  the  adult  years  there  is  a  decline  in  the 
speed  of  their  reaction.  But  he  was  quick  to  point  out  that  this  did  not  necessarily  signify  a 
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parallel  decline  in  the  power  to  react.   By  using  tests  of  power  under  timed  and  untimed 
conditions,  he  conducted  a  series  of  investigations  that  tended  to  confirm  his  theory. 

Others  have  objected  to  the  results  of  the  horizontal  studies  on  the  ground  that  they 
reflect  declines  in  the  formal  education  of  the  successive  age  groups  involved  and  not  a  decline 
in  intelligence  as  a  capacity.  Moreover,  some  have  claimed  that  tests  of  intelligence  and 
learning  are  biased  in  favor  of  youth.  Young  people  have  usually  had  more  experience  in  taking 
tests  than  older  people,  and  their  contact  with  the  material  in  the  test  items  is  more  recent  and 
hence  more  available. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  relates  to  the  criterion  problem.  What  is  a 
good  criterion  with  which  to  correlate  measures  of  adult  intelligence?  Is  it  academic 
achievement,  a  dimension  often  used  in  the  validation  of  intelligence  tests?  Probably  not.  But 
if  effective  performance  in  coping  with  the  stresses  and  requirements  of  the  adult  years  is  a 
criterion,  and  if  this  could  be  measured,  we  might  come  out  with  a  different  view  of  the 
structure  and  growth  of  adult  intelligence.  The  criterion  problem  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
resolve  in  the  whole  arena  of  psychological  inquiry.  It  permits  no  easy  answer,  but  it  raises 
issues  so  fundamental  that  when  related  to  the  measurement  of  adult  intelligence  the  problem 
of  either  its  decline  or  increase  must  be  viewed  in  a  different  perspective. 

But  in  this  discussion  we  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  late  middle  or  pretransitional 
(preretirement)  years  but  also  the  later  years,  i.e.,  65  plus,  as  well.  Unfortunately,  studies  of 
change  in  learning  ability  with  age,  of  both  the  horizontal  and  longitudinal  variety,  have  in 
most  cases  not  involved  persons  in  the  years  beyond  65.  If  we  can  be  optimistic  about  the 
ability  of  adults  to  learn  up  to  65,  what  about  the  status  of  their  ability  in  the  years 
thereafter? 

Our  data  here  are  less  firm.  Some  studies  show  substantial  decline  in  the  70's,  while 
others  reveal  high  levels  of  performance  well  into  the  80's,  especially  if  the  subjects  are  healthy 
and  motivated.  But  the  problem  of  change  in  ability  in  the  years  beyond  70  can  be  better 
understood  if  we  keep  three  factors  in  mind. 

First,  if  a  person  is  reasonably  healthy,  and  if  skills  and  abilities  are  used,  they  can  be 
maintained  at  a  substantially  high  level  of  performance. 

Second,  the  evidence  indicates  there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  greater  differentiation  of 
performance  in  the  later  years.  It  is  therefore  closer  to  the  facts  to  think  of  intelligence  and 
learning  ability  in  this  period  more  in  terms  of  a  profile  than  in  terms  of  a  general  factor.  Thus, 
variation  in  scores  on  subsections  of  intelligence  tests  are  likely  to  increase  at  this  time.  This 
means  simply  that  in  some  tasks,  decline  may  be  quite  substantial  while  in  others  performance 
may  be  maintained  at  customary  levels  or  may  actually  improve. 

Finally,  decline  per  se  need  not  necessarily  be  interpreted  in  a  negative  fashion.  We  can 
be  helped  here  by  Thorndike's  analysis  of  intelligence  into  three  dimensions:  (1)  power  or 
altitude  of  response,  (2)  speed  or  rate  of  response,  and  (3)  range  of  response  within  a  fairly 
homogeneous  level. 

Usually,  when  we  are  talking  about  changes  in  learning  ability  with  age  we  are  talking 
about  Thorndike's  power  or  altitude  dimension.  This  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  worthy  tasks  to  perform,  useful  things  to  learn,  facts,  insights,  and  concepts  to  acquire, 
that  do  not  require  a  top  level  of  activity.  In  fact,  an  honest  appraisal  of  life's  typical 
requirements  suggests  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  what  we  do,  learn,  and  enjoy  is  done,  learned, 
and  enjoyed  substantially,  if  not  well  below,  peak  levels. 

All  of  which  is  to  say,  what  if  older  people,  or  what  if  any  one  at  any  age,  experiences 
a  decline  in  some  aspects  of  his  range  of  response?  Such  a  decline  does  not  mean  that  the 
opportunity  for  learning  is  thereby  necessarily  and  irreparably  diminished.  What  one  may  lose 
(in  most  cases  this  appears  to  be  slight)  in  power  or  altitude,  one  may  for  practical  purposes 
regain  by  increasing  the  range  of  activity. 

As  a  result  of  some  of  his  recent  studies,  Bruner  has  proposed  the  idea  of  a  spiral 
curriculum.  He  makes  the  point  that  many  concepts  may  be  introduced  for  learning  in  a 
simplified  form  as  early  as  the  fifth  grade,  reappear  in  a  more  complicated  form  in  the  10th 
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grade,  and  then  be  introduced  in  successively  more  complicated  forms  at  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels  (Bruner,  1961).  The  idea,  then,  that  a  skill  or  ability  may  be  exercised  at 
various  points  on  Thorndike's  altitude  dimension  places  the  whole  problem  of 
decline-especially  when  linked  with  the  cumulative  experience  of  the  adult-in  an  entirely 
new,  more  realistic,  and  optimistic  frame  of  reference. 

In  general,  then,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  even  into  the  70's  and  80's,  and  for  all 
we  know  as  long  as  we  live  on  the  functioning  side  of  senility,  age  per  se  is  no  barrier  to 
learning.  There  is  no  one  at  any  age,  even  the  most  gifted,  who  is  without  limitation  in 
learning.  Thus  limitation  per  se-age-related  or  otherwise-should  not  be  our  criterion  for 
appraising  the  capacity  of  older  people  for  education.  We  can  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks  for  it 
is  never  too  late  to  learn. 
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IV.   THE   PRESENT   SITUATION 

The  picture  with  respect  to  the  present  status  of  the  response  systems  presumably 
available  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  older  persons  is  extremely  mixed,  difficult  to 
categorize,  but  somewhat  less  difficult  to  assess.  The  picture  has  all  the  features  of  ambiguity, 
unevenness,  and  promise,  which  often  appear  in  the  early  stages  of  such  a  programmatic 
response,  one  which  is  attempting  to  meet  a  wide  range  of  needs  through  a  varied  array  of 
institutional  auspices.  Education  for  aging  is  served  by  the  newest  and  least  established 
response  system,  as  a  subdivision  of  general  adult  education.  Adult  education,  in  turn,  is  a 
comparatively  recent  stepchild  of  the  "educational  establishment."  There  are  few,  if  any, 
surveys  and  few,  if  any,  guidelines  by  which  to  chart  a  systematic  appraisal  of  the  situation  in 
which  education  for  aging  now  finds  itself. 

But  there  is  useful  and  collateral  precedent  in  the  field  of  adult  education  as  a  whole 
and  also  a  growing  body  of  experience  with  education  for  aging  as  a  specialized  effort,  out  of 
which  some  tentative  formulation  may  be  fashioned. 


A.   FORMAL  RESPONSE  SYSTEMS 

Beginning  at  the  national  level,  and  more  specifically  with  the  Governmental  response, 
it  is  discouraging  to  report  that  there  is  apparently  no  unit  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
which  education  for  aging  has  been  explicitly  assigned  as  a  major  or  exclusive  function:  there  is 
none  in  the  Office  of  Education,  and  none  in  the  Administration  on  Aging.  We  find  a  parallel, 
though  somewhat  better,  situation  in  the  private  sector.  We  "drew  a  blank"  when  we  queried 
the  American  Council  on  Education  and  the  National  Education  Association  as  to  assignment 
of  special  units  on  aging.  The  situation  at  the  Adult  Education  Association  is  a  bit  brighter  for; 
ever  since  its  founding  in  1951,  this  association  has  had  a  section  on  "education  for  aging." 
Moreover,  a  special  committee  of  the  association  has  recently  conducted  a  survey  of  literature 
concerned  with  education  for  the  aging,  in  cooperation  with  the  Eric  Clearing  House  on  Adult 
Education  at  Syracuse  University  (Jacobs,  Mason,  and  Kauffman,  1970). 

By  and  large,  however,  in  both  the  public  and  private  domains  at  the  national  level  we 
find  little  evidence  of  leadership  in  the  field  of  education  for  aging.  If  we  encounter  any 
activity  here  it  will  be  found  in  the  programs  of  such  organizations  as  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  and  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging.  But  in  these  groups  as 
elsewhere,  such  programs  are  essentially  subordinate  to  the  more  comprehensive  goals  which 
the  organization  has  set  for  itself  and  are  certainly  not  designed  to  exert  the  aggressive  and 
statesmanlike  kind  of  leadership  which  a  national  program  of  education  for  aging  requires. 

The  situation  at  the  State  level  is  better,  but  not  so  by  much.  Here,  the  chief  effort, 
when  present,  is  located  in  the  programs  of  the  State  Commissions  (or  offices)  for  Aging  which 
now  exist  in  all  the  50  states.  But  again,  if  there  is  any  activity  in  the  realm  of  education  it  is 
usually  subordinate  to  the  requirements  of  interagency  and  public  relations  and  the 
responsibilities  involved  in  working  on  problems  deemed  more  urgent,  such  as  those  of 
legislation,  housing,  health,  and  income  protection. 

Turning  to  State  departments  of  public  instruction-of  all  the  50  States,  only  New 
York  has  a  unit  devoted  exclusively  to  education  for  aging.  In  spite  of  the  admirable 
accomplishments  of  the  New  York  unit  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Rabe  during  its 
21  years  of  existence,  no  other  state  has  shown  any  serious  disposition  to  follow  New  York's 
pioneering  example.  Possible  exceptions  in  recent  years  may  be  found  in  the  state  programs  of 
Florida    and    California,    but   even    here   the   efforts   have   been   comparatively    minor  and 

intermittent. 
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Continuing  our  search,  we  find  the  beginnings  of  some  promising  work  in  the 
universities.  Following  the  acceptance,  success,  and  example  of  the  trailblazing  programs  at  the 
Universities  of  Chicago  and  Michigan,  a  number  of  other  universities  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  have  established  institutes  and  centers  for  the  development  of  gerontological  studies 
and  services.1  The  research  and  the  scholarly  activities  sustained  by  these  institutes  will 
produce  the  basic  material  out  of  which  the  substantive  portion  of  programs  of  education  for 
aging  may  be  formulated.  University  extension  divisions,  either  unilaterally  or  in  cooperation 
with  institutes  of  gerontology  in  their  respective  institutions,  have  in  recent  years  been  giving 
more  attention  to  activity  in  the  education  field.  But  in  general  this  effort  (except  for  the 
University  Extension  Service  at  the  University  of  Michigan)  has  been  ad  hoc,  intermittent,  and 
sporadic.  In  the  case  of  both  the  institutes  of  gerontology  and  the  extension  services,  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  education  for  aging  has  not  become  a  major  thrust  in  the  universities'  agenda 
on  aging.2  As  in  the  case  of  other  institutions  and  organizations,  education  per  se  has  so  far 
been  a  matter  of  only  occasional  and  peripheral  concern. 

Since  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  has  been  mandated  to  develop 
policies  for  the  educational  needs  of  the  aged,  it  is  especially  appropriate  at  this  juncture  to 
give  attention  to  any  institutional  trends  which  show  great  promise.  One  such  trend  is 
contained  in  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Community  College  movement  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  basis  for  this  optimism  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  the  new  breed  of  community 
colleges  by  franchise,  by  policy,  and  even  more  importantly,  by  their  budget  allocations,  is 
designed  to  make  community  services  and  adult  education  a  major  part  of  its  overall  program 
and  to  make  those  concerns  coordinate  with  the  status  of  the  more  traditional  transfer 
programs  of  credit  instruction.  Already  there  is  evidence,  as  disclosed  in  the  projects  subsidized 
by  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  (1965),  that  community  colleges  are  beginning  to  take 
seriously  their  responsibility  for  providing  educational  services  for  older  people.  At  this  stage, 
however,  only  a  beginning  has  been  made,  but  the  potential  of  the  community  college  to  serve 
the  elderly  is  very  great. 

The  public  school  is  the  next  aspect  of  the  formal  enterprise  of  education  that  should 
be  considered  in  our  assessment  of  response  systems.  Because  of  sheer  volume  and  the 
closeness  of  their  facilities  to  the  clientele  they  are  designed  to  serve,  the  potential  response  of 
the  public  school  system  is  obviously  impressive.  Some  cue  to  this  potential  may  be  found  in 
the  program  of  the  Flint,  Michigan,  public  schools;  a  special  unit  within  the  larger  adult 
education  division  is  devoted  exclusively  to  education  for  aging.  A  similar  emphasis  is  currently 
found  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  and,  because  of  the  21  years  of  State  department 
support,  in  many  localities  throughout  New  York  State.  At  the  same  time,  although  not  to  the 
same  degree,  retirees  are  being  encouraged  to  take  part  in  local  programs  of  public  school  adult 
education  through  reduced  or  eliminated  fees  and  through  the  occasionally  provided  classes 
and  workshops  set  up  especially  for  their  needs. 

But  again,  departments  of  adult  education  in  public  schools  do  not  as  a  whole 
constitute  a  very  effective  and  extensive  response  system  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
older  people.  As  already  indicated  above,  the  National  Association  of  Public  Continuing  and 
Adult  Education  (NAPCAE)  frankly  and  without  apology  makes  no  claim  to  education 
leadership  in  the  aging  field,  and  also,  as  mentioned  above,  the  New  York  State  unit  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  education  of  the  aging  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  entire  country.  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  in  the  study  by  Johnstone  and  Rivera  (1965)  only  seven  percent 
of  persons  55  and  over,  out  of  an  expected  28  percent,  mentioned  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  as  the  institution  where  they  received  any  instruction. 


'For  example,  there  is  the  Levinson  Institute  for  Gerontological  Policy  (Brandeis  University),  the  Gerontology 
Center  (University  of  Southern  California),  and  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Aging  and  Human  Development  (Duke 
University). 

2  A  recent  and  encouraging  exception  is  a  program  to  prepare  professional  workers  in  educational  gerontology,  which 
began  its  first  year  of  operation  at  the  University  of  Michigan  during  the  1970-1971  academic  year. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  community  college,  however,  there  are  institutional  trends 
beginning  to  surface  and  giving  promise  of  a  better  situation  for  the  future.  We  refer  here  to 
the  current  development  of  the  community  school  movement.  Stimulated  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  experience  of  the  public  schools  of  Flint,  Michigan,  and  in  part  encouraged  by  subsidies 
from  the  Mott  Foundation,  the  Flint  type  community  school  is  being  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  system  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  essence  of  the  community  school  idea  is 
service  to  all  people  of  all  ages  in  terms  of  their  needs  and  preferences,  often  as  a  result  of  their 
participation  in  program  development.  There  is  a  strong  indication  already  apparent  that  the 
community  school  is  more  responsive  to  the  educational  needs  of  older  people  than  the 
traditional  K-12  institution.  It  is  quite  possible  therefore  that  the  community  school 
movement,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  community  college-as  is  happening  in 
lowa-wi/i  in  the  future  be  the  most  feasible,  responsive,  and  certainly  the  most  universal 
vehicle  available  for  providing  educational  services  for  older  persons. 

B.   INFORMAL  RESPONSE  SYSTEMS 

So  far  we  have  been  discussing  the  present  status  of  the  formal  part  of  the  response 
system.  While  such  formal  institutions  are  greatly  understaffed  and  underprogrammed  for 
educating  older  people,  and  older  people  are  equally  underrepresented  among  these  systems' 
participating  clientele,  we  predict  that  participation  will  probably  increase  here  as  elsewhere  as 
programs  designed  for  the  later  years  become  more  and  more  informal.  Among  other  things 
this  development  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  anticipating  brighter  days  ahead  for  older  people  in 
the  programs  of  the  community  school  and  the  community  college.  For  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  both  these  institutions  is  the  breaking  away  from  the  traditional 
"credential"  system  of  instruction. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  discover  that  informal  systems  of  instruction  appeal  to 
adults  as  a  category  as  much  or  even  more  than  formal  systems,  and  in  the  case  of  older 
persons  the  preference  for  the  informal  is  vastly  greater.  One  of  the  unexpected  outcomes  of 
the  Johnstone  and  Rivera  study  (1965)  was  the  fact  that  the  institutions  most  patronized  by 
adults  for  educational  purposes  were  churches  and  synagogues  as  well  as  the  colleges  and 
universities,  with  both  categories  tying  for  first  place  in  the  ranking  of  institutional 
involvement.  But  even  more  unexpected  was  the  fact  that  the  attraction  of  church  and 
synagogue-sponsored  programs  for  participating  older  people  was  almost  universal.  More 
specifically,  the  Johnstone  and  Rivera's  data  indicated  that  the  rate  of  participation  in 
programs  offered  by  churches  and  synagogues  was  85  percent! 

This  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  churches  and  synagogues  are  relatively 
numerous  and  usually  conveniently  located.  It  is  also  consistent  with  the  point  that  interest  in 
religious  matters  appears  to  increase  with  increasing  years  (a  fact  also  supported  by  the 
Johnstone  and  Rivera  study).  But  whatever  the  cause,  a  figure  of  85  percent  in  any 
investigation  of  participation  is  highly  significant.  This  finding  does  not  mean  that  85  percent 
of  all  older  people  participate  in  church-sponsored  programs  of  adult  education,  but  rather, 
when  they  do  participate,  85  percent  do  so  under  church  and  synagogue  auspices.  Among  the 
extremely  important  implications  here  is  that  of  all  established  institutions  with  an  educational 
component  in  its  programs,  the  church  and  synagogue  apparently  have  the  best  opportunity  of 
reaching  older  people,  a  group  typically  difficult  to  reach  and  nonparticipant. 

Again,  according  to  the  survey  by  Johnstone  and  Rivera,  the  category  next  most 
frequently  patronized  by  older  people  was  "community  organizations."  In  this  group  are 
included  community  service  organizations  where  instruction  is  offered  to  the  general  public 
rather  than  privately  to  members  only.  Such  organizations  include  community  and  adult 
education  centers  (nonpublic  school),  YM  and  YWCA's,  libraries,  and  museums.  The  rate  of 
participation  here  is  slightly  more  than  50  percent.  In  contrast,  the  rate  of  participation  for 
business  and  industry  is  25  percent. 
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In  our  discussion  of  the  present  situation  one  other  agency  should  receive  special 
consideration.  We  refer  to  what  is  coming  to  be  known  as  the  "multi-purpose  center  for  senior 
citizens."  This  type  of  agency  is  beginning  to  appear  under  a  variety  of  institutional  auspices, 
in  a  variety  of  settings,  and  with  a  wide  range  of  program  categories.  Among  other  things,  it  is 
accessible;  provides  a  casual,  informal  climate  conducive  to  the  development  of  friendly 
personal  relations;  provides  for  information  and  counseling  services  on  such  problems  as  social 
security,  medicare,  housing,  re-employment,  and  educational  opportunities;  and  often 
organizes  programs  more  specifically  educational  in  character.  The  Administration  on  Aging 
has  recently  published  a  directory  of  senior  centers  which  surveys  the  present  situation  (U.S. 
Administration  on  Aging,  1970). 

C.  PRERETIREMENT  (PRETRANSITION)  EDUCATION-A  SPECIAL  CASE3 

Anyone  who  has  struggled  with  the  highly  unsettled  and  amorphous  terrain  of  adult 
education  is  constantly  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  discover  a  dominant 
theme  around  which  a  systematic  program  of  instruction  may  be  organized.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  field  of  education  for  aging  is  both  formless  and  in  ferment.  This  is  why  a  responsible 
appraisal  of  preretirement  education  should  be  a  high  priority  item.  For  such  education  shows 
substantial  promise  of  ultimately  constituting  a  plausible  format  for  creating  the  substantive 
structure  which  programs  in  education  for  aging  so  urgently  require. 

More  specifically,  preretirement  education  compels  a  person  to  place  the  processes  of 
lifelong  learning  in  a  workable  time  perspective.  Because  of  the  highly  personal  character  of 
the  issues  it  raises,  motivation  in  the  field  can  be  readily  stimulated.  And  because  of  the  range 
of  problems  with  which  retirement  is  inevitably  related,  preretirement  education  helps  the 
individual  anticipate  most  of  the  crucial  decisions  involved  in  the  transition  from  a  working  to 
a  nonworking  life  style,  about  which  he  will  ultimately  have  to  take  some  action. 

A  number  of  different  labels  have  been  used  to  identify  the  field:  (1)  preretirement 
counseling,  (2)  preretirement  education,  (3)  preparation  for  retirement,  and  (4)  retirement 
planning.  But  whatever  the  label,  either  one  of  two  approaches  has  tended  to  be  used.  One  is 
the  individual  or  unilateral  approach,  usually  conducted  at  the  place  of  employment  and 
usually  featuring  counseling  as  the  principal  method.  The  other  is  the  group  approach, 
conducted  both  inside  and  outside  the  place  of  employment  in  a  variety  of  settings,  in  which 
discussion  and  lectures,  supplemented  by  audio-visual  aids,  are  the  prevailing  modes  of 
instruction.  The  individual  approach  usually  consists  of  counseling  sessions  to  which  the 
employer  or  his  representative  invites  an  employee  and  his  wife  to  discuss  such  topics  as 
terminal  pay,  pension  benefits,  and  various  forms  of  insurance.  In  recent  years  the  agenda  of 
these  sessions  has  broadened  to  include  such  additional  items  as  health,  housing,  and  use  of 
leisure  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  group  approach  has  from  the  beginning  been  more 
inclusive  in  topical  scope,  more  systematic  in  the  organization  of  subject  matter,  and  more 
specifically  geared  to  transfer  to  a  wider  range  of  situations.  The  character  of  these  two 
formats  has  undoubtedly  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  individual  approach  has  been 
largely  the  responsibility  of  the  employing  company,  while  the  group  approach  had  its  origin 
in  the  outreach  programs  of  the  Universities  of  Chicago  and  Michigan. 

While  preretirement  education  is  of  relatively  recent  origin,  enough  experience  has 
been  accumulating  in  the  field  to  provide  background  material  for  an  assessment  of  its  present 
status. 

In  the  first  place,  preretirement  education  is  rapidly  emerging  as  a  principal  concern  of 
practically  every  category  of  agency  becoming  active  in  the  field  of  education  for  aging.  For  at 
least  15  years  such  education  has  been  a  growing  interest  of  business  and  industry  and  more 
recently  of  the  Federal  Government  and  labor.  In  very  recent  years  preretirement  education 


3The  author  is  indebted  to  Woodrow  Hunter  of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  his  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
this  section. 
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has  been  adopted  by  an  increasing  number  of  universities,  public  schools,  churches,  YM  and 
YWCA's,  and  other  community  agencies  as  a  major  feature  of  their  instructional  offerings. 
While,  according  to  Woodrow  Hunter  (1962),  there  have  been  few  systematic  surveys  of  the 
field  or  any  portion  thereof  since  the  early  sixties,  the  growing  number  of  inquiries  for 
assistance  in  setting  up  preretirement  education  programs,  the  projects  subsidized  by  grants 
from  the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  an  increasing  reference  to  the  field  in  popular  and 
professional  literature,  all  attest  to  the  growing  activity  and  importance  of  this  aspect  of 
education. 

As  a  result,  a  common  curricular  core  is  beginning  to  emerge,  a  growing  array  of 
instructional  materials  (e.g.,  films,  tape  recordings,  pamphlets)  are  now  available  for  general 
use,  and  some  dependable  instruments  are  also  available  for  purposes  of  evaluation  and 
research.  In  other  words,  there  is  increasing  evidence  to  support  the  assertion  made  above  that 
preretirement  education  is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  central  curricular  thrust  for  the  field 
of  education  for  aging  as  a  whole.  The  author  believes  that  preretirement  education  is  probably 
at  the  stage  adult  basic  education  was  ten  years  ago.  Given  greater  financial  support,  greater 
emphasis  on  program  development,  and  greater  commitment  in  institutional  policy,  preretire- 
ment education  could  soon  become  one  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  the  growing 
domain  of  adult  education. 

But  before  this  happens  there  is  much  work  to  do. 

First,  as  an  area  of  substantive  inquiry-i.e.,  for  demonstration,  evaluation,  scholarly 
writing  and  research-preretirement  education  needs  to  be  cultivated  far  more  than  before. 

Second,  many  more  professionally  trained  personnel  are  needed  at  all  levels  of  activity 
before  the  field  can  flourish  as  it  should. 

Third,  those  responsible  for  the  substantive  and  professional  development  of  the  field 
must  give  more  attention  to  the  resolution  of  such  issues  as  the  following: 

(1)  Which  is  a  better  approach  to  program  development  in  the  field:  a 
problem-solving  or  a  process-and-skills-centered  approach?  That  is,  should 
programs  of  preretirement  education  deal  primarily  with  the  solution  of  ad  hoc 
problems  which  preretirees  and  the  retired  must  face,  or  should  it  concentrate  on 
skills  of  problem-solving,  communications,  human  relations,  and  information 
retrieval,  which  transcend  particular  issues  and  therefore  have  a  wider  range  of 
application? 

(2)  What  agency  or  institution  or  combination  thereof  should  have  primary 
responsibility  for  preretirement  education? 

(3)  What  kind  of  methods,  materials,  and  procedures  are  most  appropriate  for 
reaching  and  enlisting  the  response  of  those  who  rarely  if  ever  take  part  in 
programs  of  adult  instruction?  What  are  the  best  procedures  for  reaching  all 
classes  of  people,  persuading  them  to  participate,  and  maintaining  their  interest  in 
participation  in  programs  of  preretirement  education? 

(4)  What  should  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  preretirement  education?  Should  it  be 
(1)  the  continuation  of  preretirement  activities  at  a  slower  pace,  (2)  a  phasing  out 
of  former  activities  into  a  stage  of  disengagement,  or  (3)  the  replacement  of 
earlier  activities,  responsibilities,  and  roles  with  new  ones? 

(5)  And  not  least,  but  finally,  what  can  be  done  to  give  women  who  don't  enter 
the  labor  force  a  stronger  position  in  programs  of  preretirement  education? 
Admitting  that  women  do  not  retire  from  a  career  as  housewife,  if  ever,  in  quite 
the  same  way  that  a  man  retires  from  work  as  breadwinner,  women  are  entering 
the    labor    market    in    ever-growing    numbers   and   will    increasingly   encounter 
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problems  of  retirement  peculiar  to  their  situation.  In  this  connection,  except  for 
the  practice  of  inviting  wives  to  attend  preretirement  education  sessions  designed 
for  their  husbands,  nowhere  in  the  literature  or  in  consultation  with  leaders  in  the 
field  of  gerontology  did  the  writer  find  any  evidence  that  the  problems  of  women 
in  preretirement  education  have  been  or  are  even  now  an  issue  of  programmatic 
concern.  This  oversight  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  deficiency  that  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  is  clearly  mandated  to  overcome. 

D.   REACHING,  RECRUITING,  AND  INVOLVING  THE  NONPARTICIPANT 

Any  thoroughly  candid  appraisal  of  the  present  situation  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
hard  fact  that  education  for  aging  is  an  orphan  living  in  the  attic  of  the  home  of  the  stepchild 
(adult  education)  of  the  educational  and  gerontological  establishments.  As  the  preceding 
statement  implies,  education  for  aging  has  the  lowest  priority  in  program  development  in  both 
adult  education  and  gerontology,  and,  as  has  been  reported  earlier  in  this  paper,  older  people 
of  all   age   segments   of  the  adult  population  are  the  most  nonparticipant  in  educational 

activities.  , 

By  way  of  defense,  both  adult  educators  and  gerontologists  may  point  out  that  the 
inferior  status  of  education  for  aging  is  a  reflection  of  the  equally  inferior  financial  support 
which  this  need  has  been  able  to  attract.  But  having  stated  this,  the  fact  of  massive 
nonparticipation  of  older  people  still  remains.  We  do  not  need  to  wander  very  far  over  the 
educational  landscape  to  discover  some  interesting  factors  accounting  for  this  situation. 

First  returning  to  our  themes  of  coping  and  margin,  the  first  priority  of  the  aging  is  to 
keep  a  roof  over  their  heads,  and  to  remain  healthy  and  economically  solvent.  It  is  quite 
possible  in  more  cases  than  we  are  willing  to  admit,  that  the  unrelenting  struggle  to  provide  for 
these   utter   necessities   leaves  little  margin   (time  and  energy)   for  the  luxury  of  pursuing 

educational  objectives. 

Second  it  is  also  possible  that  older  people,  especially  in  the  later  years,  have  gnawing, 
unacknowledged  doubts  about  their  continuing  ability  to  learn.  This  loss  of  "educational 
nerve"  may  have  become  so  regressive  that  the  elderly  are  extremely  reluctant  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  embarrassment,  and  in  their  eyes  even  ridicule,  that  participation  might 

possibly  entail.  ...  .  .     r+. 

Third  older  people  are  essentially  "hidden,"  perhaps  the  most  hidden  element  of  the 
general  population.  Because  of  their  relative  isolation  they  are  not  easily  located.  Except  for 
nursing  homes  and  residential  facilities  specializing  in  services  to  the  aging,  the.r  names  appear 
on  the  roster  of  few  organizations,  and  if  so,  not  separately  identifiable  as  older  persons.  In 
fact  for  the  most  part,  they  are  on  the  fringe  or  outside  of  the  usual  channels  of 
communication.  And  finally,  age-related  difficulties,  or  even  lack  of  transportation,  can 
interfere  with  their  ability  to  attend  such  educational  events  that  may  be  available. 

Such  are  the  hard,  resistant  factors  which  make  older  people,  of  all  categories  of  adults, 
the  most  difficult  to  reach,  recruit,  and  involve. 

If  there  is  an  overarching  lack  in  the  present  situation  this  is  it,  and  if  there  is  an 
overarching  need,  it  is  a  need  for  the  response  systems  to  make  the  alleviation  and/or 
correction  of  this  deficit  an  item  of  the  highest  priority. 

No  one  can  complain  about  or  denigrate  the  work  now  going  forward  tor  the 
production  and  improvement  of  curricula,  the  pre-  and  in-service  training  of  personnel,  the 
increase  in  research  and  scholarly  activity,  and  the  growing  commitment  of  a  widening  range  of 
agencies  to  the  field.  But  we  can  complain,  and  do  so  emphatically,  that  the  problems  of 
reaching,  recruiting,  and  involving  the  great  mass  of  the  "hidden"  nonparticipants  has  yet  to 
become  an  item  of  central  concern.  For  if  we  search  the  literature,  note  the  titles  of  projects 
subsidized  by  State  and  Federal  grants,  comb  the  topics  covered  by  leading  conferences,  analyze 
the  curricula  of  instructional  programs,  all  in  a  search  for  some  awareness  of  the  seriousness  of 
older    people's    nonparticipation,    we    run    into    a    dead    end.    In    fact,   the   magn.tude   of 
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nonparticipation  is  so  great,  and  its  neglect  by  the  relevant  field  so  striking  that  if  we  accept 
the  present  situation  as  a  standard,  education  for  aging  could  plausibly  be  accused  of  being  not 
intentionally  but  in  fact  an  elitist  movement  geared  primarily  to  the  needs  and  circumstances 
of  the  middle  and  upper  class  "participant  prone,"  and  largely  oblivious  to  the  needs  of  the 
mass  of  older  persons  who  are  almost  totally  unaware  of  the  possibility  of  continuing 
education  and  if  aware,  only  as  a  dream  remotely  capable  of  fulfillment. 

Fortunately,  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  this  deficiency  can  be  alleviated  and 
to  a  substantial  degree  overcome.  To  do  so  would  involve  a  much  more  aggressive  use  of 
television  and  correspondence  study,  either  alone  or  combined,  along  with  circuit-riding 
personnel,  mobile  learning  laboratories,  bookmobiles,  and  the  like.  In  addition,  remedying  the 
situation  would  require  using  the  best  (and  this  "best"  is  impressive)  that  is  already  known  about 
measures  designed  to  (1)  locate  target  populations,  (2)  secure  from  older  people  their 
perceptions  of  educational  needs  and  the  best  way  to  meet  them,  (3)  acquaint  older  persons 
with  existing  and  prospective  programs,  (4)  recruit  the  elderly  for  participation,  and 
(5)  counsel  older  people  for  effective  entry. 
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V.   ISSUES 

The  foregoing  sections  have  discussed  the  potential  contribution  and  the  long-range 
goals  of  education  for  older  people,  current  knowledge  about  their  learning  interests  and 
capabilities,  and  present  practices  and  shortcomings  of  institutional  efforts  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  and  to  attract  older  people  to  them.  The  present  section  presents 
eight  questions  or  issues  for  participants  in  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
It  is  hoped  that  discussion  and  resolution  of  these  issues  will  provide  the  basis  for  setting 
national  policy  for  present  and  future  generations  of  older  people. 

Issue  1. 

If  public  expenditures  for  education  for  older  people  are  increased,  should  the 
size  of  the  expenditures  be  related  (a)  to  the  proportion  of  older  people  in  the 
total  population,  or  (b)  to  their  remaining  life  expectancy? 

Both  of  the  options  stated  in  Issue  1  assume  the  importance  of  increased  public 
support  for  education  for  older  adults.  Neither  option  assumes,  however,  that  funds  should  be 
available  in  the  same  amount  per  person  for  older  people  as  are  now  available  for  the  formal 
schooling  of  children  and  youth.  The  issue,  then,  is  what  should  be  the  basis  for  determining 
the  amount  of  support  to  be  given? 

Criterion  (b)  is  clearly  implied  in  present  practice.  That  is,  since  children  and  youth  are 
preparing  for  adulthood  and  presumably  have  50  or  more  years  ahead  of  them,  investment  in 
their  education  is  and  should  be  optimal.  The  comparatively  fewer  years  that  older  people  have 
to  live  appears  to  justify  minimal  educational  expenditures  on  their  behalf. 

On  the  other  hand,  criterion  (a)  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  educational  needs  of  older 
people  and  suggests  that  expenditures  should  be  related  to  their  numbers  in  the  population 
rather  than  to  their  life  expectancy. 

Issue  2. 

Should  money  and  manpower  devoted  to  providing  educational  opportunities 
have  a  higher  priority  among  the  various  services  provided  for  older  people  than  is 
now  the  case?  Or,  should  education  for  older  people  be  allowed  to  remain  at  its 
currently  low  level  of  emphasis  and  support  in  relation  to  support  for  health 
services,  housing,  etc.? 

The  issue  here  does  not  involve  the  relative  importance  of  education  for  older  versus 
younger  persons,  but  it  does  involve  the  low  position  of  education  as  the  "orphan  in  the  attic" 
of  the  house  of  services  for  older  persons,  and  its  inferior  rating  as  a  postscript  somehow 
tacked  on  after  such  essential  needs  as  health,  income,  housing,  etc.,  are  cared  for.  Those 
advocating  a  higher  priority  could  argue  that  education  properly  conceived  and  programmed 
could  help  older  persons  greatly  in  coping  with  such  urgent  necessities  as  just  mentioned  and 
is,  therefore,  deserving  of  increased  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  those  observing  current 
practice  could  argue  that,  while  education  for  many  people  may  have  value,  it  is  primarily  de- 
signed to  fill  leisure  time  and  therefore  does  not  have  a  claim  on  supporting  resources  compara- 
ble to  the  claim  that  can  be  made  for  the  more  obvious  and  compelling  needs  of  health,  financial 
adequacy,  etc. 
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Issue  3. 

Should  responsibility  for  initiating,  supporting,  and  conducting  education  for 
older  people  be  vested  in  the  established  educational  system,  beginning  with  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  extending  through  State  educational  agencies  to 
universities,  community  colleges,  and  local  school  districts?  Or  should  the 
responsibility  be  placed  with  specialized  agencies  serving  older  people:  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  State  agencies  on  aging,  and  corresponding  agencies  at 
the  community  level? 

Anything  as  needful  but  as  neglected  if  not  ignored  as  education  for  older  persons 
requires  a  high  degree  of  persistent  and  explicit  cultivation  for  its  development.  A  case  can  be 
made  for  utilizing  existing  systems  of  education:  they  may  be  found  everywhere;  they  possess 
extensive  instructional  resources;  and  their  primary  function  is  education  and  not  the 
maintenance  of  health,  income,  provision  of  housing,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  weight  of  tradition  and  the  competition  for  available  funds  ot 
programs  for  the  schooling  of  children,  youth,  and  young  adults  could  easily  smother  the 
feeble  efforts  of  older  persons  to  secure  a  foothold  in  the  educational  establishment.  Thus,  it 
can  be  pointed  out  that  the  only  assurance  that  education  for  older  persons  will  receive  the 
emphasis  it  requires  is  to  place  the  responsibility  for  its  development  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  category  of  agencies  established  and  mandated  to  give  exclusive  attention  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  older  persons  whatever  those  needs  may  be. 

In  brief  this  is  not  an  either/or  issue.  It  does  not  mean  that  every  agency  must  wait  tor 
a  signal  from  the  "responsible"  agency  to  initiate  and  develop  programs  of  their  own.  Nor  does 
it  mean  that  the  responsible,  initiating,  and  promotional  agency  does  all  the  work  Much  ot  this 
could  be  co-opted  or  delegated.  The  issue  is  where  should  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  the  field  be  lodged?  What  agency  or  category  of  agencies  should  be  held 
accountable  for  seeing  that  something  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  older  persons  takes  place? 

Issue  4. 

Should  education  for  older  persons  be:  (a)  conducted  apart  from  or  (b)  integrated 
with  education  for  persons  at  other  ages? 

An  integrated  approach  to  the  education  of  older  persons  has  the  virtue  of  feasibility 
since  it  would  make  heavy  use  of  the  vast  array  of  programs  already  ,n  existence .for  the 
instruction  of  younger  persons.  As  suggested  in  the  mam  section  of  this  report,  this  would  be 
especially  true  as  the  community  school  and  the  community  college  movements  develop. 
Mo  eover,  an  integrated  approach  could  be  more  challenging  to  older  persons  he Ir ,  them 
alleviate  if  not  overcome  the  "generation  gap,"  and  enable  them  to  remain  in  and  contribute  to 

the  ™%™£X'.  however,  teaming  up  with  younger  persons  in  educational  activities 
may    be   too   competitive   for   older    persons,   and   thus   become   too   threatening   to   the, 
se?f  esteem    By  contrast,  they  may  much  prefer  to  engage  in  educational  programs  designed  fo 
p son oT  their  own  age,  with  common  needs  and  experiences  and  with  mutual  tolerance  of 
S  ?e£ec?"e  efforts  to  learn.  But  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  a  segregated  approach 
may  ZS  to  the  development  of  a  subculture  of  older  persons  more  or  less  separate  from 

thed0thrhC0;tXlriaTproaches  wou.d  more  likely  enable  older  persons  to  make  a 
contribution  of  wisdom,  time  perspective,  and  a  cooperative,  service-oriented  life  sty le  to  the 
world  about  them  depends  on  so  many  other  factors  as  to  leave  this  point  highly  debatable. 
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Issue  5. 

In  view  of  the  limited  financial  resources  available,  which  should  receive  the 
highest  priority:  (a)  research  and  innovation?  or  (b)  expansion  of  existing 
programs  having  a  demonstrated  record  of  success? 

The  background  papers  indicate  that  comparatively  few  older  people  have  evinced 
much  interest  in  continuing  their  education.  Some  people  feel  that  part  of  this  lack  of  interest 
lies  in  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  educators  about  the  educational  needs  of  older  adults, 
about  effective  methods  of  attracting  them  and  helping  them  learn,  and  about  the  learning 
environment.  Such  persons  argue  that  there  is  need  for  research  on  education  for  older  people. 

Innovative  or  experimental  educational  projects  can  give  no  assurance  of  success. 
Moreover,  research  may  divert  resources  that  might  otherwise  be  devoted  to  the  expansion  of 
services.  At  the  same  time  each  one,  either  alone  or  in  combination,  may  lead  to  a 
breakthrough  to  new  levels  of  performance  with  a  widespread  effect. 

At  the  same  time,  existing  programs  which  have  already  demonstrated  their  value 
contain  fewer  risks  and  can  be  multiplied,  with  their  prototypes  installed  in  new  locations. 

In  the  case  of  innovation  and  research  on  the  one  hand  and  expansion  of  "best 
practice"  on  the  other,  it  is  assumed  that  the  delivery  systems  to  new  programs  are  equivalent, 
thus  delineating  the  issue  to  be  clearly  that  of  priority. 

Issue  6. 

Should  education  (a)  place  emphasis  on  the  development  by  older  persons  of 
greater  collective  (group)  influence  (or  power)  in  political  processes  in  meeting 
their  needs  or  (b)  should  it  concentrate  mainly  on  instruction  in  more  effective 
use  of  political  processes  on  an  individual  basis? 

As  was  stated  in  the  background  paper,  older  people  characteristically  lose  most  of  the 
influence  they  may  have  had  when  they  retire  from  the  work  force  and  play  lesser  roles  in 
social  organizations.  Thousands  of  older  people  testified  to  unmet  needs  in  the  Older  American 
Community  White  House  Forums  held  in  September  1970.  It  is  well  recognized  that  there  is 
relatively  little  effective  support  for  efforts  aimed  at  providing  such  things  as  adequate  income, 
tax  relief,  transportation,  housing,  medical  services  for  them.  The  question  raised  in  the  issue 
statement  was  whether  education  should  help  older  people  acquire  knowledge  and  techniques 
that  would  enable  them  to  exert  group  influences  for  measures  designed  to  improve  their 
circumstances.  Alternative  approaches  are:  to  provide  no  education  in  the  political  processor 
to  aim  at  education  which  will  enable  the  older  person  to  participate  as  an  individual.  Both  of 
the  positive  options  stress  the  importance  of  political  processes  as  a  means  of  achieving  power. 
The  issue  at  stake  is  simply  that  of  the  relative  merits  of  collective  (or  group)  versus  an 
individual  approach  to  making  an  impact  on  public  policy  and  programs. 

Issue  7. 

In  the  light  of  scarce  financial  and  manpower  resources,  which  should  be  given  the 
higher  priority:  (a)  educational  services  to  those  most  ready  and  most  in  the  habit 
of  participating  or  (b)  education  for  those  "hidden,"  relatively  unknown  and 
difficult  to  reach? 

Usually  persons  most  "ready,"  accessible,  and  with  a  history  of  participation  in  other 
activities  will  give  a  greater  response  to  education  programs  than  those  who  have  not  been 
active.  Also,  achievement  will  be  more  visible,  will  become  better  known  in  the  circle  of  those 
"who  count,"  and  will  usually  show  up  better  in  annual  reports  to  governing  boards  and  other 
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supporting  agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  programs  for  serving  the  hidden,  less  accessible, 
under-participant  (or  nonparticipant)— such  as  the  "homebound"  or  disadvantaged,  etc.— will 
require  more  resources,  often  a  drastic  modification  of  conventional  procedures  (e.g.,  mobile 
mini-laboratories,  door-to-door  interviewing,  use  of  paraprofessionals,  home  located  instruc- 
tion, etc.),  and  in  all  probability  will  yield  a  lower  outcome  per  unit  of  input.  The  issue  here  is 
one  of  feasibility,  visibility,  and  volume  of  achievement  on  the  one  hand  and  an  obligation  to 
the  less  favored  on  the  other.  In  which  direction  should  the  limited  resources  go? 

Issue  8. 

Should  available  facilities,  manpower,  and  funds  be  used  for  educational  programs 
designed  and  offered  by  educators  to  the  elderly  on  the  basis  of  their  presumed 
needs  and  interests?  Or,  should  such  support  be  available  only  when  older  people 
request  educational  services  and  participate  in  developing  them,  or  develop  and 
conduct  the  programs  themselves? 

There  would  probably  be  general  agreement  to  the  proposition  that  educational 
services  should  be  provided  in  response  to  requests  by  older  adults  and  that  the  older  adults 
should  be  major  participants  in  determining  what  kinds  of  educational  services  should  be 
offered  and  where.  Some  might  even  urge  that  educational  facilities  should  be  made  available 
only  to  older  people  who  organize  and  conduct  their  own  programs.  Characteristically, 
however,  most  of  the  educational  programs  that  have  been  offered  to  older  adults  have  been 
designed  and  conducted  by  professional  educators  and  others  who  presume  to  know  the  needs 
of  older  people  and  where  and  how  older  adults  can  best  be  taught. 

The  issue  is  clear;  the  implications  are  not.  Experience  thus  far  would  indicate  that 
there  will  be  little  action  if  we  wait  for  older  people  themselves  to  request,  initiate,  or  set  up 
and  operate  educational  programs.  The  Background  Paper  indicates  that  there  has  been 
some_though  not  much-response  to  educational  services  offered  by  educators  who  have 
become  interested  in  the  learning  needs  of  older  adults.  The  issue  is:  what  national  policy,  if 
any,  should  be  recommended  with  regard  to  this  matter? 
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APPENDIX  A 
Median  Years  of  School  Completed,  By  Sex,  Color,  and  Urban-Rural  Residence,  United  States,  1960 


Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


Age        Total 


Rural 
non- 
Urban        farm 


Rural 
farm 


Total 


Rural 
non- 
Urban       farm 


Rural 
farm 


Total 


Rural 
non- 
Urban        farm 


Rural 
farm 


Tale 


25+ 


10.3 


10.9 


9.0 


8.6        10.6 


11.2 


9.3 


7.9 


8.5 


5.8 


4.8 


25-29 

12.3 

12.4 

12.0 

11.5 

12.4 

12.5 

12.1 

12.1 

10.5 

11.1 

8.7 

7.0 

30-34 

12.1 

12.3 

11.1 

10.6 

12.2 

12.4 

11.5 

11.0 

9.7 

10.3 

7.8 

6.2 

35-39 

12.1 

12.2 

11.0 

10.0 

12.2 

12.3 

11.4 

10.5 

8.9 

9.7 

7.2 

5.7 

40-44 

11.6 

12.0 

10.2 

8.9 

12.0 

12.1 

10.6 

9.2 

8.3 

8.7 

6.4 

5.2 

45-49 

10.3 

10.9 

9.0 

8.7 

10.7 

11.3 

9.4 

8.8 

7.4 

8.1 

5.6 

4.9 

50-54 

9.4 

10.1 

8.7 

8.5 

9.8 

10.4 

8.8 

8.6 

6.8 

7.4 

5.1 

4.7 

55-59 

8.7 

8.9 

8.4 

8.3 

8.8 

9.1 

8.5 

8.4 

6.0 

6.7 

4.4 

4.3 

60-64 

8.5 

8.7 

8.3 

8.2 

8.6 

8.8 

8.4 

8.3 

5.5 

6.1 

4.1 

4.1 

65-69 

8.3 

8.4 

8.1 

8.1 

8.4 

8.5 

8.2 

8.2 

4.7 

5.3 

3.6 

3.8 

70-74 

8.1 

8.2 

7.7 

7.9 

8.2 

8.3 

8.0 

8.1 

4.4 

5.0 

3.4 

3.7 

75+ 

8.0 

8.1 

7.3 

7.5 

8.1 

8.2 

7.7 

7.8 

3.9 

4.4 

3.0 

3.3 

Fema 

le 

25+ 

10.7 

11.1 

9.9 

9.2 

11.0 

11.5 

10.3 

9.7 

8.5 

8.9 

6.9 

6.5 

25-29 

12.3 

12.3 

12.1 

12.1 

12.3 

12.4 

12.2 

12.2 

11.1 

11.5 

9.5 

8.3 

30-34 

12.2 

12.3 

12.0 

12.1 

12.3 

12.3 

12.1 

12.1 

10.5 

10.9 

8.7 

7.8 

35-39 

12.2 

12.2 

11.9 

11.5 

12.2 

12.3 

12.1 

12.0 

9.7 

10.2 

7.9 

7.2 

40-44 

12.0 

12.1 

10.9 

10.4 

12.1 

12.2 

11.3 

10.9 

8.7 

9.1 

7.3 

6.9 

45-49 

108 

11.1 

10.0 

9.6 

11.2 

11.6 

10.4 

10.1 

8.1 

8.5 

6.8 

6.5 

50-54 

10.1 

10.4 

9.1 

8.9 

10.4 

10.7 

9.5 

9.2 

7.6 

8.1 

6.4 

6.3 

55-59 

9.0 

9.2 

8.7 

8.7 

9.2 

9.6 

8.8 

8.8 

6.9 

7.4 

5.7 

5.8 

60-64 

8.7 

8.8 

8.5 

8.5 

8.8 

8.9 

8.6 

8.6 

6.4 

6.8 

5.1 

5.4 

65-69 

8.5 

8.6 

8.3 

8.4 

8.6 

8.6 

8.4 

8.4 

5.6 

6.1 

4.5 

4.7 

70-74 

8.4 

8.5 

8.2 

8.2 

8.5 

8.5 

8.3 

8.3 

5.2 

5.7 

4.3 

4.5 

75+ 

8.3 

8.4 

8.1 

8.1 

8.4 

8.5 

8.2 

8.2 

4.5 

5.0 

3.7 

3.8 

Source:    Riley  and  Foner,  1968. 
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APPENDIX  B 
Students  in  Adult  Basic  Education  Programs,  By  Age,  Region,  and  State:  United  States,  Fiscal  Year  1969 


Region  and  State 

Total 

Age  group 

18-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65-over 

U.S.  Totals 

484,626 

Nonclassified 

4,714 

Classified 

479,912 

113,461 

127,757 

120,116 

70,148 

35,220 

13,210 

Region  I 

29,275 

8,494 

9,035 

6,124 

3,518 

1,699 

405 

Connecticut 

9,497 

2,516 

3,392 

2,009 

946 

473 

161 

Maine 

1,431 

287 

386 

371 

261 

91 

35 

Massachusetts 

13,930 

4,563 

3,998 

2,790 

1,646 

784 

149 

New  Hampshire 

1,024 

222 

281 

214 

182 

87 

38 

Rhode  Island 

1,691 

422 

492 

358 

245 

174 

98 

Vermont 

1,702 

484 

486 

382 

238 

90 

22 

Region  II 

41,801 

13,252 

11,629 

8,299 

5,351 

2,471 

799 

Delaware 

987 

345 

272 

164 

94 

48 

64 

New  Jersey 

9,947 

2,580 

3,013 

2,194 

1,498 

662 

0 

New  York 

13,112 

3,111 

4,082 

3,254 

1,718 

777 

170 

Pennsylvania 

17,755 

7,216 

4,262 

2,687 

2,041 

984 

565 

Region  1 1 1 

84,331 

20,768 

21,091 

26,373 

10,478 

4,571 

1,050 

Kentucky 

11,446 

3,033 

3,317 

2,721 

1,628 

632 

115 

Maryland 

5,943 

1,097 

1,794 

1,402 

911 

558 

181 

North  Carolina 

22,542 

1,127 

4,508 

13,525 

2,254 

902 

226 

Puerto  Rico 

20,239 

10,833 

4,594 

2,727 

1,384 

594 

107 

Virginia 

10,761 

2,228 

3,134 

2,425 

1,886 

819 

269 

Virgin  Islands 

323 

88 

114 

66 

42 

12 

1 

West  Virginia 

10,195 

1,465 

2,972 

2,925 

1,906 

797 

130 

District  of  Columbia 

2,882 

897 

658 

582 

467 

257 

21 

Region  IV 

91,548 

17,981 

21,377 

22,046 

17,117 

9,429 

3,598 

Alabama 

10,955 

2,126 

2,150 

2,515 

2,265 

1,333 

566 

Florida 

25,946 

3,580 

6,925 

7,512 

5,130 

2,183 

616 

Georgia 

17,825 

3,544 

4,030 

3,677 

2,946 

2,409 

1,219 

Mississippi 

9,354 

2,532 

1,864 

2,048 

1,804 

864 

242 

South  Carolina 

13,164 

2,724 

3,023 

3,133 

2,511 

1,308 

465 

Tennessee 

14,304 

3,475 

3,385 

3,161 

2,461 

1,332 

490 

Region  V 

58,979 

13,230 

16,972 

15,015 

8,383 

3,779 

1,600 

Illinois 

25,314 

4,810 

8,100 

6,582 

3,797 

1,519 

506 

Indiana 

5,616 

1,492 

1,535 

1,481 

672 

385 

51 

Michigan 

1 1 ,909 

2,993 

3,010 

2,806 

1,887 

836 

377 

Ohio 

12,739 

2,668 

3,376 

3,423 

1,714 

913 

645 

Wisconsin 

3,401 

1,267 

951 

723 

313 

126 

21 

30 


Students  in  Adult  Basic  Education  Programs,  By  Age,  Region,  and  State: 
United  States,  Fiscal  Year  1969  -  Continued 


Region  and  State 

Total 

Age  group 

18-24 

2534 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65-over 

Region  VI 

21,470 

5,909 

5,987 

4,738 

2,930 

1,495 

411 

Iowa 

6,232 

1,976 

1,685 

1,294 

698 

427 

152 

Kansas 

2,357 

236 

318 

671 

703 

391 

38 

Minnesota 

2,384 

637 

830 

508 

278 

95 

36 

Missouri 

6,841 

2,297 

2,120 

1,372 

659 

274 

119 

Nebraska 

1,740 

285 

320 

448 

391 

240 

56 

North  Dakota 

691 

147 

199 

189 

112 

40 

4 

South  Dakota 

1,225 

331 

515 

256 

89 

28 

6 

Region  VII 

77,159 

15,614 

19,032 

19,652 

12,745 

6,803 

3,313 

Arkansas 

6,122 

1,285 

1,286 

1,469 

1,041 

796 

245 

Louisiana 

13,425 

2,858 

2,871 

2,897 

2,240 

1,525 

1,034 

New  Mexico 

3,294 

698 

923 

852 

532 

229 

60 

Oklahoma 

8,147 

2,492 

2,798 

1,602 

969 

275 

11 

Texas 

46,171 

8,281 

11,154 

12,832 

7,963 

3,978 

1,963 

Region  VIM 

7,279 

2,139 

2,211 

1,636 

832 

351 

110 

Colorado 

3,033 

875 

876 

721 

339 

167 

55 

Idaho 

1,732 

520 

598 

362 

196 

44 

12 

Montana 

* 

-*■ 

* 

# 

* 

* 

* 

Utah 

1,602 

425 

491 

380 

178 

93 

35 

Wyoming 

912 

319 

246 

173 

119 

47 

8 

Region  IX 

68,070 

16,074 

20,423 

16,233 

8,794 

4,622 

1,924 

Alaska 

1,064 

319 

386 

205 

92 

51 

11 

Arizona 

1,589 

510 

388 

379 

194 

86 

32 

California 

50,378 

12,188 

15,617 

12,366 

6,208 

3,174 

825 

Guam 

476 

111 

157 

118 

70 

16 

4 

Hawaii 

7,078 

710 

1,503 

1,654 

1,331 

898 

982 

Nevada 

1,339 

599 

529 

143 

55 

8 

5 

Oregon 

2,397 

620 

690 

610 

332 

116 

29 

Washington 

3,749 

1,017 

1,153 

758 

512 

273 

36 

*  Not  available. 
Source:    National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  1970. 
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FOREWORD 


This  paper  on  Employment  provides  information  for  the  use  of 
leaders  concerned  with  the  development  of  proposals  and  recommendations 
for  national  policy  consideration  and  of  delegates  to  the  national  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  November- 
December  1971. 

The  first  four  sections  of  the  paper  discuss:  the  need  for  adequate 
employment  for  older  workers  and  the  problems  now  facing  the  middle-aged 
and  older  workers  in  our  society;  goals  proposed  by  previous  conferences  and 
groups-  knowledge  available  on  the  present  situation  of  public  employment 
services-  and  identifiable  gaps  in  meeting  their  employment  needs.  These 
sections  of  the  paper  were  prepared  by  Irvin  Sobel,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  Economics,  Florida  State  University,  with 
guidance  from  the  Technical  Committee  on  Employment. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  paper  raises  several  issues  relevant  to 
employment  for  older  people.  The  issues  were  formulated  by  the  Technical 
Committee  on  Employment  for  consideration  by  participants  in  White 
House  Conferences  at  all  levels  and  by  concerned  national  organizations.  The 
purpose  of  the  issues  is  to  focus  discussion  on  the  development  of 
recommendations  looking  toward  the  adoption  of  national  policies  aimed  at 
meeting  the  employment  needs  of  the  older  population.  The  proposals  and 
recommendations  developed  in  Community  and  State  White  House  Con- 
ferences and  by  national  organizations  will  provide  the  grist  for  the  use  of 
the  delegates  to  the  National  Conference  in  their  effort  to  formulate  a 
National  Policy  for  Aging. 


ArthurS.  Flemming 

Chairman,   National  Advisory  Committee 

for  the  1971  White  House  Conference 

on  Aging 


John  B.  Martin 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  the  Aging  and  Director  of  the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
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I.  INTRODUCTION-THE  NEED 


Modern  economic  thought  increasingly  views  retirement  as  one  phase-the  dissaving 
phase  in  fact-of  a  lifetime  income  flow.  In  this  view,  the  size  and  adequacy  of  retirement 
income  is  integrally  related  to  the  size  and  continuity  of  the  income  flow  prior  to  retirement. 
Inadequacies  and  discontinuities  in  income  flows  prior  to  retirement  can  either  reduce  the 
potential  amount  of  income  which  can  be  set  aside  for  later  years  or  even  impose  sufficient 
preretirement  dissavings  to  adversely  affect  the  well-being  of  the  retiree.  Because  the  great 
majority  of  individuals  generate  their  incomes  mainly  through  employment,  the  adequacy  of 
retirement  income  is  obviously  related  to  the  size,  time-path,  and  continuity  of  earnings  from 
employment  prior  to  retirement.  Unfortunately,  in  a  dynamic  economy— even  one  characterized 
by  rising  levels  of  per  capita  income-steadily  rising  levels  of  income  cannot  be  deemed  certain 
for  all  individuals  and  groups. 

Middle-aged  and  older  workers-those  over  45  especial ly-have  unique  adjustment 
problems  which  can  and  do  affect  the  continuity  of  their  employment  and  the  adequacy  of 
their  income  during  the  crucial  2  to  2!4  decades  before  retirement.  Advancing  age  affects  older 
worker  patterns  of  utilization,  earning  capacity,  and  the  ability  to  maintain  employment  with 
particular  kinds  of  employers.  When  displaced,  older  workers  find  it  relatively  difficult  to 
obtain  new  employment  at  earnings  levels  consonant  with  those  obtained  previously. 

A  major  focus  of  the  ensuing  discussion,  therefore,  is  upon  the  utilization, 
employment,  and  jobseeking  responses  of  the  aging.  It  is  equally  important  to  understand  the 
responses  of  private  and  public  institutions  to  the  older  workers  and  their  problems.  These 
responses  manifest  themselves  in  private  and  public  policies  and  programs  which  vitally 
influence  the  employment,  utilization,  and  earnings  levels  of  the  group  labeled  by  some  as 
"too  old  to  rehire  and  too  young  to  retire." 

Recognition  of  the  special  employment  problems  confronting  middle-aged  and  aging 
workers  in  the  labor  market  is  a  prime  precondition  for  generating  the  environment  conducive 
to  the  acceptance  of  those  policies  and  programs  which  could  answer  the  basic  needs  of  this 
group.  Economic  change  both  of  a  secular  and  cyclical  nature  has  manifested  generally 
disruptive  effects  upon  the  "human  capital"  of  the  over-45  age  groups  and  threatens  their 
ability  either  to  maintain  employment  or,  when  displaced,  to  find  equivalent  employment— in 
fact,  even  to  stay  in  the  labor  force  itself. 

The  increasing  recognition  of  public  and  private  needs  in  the  age-employment  area  and 
desires  to  implement  programs  to  meet  them  should  not  rest  solely  or  even  appreciably  upon 
humanitarian  grounds  even  though  human  concerns  are  and  have  been  an  integral  part  of  our 
societal  heritage.  More  significantly,  the  close  relationship  between  maximum  utilization  of 
our  labor  force  potential  and  our  economic  growth  rate  means  that  successful  solutions  "pay 
off"  for  our  society.  A  basic  issue  which  is  of  crucial  importance  to  public  policy  is  whether, 
with  coincident  pressures  from  youth  and  minority  unemployment,  we  can  assign  the  aging  a 
much  higher  priority  in  both  private  and  public  manpower  policies  than  they  have  hitherto 
been  accorded. 

The  role  need  for  employment  is  also  of  crucial  importance  in  generating  the  sense  of 
urgency  required  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  willingness  to  accord  the  aging  a  higher  priority  in  our 
programs.  Failure  to  maintain  continuous  employment  in  a  society  that  is  still  basically 
work-oriented  has  adverse  psychological  and  physiological  consequences  upon  the  individual 
and  imposes  costs  upon  both  the  families  affected  and  upon  our  society  as  well. 

From  the  outset,  therefore,  an  overriding  general  need  is  the  achievement  of  a  much 
greater  degree  of  sensitivity  and  understanding  of  age-employment  problems  by  private  and 


public  institution  and  a  true  de  facto  rather  than  de  jure  elimination  of  age  bias  in 
employment. 

The  particular  utilization,  employment,  earnings,  and  displacement  problems  confront- 
ing the  aging  call  forth  the  need  for  certain  basic  programmatic  adjustments.  Programmatic 
recommendations  have  ranged  from  greater  access  to  public  and  private  training  programs  to 
individual  job-creating  assistance  programs.  Such  efforts  could  on  the  one  hand  encompass 
programs  designed  to  stimulate  and  enhance  mobility  and  on  the  other  stimulate  attempts  to 
increase  employment  in  distressed  areas.  To  the  extent  that  programs  can  be  devised  to  modify 
or  even  limit  the  extent  and  severity  of  displacement,  older  workers  would  be  especially 
benefitted.  And,  above  all,  these  older  worker  adjustment  difficulties  would  indicate  the  need 
for  an  effective  system,  of  both  private  and  public  employment  services,  willing  to  accord  the 
aging  a  much  higher  priority  in  their  placement  efforts  than  hitherto.  Such  basic  labor  market 
institutions  need  sufficient  resources  to  be  engaged  in  educating  employers,  and  in  effectively 
counseling  and  finding  employment  for  the  more  hard-to-place  before  they  become  either 
unemployable  or  discouraged. 

In  a  real  sense,  the  artificial  separation  of  this  over-45  age  group  and  its  problems  from 
those  of  the  retirees  has  serious  consequences.  The  possibility,  if  not  probability,  that 
retiree-oriented  organizations  will  regard  the  problems  of  preretirement  continuity  of 
employment  and  adequacy  of  income  as  secondary— and  perhaps  even  view  their  younger 
preretirement  counterparts  as  rival  claimants  for  public  and  private  resources— is  a  real  one. 
There  is  a  genuine  danger  that  a  society  faced  with  both  the  urgent  concerns  of  youth 
education,  training,  and  employment,  and  the  pressing  problems  of  the  retired  aged,  will  assign 
a  much  too  low  priority  to  middle  aged  and  aging  whose  problems  of  adjustment  to  a  changing 
economy  are  equally  acute.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  reassess  and  further 
develop  the  public  and  private  employment  policies  affecting  middle-aged  and  older 
workers. 


II.  LONG-RANGE  GOALS 

Policymakers  in  all  modern  societies  have  been  increasingly  aware  of  the  close 
relationship  between  maximum  utilization  of  the  national  labor  force  potential  and  economic 
growth  rates.  In  the  past,  this  relationship  was  more  likely  to  have  been  defined  solely  as 
requiring  the  achievement  and  maintenance  of  a  full  employment  level  of  economic  activity 
through  monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  Today,  elimination  of  the  dislocations  in  the  labor  market 
which  interfere  with  and  negate  the  maximum  development  and  utilization  of  human  resources 
is  also  part  of  the  "conventional  wisdom"  of  the  economic  policymaker. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  the  objective  of  developing  and  improving  the  quality  and 
employment  of  the  total  manpower  resources  required  for  a  nation's  economic  strength  is 
equally  important  as  a  basic  goal  of  national  economic  and  social  policy.  This  view 
implies-within  the  Western  ideological  framework  of  free  choice  by  both  workers  and 
employers-an  active  labor  market  policy.  An  active  labor  market  policy  can  be  designed  to 
harmonize  private  and  public  manpower  policies  directed  towards  maximizing  per  capita 
productivity  by  achieving  a  better  balance  between  jobs,  employment,  and  labor  force 
potential.  Attaining  such  economic  goals  requires  employing  and  making  employable  those 
45-to-65-y ear-old  labor  force  members,  who,  even  in  a  full-employment  environment,  would 
still  encounter  great  difficulties  in  the  labor  market.  This  country's  oft-repeated,  longrun 
economic  and  social  goals,  therefore,  involve  manpower  policies  and  programs  which  focus  key 
manpower  institutions  upon  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  those  basic  labor  market 
disabilities  and  structural  malfunctions  which  interfere  with  the  maximum  matching  of  human 
potential,  skills,  and  jobs. 

This  nation's  longrun  goals,  as  we  have  enunciated  them  in  numerous  Congresses, 
meetings,  and  before  such  bodies  as  the  International  Labor  Organization  and  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  involve  not  only  full  employment  and  the 
attainment  of  a  better  balance  over  time  between  manpower  supply  and  demand  but  also  the 
rapid  placement  of  all  workers  in  jobs  commensurate  with  their  highest  abilities.  Such  policies 
necessitate  the  enhancement  of  equal  access  to  job  opportunities  for  every  individual, 
regardless  of  age.  The  achievement  of  these  longrun  goals  may  require  the  filling  of  such 
diverse  functions  as  vocational  guidance  and  testing,  counseling  for  training  and  retraining, 
rehabilitation  of  older  workers,  special  services  and  job-creating  activities  for  the  hard-to-place, 
special  consulting  services  to  employers,  job  information,  payment  of  maintenance  and  moving 
allowances,  and  limitations  on  displacement.  Fulfilling  these  functions  will  necessitate  a 
blending  of  general  policies  aimed  at  the  entire  labor  force  and  specific  policies  directed 
toward  the  unique  problems  of  the  middle  aged  and  aging. 
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III.  KNOWLEDGE  AVAILABLE 

A.   INTRODUCTION 

The  rapid  and  intense  pace  of  technological  change  accompanied  by  equally  significant 
shifts  in  consumer  tastes  and  preferences  have  been  omnipresent  factors  affecting  the 
employment  and  utilization  of  the  entire  labor  force.  It  is  obvious  that  these  changes  have 
produced  important  shifts  in  manpower  requirements  between  industries,  occupations,  and 
economic  sectors.  Certainly  the  manner  in  which  large  numbers  of  workers  have  been  utilized 
has  been  drastically  altered. 

The  pattern  of  utilization  and  ability  to  change  jobs  and  occupations  of  many  workers 
over  45  have  been  affected  by  their  lower  average  length  of  education  and  training  which 
occurred  25  or  more  years  ago  in  a  somewhat  different  world  of  work.  In  attempting  to 
understand  the  age-employment  problem,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  consequent  adjustments  made  by  these  workers.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  choice 
of  age  45  as  the  reference  point  for  age-employment  problems,  while  necessary  for  statistical 
purposes,  is  still  arbitrary.  The  data  which  will  be  presented  below  would  indicate  that  for 
major  categories  of  workers  adverse  age-employment  effects  begin  earlier.  We  will  examine  the 
basic  differences  between  the  occupational  and  industrial  structure  in  which  older  workers 
prepared  themselves  and  that  to  which  they  must  currently  adjust.  The  consequences  to  the 
aging  of  these  differences  in  the  world  of  work  upon  the  utilization  patterns,  stability  of 
employment,  success  in  job  search,  and  ability  to  adjust  to  displacement  through  new 
employment  are  examined  herein.  The  analysis  will  be  focused  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  guides 
to  labor  market  policies  and  programs. 


B.  MANPOWER  IMPLICATIONS  OF  CURRENT  PATTERNS  OF  ECONOMIC  GROWTH: 
GENERAL  EFFECT  IN  EMPLOYMENT  ON  OLDER  WORKERS 

Technological  change,  product  innovation,  and  a  continued  rise  in  the  general  level  of 
income  are  causing  industrial  and  occupational  shifts  in  employment  which  have  special  effects 
upon  the  over-45's  who  are  in  the  labor  force.  The  net  effect  of  these  changes  is  adverse  to  the 
over-45's  in  the  labor  market,  some  of  whom  find  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  make  the 
adjustments  required  to  remain  in  the  mainstream  of  an  economy  which  is  changing  so  rapidly. 

1.  Unskilled  and  Semi-Skilled  Employment 

Many  of  the  more  obvious  and  important  occupational  effects  of  current  change  can  be 
ascertained  from  a  brief  examination  of  the  impact  upon  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
occupations  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  older  workers  are  still  engaged. 

The  increased  mechanization  of  materials-handling,  both  in  industry  and  in  ware- 
housing, has  eliminated  much  manual  labor.  Factory  jobs  involving  either  manipulation  of 
equipment  or  manual  tending  of  machines  are  also  becoming  relatively  fewer  because  of  the 
introduction  of  automatic  machinery.  Even  when  semi-skilled  operatives  are  still  required  for 
automatic  machinery  they  are  likely  to  be  far  fewer  in  number  than  the  operatives  replaced. 

A  continued  rise,  however,  in  the  general  level  of  income,  accompanied  by  a  rising 
demand  for  leisure  and  medical  services,  may  mean  more  jobs  for  parking  lot  attendants, 
gardners,  home  repair  mechanics,  nurses'  aides,  attendants  in  rest  homes,  and  hotel  employees 
of  all  sorts.  For  all  of  the  above  relatively  unskilled  jobs,  not  only  are  these  apparently  no 


barriers  inimical  to  the  utilization  and  employment  of  older  workers  but  these  fields  currently 
utilize  higher  proportions  than  normal  (in  terms  of  their  percentages  in  the  labor  force)  of  such 
workers.  However,  the  rise  in  employment  in  these  few  fields  is  sufficiently  counterbalanced 
by  losses  in  other  low-level  service  sectors  (e.g.,  laundries,  elevator  operation)  and  in  other 
industrial  activities  to  produce  an  expected  decline  in  unskilled  employment.  At  the  same  time, 
employment  in  the  operative  (or  semi-skilled)  category  will  at  best  rise  at  a  rate  which  is 
proportionately  half  to  two-thirds  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  labor  force. 

Increasingly,  the  typical  production  worker  is  becoming  a  machine  monitor,  a  function 
already  characteristic  of  many  operators  of  highly  automated  equipment.  The  substantial 
responsibilities  involved  in  supervising  complexes  of  costly  automatic  equipment  require  that 
the  operator  of  such  equipment  be  a  skilled  watchman  with  a  much  higher  level  of  education 
than  that  demanded  in  the  past  for  a  factory  operative. 


2.  Skilled  Employment 

Among  the  skilled,  the  number  of  maintenance  and  repair  workers  qualified  to  service 
and  repair  electronic  equipment,  instruments,  and  automated  equipment  will  expand 
continuously,  offsetting  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  numerical  loss  in  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled  employment  when  such  machinery  is  installed. 

More,  better,  and  perhaps  a  new  kind  of  training  is  required  for  the  maintenance 
positions  in  enterprises  adopting  this  new  type  of  complex  equipment.  The  need  for  such  new 
training  results  from  the  combined  electronic,  electro-mechanical,  and  sometimes  even 
hydraulic  operations  involved  in  these  new  systems.  Maintenance  electricians,  home  appliance 
and  even  automobile  and  airplane  servicemen  will  need  more  technical  education  in  order  to 
service  the  more  complex  models  which  come  into  use.  Older  workers  are  not  likely  to  have 
acquired  the  training  and  skills  necessary  either  to  compete  for  these  positions  or  to  be  eligible 
for  entry  into  this  field. 

3.  Clerical  and  Proprietary  Employment 

Among  office  and  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  is  eliminating  routine 
jobs  by  performing  such  functions  as  accounting,  addressing,  billing,  inventory  and  stock 
control,  payrolls,  handling  and  processing  of  vouchers,  posting,  and  other  record-keeping. 
Many  of  the  new  jobs  created  by  the  introduction  of  data  processing,  such  as  programmer  and 
systems  analyst,  are  either  in  the  professional  category  or,  as  in  the  case  of  equipment 
operators,  in  the  upper  levels  of  clerical  work.  The  ability  of  older  clerical  employees  to  adapt 
to  the  new  workflows,  and  to  work  and  meet  the  educational  and  skill  requirements  involved, 
is  conjectural,  especially  for  those  who  formerly  performed  the  more  routine  clerical  functions 
being  eliminated. 

Market  trends  have  been  continuously  causing  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  proprietors 
and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so-even  though  the  numbers  of  specialized  proprietors  in  the 
new  service  and  repair  areas  may  continue  to  advance.  Certainly  the  type  of  proprietary  small 
retail  establishment,  frequently  the  refuge  of  older  persons,  will  continue  to  decline. 

4.  Professional  Employment 

In  the  scientific  and  engineering  professions  a  noticeable  effect,  especially  linked  to  the 
rapid  rise  in  expenditures  for  research  and  development,  has  been  the  creation  of  new 
specialties  little  known  even  a  decade  ago,  and  more  likely  to  have  been  encountered  only  in 
science  fiction  when  most  of  the  present  day  over-45's  were  undergoing  their  training.  The 
development  of  computers  has  had  a  revolutionary  effect  upon  many  scientific  and  technical 
fields  and  specialties  and  increasingly  requires  interdisciplinary  and  interfield  training.  These 
continuing  trends  again  impose  very  severe  hardships  and  disadvantages  for  older  (over-45) 
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engineering  and  scientific  personnel,  whose  education  and  training  reflect  the  old  disciplinary 
and  field  subdivisions. 

C.  THE  PATTERNS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CHANGE,  1930-75 

Individuals  prepare  for  work  (i.e.,  make  their  decisions  about  education,  training,  and 
choice  of  occupations,  industries,  and  even  localities)  in  terms  of  the  situation  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  their  entry  into  the  labor  markets.  Thus,  the  patterns  of  utilization  of  workers  who 
today  are  55  and  over  reflect  and  are  heavily  influenced  by  the  economic  world  of  the  1930's, 
the  time  today's  older  workers  were  entering  the  labor  force.  Similarly,  the  utilization  patterns 
of  today's  45-year-old  reflect  the  1940  period.  Educational  and  training  institutions  would 
indeed  be  fortunate  to  keep  current  with  the  occupational  trends  and  demands  of  the  period  in 
which  they  have  to  prepare  people  for  economic  activity.  All  too  often,  especially  in 
vocational  education,  the  pattern  of  preparation  is  for  occupations  and  fields  in  vogue  in  the 
recent  and  sometimes  not  too  recent  past. 

The  ability  to  adjust  to  new  fields,  and  even  the  patterns  of  utilization  of  older 
workers-given  the  tendency  with  mounting  age  to  stay  as  long  as  possible  in  the  fields  in 
which  one  is  employed-are  themselves  products  of  the  type  of  economic  world  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the  labor  force.  Table  1  indicates  the  extent,  both  actual 
and  prospective,  of  occupational  change  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 


TABLE  1.-PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  LABOR  FORCE 
BY  OCCUPATION  1900-1975  (BOTH  SEXES) 


Major  Occupation  Group 


1975  1970 
est.   est. 


1969  1960  1950  1940  1930   1920   1910  1900 


Total 100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

White-collar  workers 47.8     46.6      47.3  42.3  36.6  31.1  29.4  24.9  21.3  17.6 

Professional,  technical,  and 

kindred 14.2      13.3       13.8  11.4  8.6  7.5  6.8  5.4  4.7  4.3 

Managers,  proprietors,  and 

officials   10.7     10.7       10.2  8.4  8.7  7.3  7.4  6.6  6.6  5.1 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers..  16.2     15.9       17.2  15.0  12.3  9.6  8.9  8.0  5.3  3.0 

Sales 6.7       6.7         6.0  7.5  7.0  6.7  6.3  4.9  4.7  4.5 

Blue-collar  workers 33.4     34.3      36.2  39.6  41.1  39.8  39.6  40.2  38.2  35.8 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and 

kindred             12.8      12.8       13.1  14.3  14.1  12.0  12.8  13.0  11.6  10.5 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers  16.3  16.9  18.4  19.9  20.4  18.4  15.8  15.6  14.6  12.8 
Laborers,  except  farm  and 

mjne 4.3       4.6         4.7  5.4  6.6  9.4  11.0  11.6  12.0  12.5 

Service  workers 14.3      13.8       12.2  11.8  10.5  11.7  9.8  7.8  9.6  9.0 

Private  household 27I  53  5^  4J  4X~  3.3  5.0  5.4 

Service  workers 10.1  9.0  7.9  7.1  5.7  4.5  4.6  3.6 

Farmworkers   4.5        5.3         4.2  6.3  11.8  17.4  21.2  27.0  30.9  37,5 

Farmers  and  farm  managers...  2.4  3.9  7.4  10.4  12.4  15.3  16.5  19.9 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  ..  .  1.9  2.4  4.4       7.0  8.8  11.7  14.4  17.7 


Source:    U.S.  Decennial  Census  1900-1960.  Estimates  for  1970  and  1975  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  taken  from 

Manpower  Report  of  the  President  -  March  1964  (Washington,  D.C:   U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  table  E-5. 
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The  data  underscore  the  relative  movement  to  occupations  and  fields  requiring  higher 
levels  of  education  and  training.  They  indicate  that  older  workers  began  their  work  careers  in 
what  might  be  termed  a  blue-collar  world.  Today  the  proportion  of  white-collar  workers  is 
approaching  the  50  percent  mark,  far  in  excess  of  the  blue-collar  proportion  which  was  first 
surpassed  by  the  white-collar  category  only  in  1960.  Within  all  major  occupational  areas  there 
has  been  a  pronounced  movement  away  from  the  unskilled  fields  toward  those  requiring  higher 
levels  of  specialized  skill  and  training.  Most  significantly,  the  55-year-old  prepared  himself  or 
herself  in  a  period  in  which  agriculture  occupied  between  one  out  of  four  and  one  out  of  five 
of  the  labor  force.  Today  only  one  in  20  is  accommodated  in  the  farm  sector. 

The  rapidity  of  the  industrial  transformation  has  been  such  that  some  highly 
specialized  industries  and  service  fields  constituting  fields  of  major  employment  in  the  1930's 
now  employ  a  much  smaller  number  of  persons.  To  the  extent  that  such  industries  decline  and 
older  workers,  who  tend  to  stay  to  the  end  in  such  fields,  remain  in  them,  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  labor  forces  of  these  industries  consists  of  older  workers.  The  tendency  to  stay 
until  displacement  occurs  is  reinforced  by  the  normal  lack  of  liberal  vesting  provisions  in  many 
private  pension  plans.  Thus,  for  many  aging  individuals,  adequacy  of  retirement  income  is 
closely  related  to  the  ability  to  stay  with  one  employer.  Among  such  industries  are  mining 
(especially  coal),  textiles,  apparel  and  related  products,  and,  above  all,  railroad  transportation 
which  is  now  far  surpassed  by  motor  freight  transportation  as  an  employer  of  workers.  While 
only  10  percent  of  all  truck  drivers  are  over  55,  approximately  50  percent  of  railroad  engineers 
and  a  higher  proportion  of  conductors  are  that  old. 

Among  the  industries  declining  in  an  absolute  numerical  sense  since  1930  are  lumber 
and  wood  products,  furniture  and  fixtures,  food  and  kindred  products,  tobacco,  and  leather 
and  leather  products.  The  labor  forces  in  these  generally  lower-paying  fields  are  in  the  main 
heavily  characterized  by  older  workers.  Stone,  clay  and  glass  products,  blast  furnace  and  basic 
steel  products,  oil  and  petroleum  products,  all  characterized  by  relatively  high  proportions  of 
over-45's,  have  declined  relatively  as  employers  of  manpower.  The  most  rapidly  expanding 
industrial  sectors  are  the  service  industries,  including  telephone  communications,  public 
utilities,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  and  all  jurisdictions  of 
government.  Given  both  the  basic  differences  in  structure  and  in  occupational  requirements 
between  the  expanding  and  contracting  sectors,  and  the  limited  mobility  of  older  workers  in 
general,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  contracting  fields  of  employment  are  all 
characterized  by  a  relatively  aged  work  force.  This  characteristic  is  reinforced  in  such 
geographically  concentrated  industries  as  coal  mining  in  which  occupational  and  industrial 
mobility  would  also  necessitate  relocation  and  geographical  mobility. 

The  broad  occupational  sectors  encompassed  so  far  in  this  discussion  at  best  only  hint 
at  the  basic  changes  which  have  occurred  within  specific  occupations.  While  the  labor  force 
increased  35  percent  between  1930-60,  from  48  million  to  65  million,  the  numbers  in  specific 
occupations  and  fields  changed  at  markedly  different  rates.  The  number  of  accountants 
increased  21/2  times,  college  professors  3  times,  draftsmen  21/2  times,  and  engineers  4  times  to 
approximately  900,000.  Other  fields  and  occupations  characterized  by  relatively  large 
advances,  i.e.,  by  more  than  doubling,  are  natural  and  social  sciences,  technician  employment, 
and  teaching.  Such  occupations  as  actors,  clergymen,  dentists,  mining  engineers,  chiropractors, 
funeral  directors,  osteopaths,  pharmacists,  and  veterinarians  either  declined  numerically  or 
advanced  slowly  despite  the  rise  in  professional  employment  from  3.3  million  to  7.3  million 
during  this  30-year  period. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  managers,  public  officials,  and  proprietors  increased  from 
3.6  million  to  5.4  million  during  a  period  in  which  the  number  of  selfemployed  proprietors 
declined  substantially— in  fact,  from  2.5  million  to  1.9  million  between  1950-60.  Among  the 
other  occupations  increasing  numerically  during  the  entire  period  are  such  clerical  occupations 
as  stenographers,  typists  and  secretaries,  cashiers,  bank  tellers,  and  sales  clerks.  The  more 
numerically  important  occupations  in  the  expanding  fields  are  foremen,  linemen  and  telephone 
servicemen,  mechanics  and  repair  men,  road  machinery  operators,  pressmen,  and  stationary 
engineers. 
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A  whole  list  of  declining  occupations,  on  the  other  hand,  ranging  from  bakers, 
blacksmiths,  boilermakers,  bookbinders,  masons,  cabinetmakers,  carpenters,  forgemen,  jew- 
elers, locomotive  engineers,  firemen,  loom-fixers,  millers,  painters,  plasterers,  shoemakers, 
compositors,  and  typesetters,  should  be  noted.  Many  of  these  occupations  accounted  for  major 
fields  of  either  vocational  education  or  apprentice-training  in  the  1920'sand  1930's.  Virtually 
all  of  the  declining  fields  are  characterized  by  relatively  high  proportions  of  aging  workers. 

Of  note  among  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers  are  increases  in  such  occupations 
as  auto-service  and  parking  attendants,  deliverymen  and  routemen,  checkers,  baby  sitters  (a 
five-fold  increase  between  1950-60),  hospital  attendants,  housekeepers,  janitors  and  sextons, 
porters,  guards  and  protective  service  workers,  and  waiters.  All  of  these  are  low-level, 
low-income  fields  characterized  by  relatively  high  proportions  of  older  workers.  The  decline  in 
occupations  such  as  dressmakers  and  seamstresses,  fumacemen,  knitters,  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning  workers,  meatcutters,  milliners,  coal  miners,  motormen,  spinners  and  weavers,  and 
porters,  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  miners,  substantial.  But  the  decline  was  not 
sufficiently  precipitous  so  as  to  displace  older  workers  with  younger.  Rather,  the  declines  in 
these  fields  probably  served  more  to  discourage  younger  workers  from  entering,  resulting  in 
labor  forces  with  a  higher  average  age  than  in  advancing  fields.  However,  given  that  the  declines 
in  the  fields  were  not  distributed  evenly  between  firms,  industries,  and  areas,  with  some  firms 
in  given  regions  shutting  down  completely,  the  resulting  displacement  did  bring  about 
significant  older  worker  unemployment. 

Given  these  substantial  changes  in  occupational  distribution  in  the  past  decades,  to 
which  older  workers  can  at  best  only  partially  adjust,  the  occupational  and  labor  force  profile 
of  older  workers  differs  significantly  from  that  of  their  younger  counterparts. 

The  data  in  Table  2  indicate  relatively  more  older  men  in  declining  occupations,  such  as 
farmers  or  proprietors,  and  relatively  fewer  in  the  expanding  professional,  technical,  clerical, 
and  sales  occupations.  The  data  which  combine  both  managers  and  proprietors  may  not 
indicate  the  real  problems  for  the  over-45's  in  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  them  are 
proprietors,  mainly  of  small  shops.  Once  adjusted  for  this  fact,  the  proportions  over-45 
performing  managerial  services  may  not  be  significantly  higher.  In  fact,  if  the  below  25 
cateqory,  mainly  too  young  to  achieve  managerial  rank,  were  excluded,  the  proportions 
over-45  in  the  managerial  ranks  are  undoubtedly  lower  than  those  in  the  prime  age  categories 
25  to  44. 


TABLE  2.-OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYED  MEN 
14  to  44,  AND  45  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER,  1960 


Major  Occupation  Group 


Men  14-44 
years  old 


Men  45  years 
old  and  over 


Total 100.0 100.0 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 12.2  8.6 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 3.7  8.8 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors,  except  farm 9.1  14.4 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 7.9  6.3 

Sales  workers 7.5  6.7 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 19.9  21.3 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 22.9  17.7 

Private  household  workers 0.1  0.2 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 5.5  7.4 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 3.3  2.2 

Laborers,  except  farm 7.8  6.4 

Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  Census  of  Population:    1960.  Detailed  Characteristics.  United  States  Summary. 
Final  Report  PC  (1  )-1  D  (Washington,  D.C.:    U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  Table  204. 


The  much  higher  proportions  of  farmers  and  farm  managers  among  the  45-and-over 
group  reflect  the  continued  movement  out  of  agriculture  and  the  decline  in  number  of 
farms — affecting  mainly  young  prospective  farmers— and  the  occupational  and  geographical 
immobility  of  older  persons. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  trend  shown  in  table  2  accelerated  in  the  1960's.  In 
fact,  the  movement  to  the  upper  and  middle  occupational  categories  was  such  that  by  1969 
the  occupational  structure  approximated  that  projected  for  1975.  In  short,  the  occupational 
structure  of  the  economy  was  moving  in  a  direction  antithetical  to  that  of  the  over-45's  much 
more  rapidly  than  had  been  anticipated  only  a  few  years  before. 

There  are  relatively  fewer  older  workers  in  occupations  that  have  had  marked 
employment  increases  in  recent  years.  It  should  be  obvious,  for  instance,  that  older  men  would 
account  for  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  aeronautical,  electrical,  industrial  engineers, 
and  of  electronic  and  instrument  technicians.  In  like  manner,  there  is  only  a  small  porportion 
of  older  workers,  especially  at  the  skilled  level,  in  occupations  in  industries  that  have  grown  at 
a  rapid  rate.  Although  the  older  men  over  55  comprise  about  one-fifth  of  the  employed  male 
labor  force,  the  rapidly  growing  occupations  listed  in  Table  3  have  relatively  small  proportions 
in  this  age  classification,  i.e.,  much  less  than  10  percent.  At  the  same  time,  according  to  the 
data  in  Table  4,  older  men  represent  large  proportions  of  the  workers  in  occupations  which 
have  had  sharp  employment  decreases. 

TABLE  3.-OCCUPATIONS  IN  WHICH  MEN  55  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  REPRESENTED  10  PERCENT 
OR  LESS  OF  ALL  EMPLOYED  MALES,  1960,  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  MEN,  1950  to  1960 

Men  55  years  old      Percent  change  in 

a  and  over  as  percent  employment  of  men 

Occupation  of  a|)  emp|oyed         14  years  0|d  and 

males,  1 960  over,  1 950  to  1 960 

Chemists  . 9  14 

Designers  and  draftsmen 8  80 

Engineers,  aeronautical 4  194 

Engineers,  electrical 9  73 

Natural  scientists  (not  elsewhere  classified) 7  71 

Teachers,  elementary  school 9  b  -  - 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 10  57 

Technicians,  electrical  and  electronic 3  b-  - 

Other  specified  sales  workers0 10  d   71 

Linemen  and  servicemen,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  power 8  30 

Mechanics  and  repairmen,  airplane 7  62 

Mechancis  and  repairmen,  radio  and  television 7  39 

Attendants,  auto  service  and  parking 8  50 

Truck  drivers  and  deliverymen 10  26 

Welders  and  flame-cutters 10  37 

Operatives,  paper  and  allied  products 10  d15 

Operatives,  chemicals  and  allied  products 10  d13 

Firemen,  fire  protection   10  26 

Farm  laborers,  unpaid  family  workers 6  -74 

Laborers,  wholesale  and  retail  trade 10 

Source:  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  -  March  1964  (Washington,  D.C.:   U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  Table  39. 

8  Excludes  apprentices. 

b  Not  available. 

c  Includes  advertising  agents  and  salesmen,  auctioneers,  demonstrators,  hucksters  and  peddlers,  newsboys,  and  stock  and 
bond  salesmen. 

d  Data  for  1950  and  1960  are  not  strictly  comparable  because  of  small  differences  in  the  occupations  included. 
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TABLE  4.-0CCUPATI0NS  IN  WHICH  MEN  55  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  REPRESENTED  30  PERCENT 
OR  MORE  OF  ALL  EMPLOYED  MALES,  1960,  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  MEN,  1950  to  1960 


Occupation 


Men  55  years  old 

and  over  as  percent 

of  all  employed 

males,  1960 


Percent  change  in 
employment  of  men 

14  years  old  and 
over,  1950  to  1960 


Dentists 32  ^ 1 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 36  -43 

Officials  and  inspectors,  State  and  local  administration 36  20 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors  (n.  e.  c),  self-employed 29  -23 

Manufacturing 30  -29 

Wholesale  trade 32  a  "25 

Retail  trade,  except  eating  and  drinking  places 30  a  -30 

Other  industries  (including  those  not  reported  elsewhere) 32  -15 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 39  22 

Blacksmith,  forgemen,  and  hammermen 33  -44 

Locomotive  engineers 47  -22 

Shoemakers  and  repairers,  except  factory 42  -37 

Tailors  and  furriers   53  -54 

Stationary  firemen 30  -28 

Private  household  workers 35  -17 

Barbers   35  a  -10 

Charwomen,  janitors  and  porters 36  17 

Elevator  operators 44  -21 

Guards  and  watchmen 45  -2 

Laborers,  railroads  and  railway  express  service 30 -54 

Source:   Manpower  Report  of  the  President  -  March  1964  (Washington,  D.C.:   U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  Table  40. 
a  Data  for  1950  and  1960  are  not  strictly  comparable  because  of  small  differences  in  the  occupations  included. 

Older  men,  as  indicated  previously,  are  also  represented  to  a  disproportionately  large 
extent  in  a  number  of  unskilled  service  occupations  which  require  little  skill  and  training.  In 
many  cases  these  are  the  only  fields  of  activity  in  which  formerly  long-service  older  workers, 
displaced  from  better  and  higher  paying  jobs,  can  find  employment  without  encountering  age 
barriers. 

Several  of  the  major  "traditional"  professions  have  high  proportions  of  older  men.  Men 
of  this  age,  i.e.,  over  55,  represent  from  over  one-fifth  to  a  third  of  all  dentists,  physicians  and 
surgeons,  clergymen,  pharmacists,  lawyers,  and  judges.  These  fields  have  had  employment 
increases  well  below  the  national  average  for  professional  workers.  The  ability-given  the 
traditional  pattern  of  self-employment  in  these  professions-to  determine  the  pace  and 
intensity  of  work  and  to  go  on  practicing  well  beyond  conventional  retirement  age  is  another 
characteristic  of  these  fields  and  may  largely  account  for  the  high  proportions  of  older  workers 
in  them.  In  these  fields  where  free  choice  still  determines  age  of  retirement,  the  high 
proportion  of  individuals  who  remain  active  past  conventional  retirement  ages  would  also 
tentatively  indicate  that  if  retirement  were  optional  rather  than  compulsory  a  smaller  propor- 
tion over-65  would  in  fact  retire. 

Data  on  the  industrial  distribution  of  older  workers  is  even  more  incomplete,  but  in 
general  the  same  trends  as  pertain  to  occupations  prevail.  Older  workers  predominate,  or  are 
more  than  proportionately  significant,  in  industries  declining  absolutely  such  as  textiles,  coal, 
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apparel,  and  railroads,  or  in  those  declining  relatively,  such  as  steel  or  automobiles,  in  which 
employment  growth  has  kept  proportionate  pace  to  the  rise  of  the  labor  force.  Older  workers 
also  are  more  than  proportionately  represented  in  low  level  and  menial  service  fields  and  in 
nondurable  goods  industries.  In  fact,  these  are  the  fields  in  which  the  typical  older  worker, 
separated  from  a  long-standing  and  frequently  relatively  high  paying  semi-skilled  or  clerical 
job,  can  find  employment. 

D.  OTHER  FACETS  OF  UTILIZATION 
1.  Unemployment  and  Withdrawal  from  the  Labor  Force 

When  unemployment  rates  are  superficially  examined  they  seemingly  do  not  confirm 
any  serious  competitive  disadvantages  in  the  labor  market  for  older  workers.  The  rates  for 
male  older  workers  in  1964,  3.2  percent  for  those  45-54,  and  3.9  percent  for  the  55-64 
classification,  were  significantly  lower  than  the  4.7  average  male  unemployment  rate. 
However,  when  the  influence  of  high  unemployment  rates  for  younger  workers  is  removed 
from  the  total,  unemployment  rates  for  older  workers  were  significantly  higher  than  the  2.9 
percent  in  the  preceding  age  category  between  35-44  years.  By  1969,  a  year  of  high 
employment,  the  unemployment  rate  of  the  over-45's  was  still  slightly  higher  than  for  the 
prime  age  group,  but  the  differences  were  much  smaller  than  in  the  less  than  full 
employment  year  of  1964.  The  difference  prevailed,  notwithstanding  the  almost  universal 
existence— either  formally  embodied  in  trade  union  collective  bargaining  agreements  or 
informally  through  custom— of  seniority.  This  practice,  combined  with  much  lower  rates  of 
voluntary  job  mobility,  should  have  resulted  in  much  lower  rates  of  unemployment  for 
older  workers. 

The  reasons  that  unemployment  rates,  despite  these  favorable  factors,  mount  after  45 
lie  in  the  much  higher  durations  of  unemployment  after  displacement  and  conceivably  in  the 
current  nature  of  displacement.  When  displacement  is  less  drastic  and  encompasses,  at  any 
time,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  work  force  of  a  given  firm,  older  workers  generally  have 
enough  seniority  to  keep  their  jobs.  However,  when  the  nature  of  technological  and  market 
change-including  mergers,  consolidations,  and  relocation  of  plants-disrupts  and  displaces 
entire  labor  forces,  seniority  offers  little  or  no  protection.  Virtually  all  labor  market  students 
contend  that  the  nature  of  current  change  is  much  more  disruptive  in  this  context  than 
previous  change.1  If  such  is  the  case  and  older  jobseekers  of  all  categories  have  difficulty  in 
finding  equivalent  employment,  measures  which  would  limit  or  modify  the  effects  of 
displacement  could  be  highly  significant  instruments  of  manpower  policy.  Such  measures  have 
been  utilized  in  other  Western  societies  and  will  be  discussed  subsequently. 

These  data,  in  regard  to  rates  of  unemployment  by  age,  represent  the  least  important 
aspect  of  the  problem.  Such  information  can  be  likened  to  the  relatively  small,  visible  part  of 
the  employment  iceberg.  The  real  problem  is  that  many  older  workers  after  displacement,  and 
after  long  quests  for  employment,  tend  to  stop  looking  for  work  and  are  thus  subsequently 
classified  as  out  of  the  labor  force  rather  than  unemployed.  Thus,  involuntary  retirement  at 
ages  from  55  upward  may  represent  one  growing  and  highly  undesirable  facet  of  manpower 
utilization.  These  data  are  shown  in  Table  5.  They  indicate  not  only  that  labor  force 
participation  rates  for  the  over-45  males  are  declining  but  also  that  nonwhite  males,  whose 
occupational  and  industrial  concentration  is  such  that  they  are  likely  to  encounter  the  most 
severe  employment  difficulties,  have  the  lowest  labor  force  participation  rates.  Although  no 
complete  study  of  the  relationship  of  labor  force  participation  rates  to  occupational  and 
industrial  structure  has  been  made,  such  evidence— as  well  as  fragmentary  evidence  from  plant 


'This  should  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  this  statement,  in  any  way,  supports  some  contentions  by  the  "triple 
revolution"  proponents  that  automation  is  reducing  the  total  number  of  jobs. 
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shutdown  studies— indicates  that  labor  force  participation  rates  are  most  likely  to  decline  in 
those  occupations  (unskilled  and  semi-skilled)  and  industries  which  are  characterized  by 
serious  employment  difficulties. 

This  decline  in  labor  force  participation  rates  for  workers  over  55  (and  to  a  lesser 
extent  over  45)  has  been  continuous  during  the  past  decade,  persisting  even  during  the  full 
employment  period  from  1965-69.  The  decline  in  labor  force  participation  was  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  more  than  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  unemployment.  These  trends  would 
indicate  that  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  premature  withdrawal  from  the  labor  force  is 
likely  to  become  more  serious. 


TABLE  5.-EMPLOYMENT,  UNEMPLOYMENT,  AND  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  OF  MEN  25  to  64 
YEARS  OLD  IN  THE  CIVILIAN  NON-INSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION,  BY  AGE  AND 
COLOR,  1963,  1964,  1969  (RATE  PER  1,000) 


Not  employed 

Age  and  Color 

bmjjiuyeu 

Total 

Unemployed 

Not  in  labor  force 

1963 

1964 

1969 

1963 

1964 

1969 

1963 

1964 

1969 

1963 

1964 

1969 

Total,  25  to  34 

928 

940 

949 

72 

60 

51 

44 

34 

19 

28 

26 

32 

White 

936 

946 

953 

64 

54 

47 

38 

29 

17 

26 

25 

30 

Nonwhite  .  . 

859 

886 

910 

141 

115 

90 

90 

74 

34 

51 

41 

56 

Total,  35  to  44 

years 

941 

945 

954 

59 

55 

46 

34 

28 

16 

25 

27 

30 

White 

949 

951 

960 

51 

49 

40 

29 

25 

14 

22 

24 

26 

Nonwhite  .  . 

873 

885 

903 

127 

114 

97 

76 

58 

24 

51 

56 

73 

Total,  45  to  54 

years 

923 

926 

930 

77 

74 

70 

35 

31 

16 

42 

43 

54 

White 

930 

933 

937 

70 

67 

63 

32 

28 

14 

38 

39 

49 

Nonwhite  .  . 

847 

862 

871 

152 

139 

129 

64 

54 

24 

88 

85 

105 

Total,  55  to  64 

825 

823 

813 

175 

177 

187 

37 

33 

20 

138 

144 

167 

White 

831 

831 

822 

169 

169 

178 

35 

30 

17 

134 

139 

161 

Nonwhite  .  . 

763 

740 

747 

238 

260 

253 

61 

65 

32 

177 

194 

221 

Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Survey,  January  1964,  1965,  1970.  Data  for  1963  and  1964  also 

available  in  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  -  March  1965  (Washington,  D.C:    U.S.  Government  Printing  Office), 
Table  8. 


2.  Pattern  of  Movement  over  Time  by  Industry  and  Occupation 

All  available  data  from  work  histories,  especially  for  semi-skilled  and  clerical  workers, 
would  indicate  that  in  terms  of  such  criteria  as  skill  required,  attractiveness  of  work,  pay,  and 
status  of  jobs,  older  workers  generally  move  down  the  occupational  ladder.  In  the  main,  such 
downward  movement  is  the  result  of  involuntary  job  mobility  resulting  from  unemployment 
and  displacement  even  though,  as  will  be  developed  later,  older  workers  who  stay  with  their 
particular  firms  until  retirement  tend  to  suffer  the  same  fate.  In  fact,  the  tendency  in  job 
search  and  job  choice— initially  and  even  for  some  time  afterward— to  resist  such  downward 
movement  may  be  responsible  for  the  much  longer  (almost  double)  average  length  of 
unemployment  of  workers  over  45. 
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The  Ford  Study  (Sobel  and  Wilcock,  1963,  1966)  of  4,000  workers,  a  great  majority  of 
whom  were  unemployed  registrants  with  various  State  employment  services,  indicated  a 
substantial  amount  of  downward  movement.  Two-thirds  of  the  almost  3,000  older  workers  in 
the  sample  had  been  discharged  from  long  service  and  comparatively  high  paying  semi-skilled 
or  lower  and  middle  level  clerical  jobs.  They  subsequently  found  employment  in  low-level 
service  fields,  light  industry,  routine  clerical  work,  and  in  personal  care  activity,  in  those 
industries,  firms,  or  types  of  establishment  which  were  the  lowest  paying  and  least  attractive 
from  the  standpoint  of  prestige  and  status.  A  relatively  large  proportion  of  these  older  workers 
were  forced  to  take  casual  types  of  employment. 

These  data,  combined  with  the  data  previously  cited  which  show  that  a  growing  por- 
tion of  older  workers  over  55  are  dropping  out  of  the  labor  force,  indicate  that  the  problem  of 
maintaining  employment  for  older  workers  up  to  retirement  age  will  not  fade  away  with  full 
employment  and  can  intensify  despite  it. 

These  conclusions  are  further  supported  by  an  analysis  of  data  from  the  1960  Census 
on  earnings  by  age.  Median  incomes  for  men  45  to  54  are  below  those  35  to  44,  while  a  further 
substantial  reduction  is  experienced  by  the  55  to  64  group.  If  we  associate  higher  levels  of  pay 
with  higher  degrees  of  utilization  in  more  important  positions  and  functions,  we  can  make  the 
following  generalizations  about  utilization. 

Professional  and  management  employees  reach  their  peak  earnings  between  50  and  54. 
At  age  40,  according  to  the  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  of  March  1965,  "the  average 
teacher,  lawyer  or  plant  manager  is  still  acquiring  new  knowledge  and  skills  which  will  increase 
earning  capacity  and  chances  for  promotion,  while  the  self-employed  professional  is  still 
expanding  his  practice"  (p.  45). 

The  earnings  of  the  average  clerical  worker  (i.e.,  one  who  is  not  in  the  managerial 
stream),  of  craftsmen,  and  of  operatives,  reach  earning  peak  between  45  to  50,  and  decline 
thereafter.  Unskilled  workers  reach  their  earning  peaks  between  30  and  35.  Earnings  shrink 
because  of  greater  time  lost  through  unemployment,  the  downward  movement  either  after 
unemployment  or  changes  in  function  within  a  given  firm,  and  a  somewhat  average  greater 
amount  of  time  lost  by  older  workers  due  to  illness. 

Semi-skilled  and  skilled  workers  have  somewhat  ambiguous  patterns  of  utilization.  Due 
to  seniority  and  the  advantage  gained  by  experience,  the  proportion  of  workers  over  45 
holding  foremen  and  supervisory  positions  is  higher  than  that  for  younger  workers.  There  exist 
some  very  tentative  and  fragmentary  data  which  indicate  that  up  to  50  the  advantages  of 
seniority-by  allowing  bidding-in  for  higher  level  and  higher  paying  production  jobs-confers 
an  advantage.  Thus  a  higher  proportion  of  older  workers,  45  to  50,  can  be  found  at  the  top  of 
manual  and  lower  to  middle  level  clerical  and  administrative  job  ladders.  At  age  50  or 
thereabouts,  because  of  difficulties  in  some  production  jobs  and  the  tendency  to  move  older 
workers  to  lighter,  easier,  and  less  repetitive  work  (frequently  in  maintenance,  and 
material-handling),  the  situation  begins  to  change.  Older  workers,  even  when  they  retain  their 
employment  in  a  given  firm,  tend  to  move  thereafter  down  the  job  ladder. 

Very  little  systematic  analysis  of  career  utilization  patterns  can  be  found  and  whatever 
data  exist  are  at  best  fragmentary.  For  instance,  studies  for  engineers,  one  of  the  few  fields  in 
which  such  analysis  exists,  indicate  that  engineers  over  45  are  much  more  likely  to  have  moved 
into  administrative  and  managerial  jobs,  either  within  engineering  departments  or  in 
production,  and  even  into  higher  level,  more  generalized  forms  of  management.  Some 
proportion  of  those  who  do  not  move  in  the  managerial  stream  move  into  technical  sales.  At 
the  other  extreme,  some  sizeable  proportion  of  those  who  have  not  moved  out  of  engineering 
are  constrained,  because  of  the  inability  to  adapt  to  new  fields  and  as  a  result  of  lack  of 
modern  training,  to  function  at  a  technician's  level-in  many  cases,  however,  at  relatively  high 
levels  of  pay.  Such  workers  are,  however,  often  very  vulnerable  to  displacement  resulting  from 
decline  in  technical  staff  needs.  The  recent  cutbacks  in  many  technical  or  defense  oriented 
industries  have  had  severe  impacts  on  engineering  and  technical  personnel,  many  of  them  with 
20  to  25  years  of  experience. 
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The  paucity  of  specific  and  conclusive  data,  within  given  professions,  occupations,  or 
even  industries,  as  to  how  older  workers  are  utilized  somewhat  limits  this  analysis.  Studies, 
both  over  time  and  using  larger  samples,  might  fill  in  many  of  the  gaps  which  render  this 
analysis  at  best  suggestive  of  broad  trends. 


2.1.  Formal  Education. 

The  substantial  rise  in  the  educational  attainment  of  workers  has  often  been  cited  as  a 
basic  source  of  United  States  economic  growth.  Because  of  the  increasing  tendency  to  use 
formal  education  as  the  foundation  for  entry  into  training,  the  ability  of  displaced  older 
workers  to  obtain  new  jobs  or  training  for  them  may  rest  upon  their  previous  levels  of 
education  and  training.  The  increasing  proliferation  of  formal  educational  requirements  as  a 
condition  for  entry  into  many  jobs  also  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  older  workers.  The 
tendency  for  the  new  jobs  to  require  more  education  and  intensive  training  has  already  been 
commented  upon.  Since  older  workers  have  substantially  less  education  and  training  than  their 
younger  counterparts,  one  would  infer  from  the  data  that  what  has  been  an  overall  gain  for  the 
American  economy  has  placed  older  workers  at  a  comparative  disadvantage  in  adjusting  to 
technological  change. 


TABLE  6.-EDUCATION,  OCCUPATION,  AND  INCOME  FOR  MEN  18  YEARS  OLD 
AND  OVER,  BY  AGE  AND  COLOR,  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Median  Years  of  School 

Completed,  March 

1962  and  1968 

Proportion  of 

Employed  Persons 

in  White-Collar 

Occupations,  1960 

Median  Income,  1959-1968 

Age 

White 

Nonwhite 

White 

minus 

Nonwhite 

White 

Nonwhite 

White 

Nonwhite 

Nonwhite  as 
Percent  of 

White 

1962 

1968 

1962 

1968 

1962 

1968 

1959 

1968 

1959 

1968 

1959      1968 

18and19years  12.2        -  10.9  -  1.3  25.2  9.1  S    978  S     -  S    776  S  79%  -% 

20  to  24  12.6         -  112  -  1.4  32.2  11.4  2,705  1,733  64  - 

25to34      12.5         --  10.6  -  1.9  39.5  15.6  5,039  2,911  58  - 

25  to  29*    12.5  12.6  11.0  12.2  1.5  .4  38.7  15.5  4,609  2,744  60 

30to34*  124  125  10.2  11.8  2.2  .7  40.2  15.7  5,431  3,101  5,547     57 

35  to  44  12  3  12  3  8  9  10.1  3.4  2.2  39.1  13.8  5,680  10,401  3,215  6,143    57  60 

45to54  113  120  78  8.8  3.5  3.2  36.8  11.0  5,324  10,759  2,812  6,142     53  62 

55  to  64  9  0       9.9  6.1  6.5  2.9  3.4  35.8  10.1  4,601  9,151  2,249  5,207     49  57 

65  years  and  over    8.4       8.5  4.2  5.0  4.2  3.5  38.6  12.1  1,831  4,746  963  3,070      53  63 

•Data  for  median  income  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  income  data  for  other  age  groups. 

Source-  The  education  data  are  taken  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Report,  Population  Characenst.es,  Series 
P-20  No    121    February  7,  1963.  and  Series  P-20,  No.  182,  April  28,  1969. 

^proportions  of  white  and  nonwhite  employment  in  white-collar  occupations  for  1960  an,  aggregates  compiled  from  U^ 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  I960.  Detailed  Characteristics.  United  States  Summary.  Final  Report  PCID-1D 
(Washington  D  C:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  Table  204. 

The  income  data  are  adapted  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports:  Consumer  Income.  Series  P-60.  No. 
35,  January  5,  1961,  and  Series  P-60,  No.  66,  December  23,  1969. 
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Less  than  one  in  12  of  workers  presently  25  to  34  years  of  age  has  failed  to  complete 
the  first  eight  elementary  grades.  Three  times  as  many,  or  one  in  four  of  their  55  to  64  year 
old  counterparts,  encounter  the  same  disadvantage,  which  is  almost  totally  punitive  as  far  as 
ability  to  compete  for  anything  other  than  the  most  menial  jobs.  At  the  other  end  of  the  age 
spectrum,  proportionately  twice  as  many  in  the  younger  group  have  completed  high  school, 
and  approximately  three  times  as  many  (15  percent  vs.  5  percent)  have  college  degrees  or 
better.  The  data  in  Table  6  indicate  the  continuing  rise  in  educational  achievement  and  the 
relative  educational  disadvantages  of  older  groups  and  blacks.  However,  the  relative 
educational  disabilities  of  the  nonwhite  were  drastically  reduced  during  the  1960's. 

2.2.  Training. 

The  nature  of  modern  training,  i.e.,  the  close  relationship  between  formal  education 
and  training,  would  indicate  that  older  workers  would  have  far  less  formal  training  than 
younger  ones.  For  example,  three-fifths  of  the  24  million  workers  who  had  taken  or  were 
taking  formal  training  had  completed  at  least  12  years  of  school.  In  contrast,  three-fourths  of 
the  28  million  with  no  formal  training  had  failed  to  complete  high  school.  The  high  correlation 
between  education  and  training  is  attributable  to  the  part  played  by  high  schools,  junior 
colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  public  vocational  schools  in  developing  formal  job  skills.  The 
correlation  also  reflects  the  almost  universal  requirements  of  at  least  a  high  school  diploma  for 
entry  into  industry  training  programs.  In  addition,  the  more  education  workers  had,  the  more 
likely  they  were  to  have  multiple  training  and  to  be  using  the  training  in  their  current  jobs.  For 
instance,  workers,  both  men  and  women  alike,  who  had  some  college  were  three  times  more 
likely  to  have  multiple  training  than  those  who  had  not  gone  beyond  elementary  levels. 

The  data  in  Table  7  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  data  cited  earlier  would  also  suggest 
rising  levels  of  nonutilization  of  previous  training  as  workers  get  older.  This  situation  results 
from  job  changing  over  time  and  from  the  declining  applicability  of  particular  types  of  training 
made  obsolete  by  sustained  technological  and  market  changes.  The  following  data  also  indicate 
that  the  proportions  of  older  workers  enjoying  formal  job  training  are  significantly  lower  than 
those  for  younger  workers.  These  data  are  supported  by  other  data  not  specifically  cited  in  this 
paper  which  show  that  much  higher  proportions  of  older  practitioners  and  license-holders  in 
such  fields  as  engineering,  law,  and  accounting  acquired  their  occupational  preparation  through 
experience  mainly  on  the  job.  Thus,  when  confronted  with  the  need  for  a  job  shift,  many 
olders  individuals,  with  substantial  and  sometimes  highly  distinguished  experience  in  given 
fields,  lack  the  formal  educational  base  for  job  or  occupational  mobility. 

TABLE  7.-EXTENT  OF  FORMAL  JOB  TRAINING  AS  OF 
APRIL  1963,  BY  YEAR  OF  BIRTH  (PERSONS 
22  TO  64  YEARS  OLD,  EXCLUDING  THOSE 
WITH  3  YEARS  OF  COLLEGE  OR  MORE) 


Year  of  Birth 


Age  in  1963 


1899-1908 55-64 

1909-1918 45-54 

1919-1928 35-44 

1929-1938 25-34 

1939-1941 22-24 


Percent  with 
Formal  Job  Training 

32 
41 
52 

54 
59 


Source:  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  -  March  1964  (Washington, 
D.C:    U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  Table  F-8. 
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2.3.   Retaining. 

These  educational  and  formal  training  disadvantages  carry  over  and  affect  the  ability  of 
older  workers  to  respond  through  retraining  to  unemployment,  in  most  cases  induced  by 
technological  and  market  shifts.  The  available  data  on  American  retraining  regarding  the  mass 
retraining  effort  initiated  first  through  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  then  through  the 
Office  of  Manpower,  Automation  and  Training  emphasize  the  relatively  small  proportions 
(about  10  percent  in  fact)  of  workers  over  45  in  the  retraining  programs.  These  proportions 
have  not  varied  significantly  since  the  early  1960's  (when  the  training  programs  began);  in 
1969  the  percentages  were  10.3  for  Institutional  Training  Programs  and  10  percent  in 
"on-the-job-training"  (OJT).  To  the  extent  that  the  training  programs  are  concentrated  in 
expanding  sectors  of  employment  opportunity  this  relatively  low  rate  of  retraining  jeopardizes 
the  ability  of  older  workers  to  enter  these  fields.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these 
proportions  are  about  average  compared  to  those  experienced  in  other  countries  but  relatively 
low  when  related  to  the  approximately  40  percent  of  relative  weight  of  the  over-45's  in  the 
labor  force.  These  very  modest  and  relatively  inadequate  proportions  prevailed  despite  a 
significant  effort  to  include  qualified  older  workers. 

The  reasons  for  the  low  participation  rates  lie  partially  in  the  reluctance  by  older 
workers  to  enter  the  training  programs.  At  the  same  time,  employment  service  personnel  in 
charge  of  the  selection  process  emphasized  not  only  these  factors  but  fear  of  inability  to  place 
the  older  trainees  even  after  a  successful  completion  of  the  training  program.  The  result  of 
these  mutually  reinforcing  attitudes  is  reflected  by  the  small  proportions  being  retrained.  To 
reverse  these  trends  would  require  greatly  augmented  counseling  efforts  by  employment 
service  personnel  and  a  basic  change  in  attitudes  by  those  who  select  individuals  to  be  trained. 
Training  authorities  such  as  R.  M.  Belbin  (1965)  emphasize  that  much  higher  proportions  of 
older  workers-a  doubling  and  tripling  of  the  number— can  be  successfully  trained.  Other 
authorities  on  the  economics  of  training  (Stromsdorfer,  1964)  have  demonstrated  that  training 
programs  of  even  a  year's  duration,  and  at  age  55  and  beyond,  "pay-off." 

In  the  Stromsdorfer  study  the  typical  benefit-cost  ratios,  even  discounted  to  the 
present  at  such  comparatively  high  rates  as  10  percent,  were  of  the  magnitude  of  200-300 
percent  for  the  over-55's  and  much  higher  for  the  over-45's. 

Other  fragmentary  data,  emanating  from  the  formerly  designated  Office  of  Manpower, 
Automation  and  Training,  would  indicate  that  olders  workers  on  the  average  remain  longer  in 
the  fields  and  jobs  for  which  they  were  trained.  These  data  belie  the  frequent  contention  by 
employers,  employment  service  and  training  personnel  that  training  older  workers  is  less  likely 
to  pay  off  than  training  their  younger  counterparts  because  older  workers  have  less  time 
remaining  in  the  labor  force.  These  above  cited  beliefs  are  often  used  to  rationalize  the 
tendency  by  decisionmakers  to  prefer  younger  over  older  workers  for  entry  into  training 
programs. 

3.  Adjustments  by  Older  Worker  Unemployed 

Not  least  among  the  problems  confronting  public  and  private  institutions  attempting  to 
facilitate  older  worker  adjustment  are  the  difficulties  which  result  from  the  ways  in  which 
older  workers  seek  new  jobs  and  in  general  respond  to  labor  markert  realities.  One 
consequence,  as  indicated  in  Table  8,  is  a  rate  of  long-term  unemployment  normally  about 
twice  as  great  for  the  over-45's  as  for  those  classified  as  in  the  prime  age  group.  The  attitudes, 
preconceptions,  and  behavioral  patterns  of  older  workers  can  affect  and  ofttimes  compromise 
programs  designed  to  place  them  favorably,  and  may  necessitate  special  techniques,  methods, 
and  counseling  to  encourage  favorable  labor  market  response. 

The  data  from  the  Ford  Foundation  Study  (Sobel  and  Wilcock,  1963)  are  revealing  in 
this  context.  The  data  are  based  upon  interviews  with  4,000  predominately  unemployed 
clients  of  unemployment  services  in  six  States  and  twelve  labor  market  areas,  and  are  carefully 
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selected  to  delineate  the  spectrum  of  labor  market  characteristics.  The  research  was  especially 
designed  to  learn  how  displaced  workers  sought  jobs  and  adjusted  to  their  changed  labor 
market. 


TABLE  8.-DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  AGE, 

SEX,  AND  COLOR 

Age,  Sex,  and  Color 

Less  than  5  weeks  as  a  percent  of 
unemployed  in  group 

1 5  weeks  and  over  as  a  percent  of 
unemployed  in  group 

1969 

1968 

1969 

1968 

Total 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  44  years 

45  years  and  over 

Male    

16  to  21  years 

16  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  44  years 

45  years  and  over 

Female 

16  to  21  years 

16  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  44  years 

45  years  and  over 

White:  Total 

Male 

Female 

Negro  and  Other  Races:  Total 

Male 

Female 


57.5 
62.5 
56.5 
46.5 

55.1 
63.3 
63.6 
61.7 
51.7 
42.0 

59.9 
63.5 
62.8 
63.2 
60.0 
52.0 

58.1 
55.3 
61.0 

55.3 
54.5 
56.1 


56.6 
63.0 
54.0 
45.8 

53.4 
61.9 
61.9 
60.6 
51.1 
40.5 

59.9 
64.5 
64.1 
65.3 
56.5 
53.0 

56.9 
53.6 
60.4 

55.3 
52.3 
58.0 


13.3 

9.9 

14.4 

22.5 

14.5 
8.1 
7.8 
10.5 
15.8 
24.9 

12.1 

8.4 

7.8 

9.3 

13.3 

19.5 

13.1 
14.7 
11.5 

13.9 
13.6 
14.1 


14.6 
10.4 
16.4 
23.7 

16.0 

8.9 

8.4 

9.8 

18.1 

27.4 

13.2 
10.1 
9.5 
10.8 
15.1 
18.7 

14.7 
16.4 
12.9 

14.5 
14.6 
14.5 


Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  16,  No.  7,  January  1970  (Washington,  D.C 
Government  Printing  Office),  Table  A-13. 
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Older  workers  displayed  little  willingness  to  change  types  of  work  methods  or  methods 
of  looking  for  work.  Only  two  percent  of  those  unemployed  for  one  month  or  less  were 
seeking,  and  only  18  percent  of  those  unemployed  for  one  to  two  years  had  actually  sought 
lower  level  jobs.  Flexibility  was  inversely  related  to  age:  only  13  percent  of  the  under-45's  said 
they  were  unwilling  to  shift  levels  of  work  as  against  25  percent  in  the  older  group. 

A  much  higher  proportion  of  younger  (control  sample  of  1,000)  than  older  workers 
expressed  strong  interest  in  retraining.  Only  one  in  four  older  workers  expressed  strong  interest 
in  retraining  as  contrasted  with  approximately  two-thirds  of  their  younger  counterparts. 

The  large  majority  of  older  workers  was  unwilling  to  adjust  the  wage  rates  they 
demanded.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  sample  was  willing  to  make  a  downward  adjustment  regarded 
as  significant,  and  this  willingness  was  related  more  to  greater  length  of  unemployment  than 
age. 

These  attitudes  were  highly  unrealistic  in  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  older 
workers  sampled  were  long  tenure  employees  (a  minimum  of  five  years  in  their  last  position) 
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who  had  in  most  cases  been  displaced  from  higher  paying  jobs  with  durable  and  semi-durable 
firms.  The  great  bulk  of  these  workers  had  utilized  their  long  tenure  to  gain  experience  in  these 
firms,  and  this  utilized  experience  enabled  them  to  move  up  job  ladders,  whether  semi-skilled 
or  administrative.  In  short,  they  had  a  great  deal  of  "specific  or  specialized"  experience-gen- 
erated human  capital  in  particular  firms,  industries,  and  processes  which  in  most  cases  they 
could  not  reasonably  expect  to  transfer  to  other  employers.  When  they  then  attempted  to 
maintain  previous  earnings  patterns,  they  made  it  more  difficult  to  find  new  employment  since 
their  pay  and  type  of  position  expectations  were  now  not  consonant  with  their  currently 
reduced  amounts  of  human  capital.  It  should  additionally  be  pointed  out  that  most  long 
tenure  older  workers  have  less  human  capital  built  up  in  job  information  and  in  knowledge  of 
methods  of  job  search. 

That  such  inflexibility  of  expectations  about  type  of  job  and  pay  is  not  consonant  with 
reality  can  be  inferred  from  the  following  data  drawn  from  the  sample  in  the  Ford  study  which 
had  been  able  to  secure  jobs.  Of  workers  who  had  secured  new  employment  there  were  far 
more  increases  than  decreases  in  pay  for  workers  in  the  below-35  sample.  But  this  relationship 
was  reversed  at  age  40.  At  age  55  the  chances  of  getting  a  better  job  became  very  slight. 
Analysis  of  those  job  changers  over  45  who  had  been  able  to  find  other  employment  one  or 
more  times  indicated  that  in  general  they  had  left  longer  tenure  jobs  with  durable  and 
semidurable  goods  firms  and  in  some  case  light  industry.  When  they  found  new  jobs  they 
generally  located  them  in  either  textiles,  or  soft  goods  firms,  or  in  the  more  menial  and  lesser 
skilled  service  occupations,  nearly  always  at  lower  rates  of  pay.  The  workers  who  were  the 
most  frequent  job  changers  (two  or  more  jobs  during  the  five-year  period)  showed 
substantially  lower  average  lengths  of  unemployment  and  much  smaller  reductions  in  pay  than 
the  two-thirds  of  the  sample  who  had  left  a  single  long  tenure  position.  Presumably  these 
workers  had  already  made  their  adjustment  both  in  their  pay  expectations  and  to  the  kinds  of 
jobs  and  industries  in  which  they  could  find  employment,  and  had  acquired  more  human 
capital  in  job  search  methods.  In  fact,  most  of  the  flexibility  displayed  in  the  older  worker 
sample  was  displayed  by  the  one-third  frequent  job  changers  or  "rolling  stones."  Contrary  to 
the  popular  adage,  it  was  in  fact  "the  rolling  stones  that  gathered  the  moss." 

Little  flexibility  was  shown  by  older  workers  in  terms  of  willingness  to  change  labor 
market  areas  to  find  new  employment.  Although  about  one  in  four  workers  under  35  sought 
work  outside  the  local  labor  market  area,  only  one  in  1 1  of  the  over-45's  had  actually  looked 
outside.  The  porportion  even  willing  to  consider  moving  declines  rapidly  with  age,  and  this 
attitude  is  in  no  way  altered  by  very  long  periods  of  unemployment. 

The  findings  cited  above  supported  by  interviews  with  Employment  Service  personnel 
at  all  levels  of  authority  suggest  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  workers  tend  to  be  realistic  in 
estimating  their  chances  of  finding  employment  they  are  very  reluctant  to  change  their 
jobseeking  behavior  even  when  prospects  for  the  kinds  of  jobs  and  pay  they  are  seeking  seem 
dim.  Few  respondents  believed  that  their  prospects  of  finding  employment  would  be 
significantly  improved,  even  at  much  lower  rates  of  pay  than  currently  demanded.  But  the  data 
strongly  indicate  that  reemployment  prospects  are  greatly  improved,  even  under  less  than  full 
employment  conditions,  when  workers  are  willing  to  accept  lower  wages  and  search  for 
employment  in  lower  wage  industries. 

Nearly  all  the  data,  and  reinforcing  comments  made  by  officials  attempting  to  place 
the  middle  aged  and  aging,  indicate  that  older  workers  lack  knowledge  of  job  search  methods, 
and  have  little  or  no  experience  in  either  finding  a  job  or  in  presenting  themselves 
advantageously  when  referred  to  a  job. 

In  sum,  these  data  strongly  suggest  that  in  the  absence  of  basic  changes  in  hiring 
policies,  older  workers  wishing  to  improve  their  reemployment  prospects  would  need  to  reduce 
their  expectations  about  job,  pay,  and  working  conditions,  accept  retraining,  and  change  their 
job  search  method. 
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E.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

Older  workers  suffer  certain  disadvantages  in  responding  to  the  newer  patterns  of 
human  resource  utilization  necessitated  by  both  changes  in  technology  and  in  tastes  and 
preferences.  These  changes  have  brought  about  a  significantly  different  occupational 
distribution  from  that  which  prevailed  at  the  time  when  the  present  day  over-45's  either 
entered  the  world  of  work  or  made  educational  and  training  decisions  basic  to  their  career 
choices.  In  the  main,  these  changes  have  been  towards  occupations  and  activities  requiring 
higher  levels  of  skill,  greater  amounts  of  education  and  training,  and  have  frequently  embodied 
knowledge  and  methods  unknown  a  few  decades  ago. 

The  results  are  occupational  and  industrial  utilization  patterns  somewhat  intermediate 
between  those  which  prevailed  when  older  workers  entered  the  labor  force  and  those  which 
prevail  currently.  Naturally,  the  older  the  age  group  the  greater  the  discrepancy  between  the 
present  utilization  patterns  and  that  which  prevails  for  that  age  group. 

Those  whom  this  paper  has  classified  as  older  workers  have  significantly  less  education 
and  training  than  do  younger  workers.  As  would  be  expected,  much  of  the  education  and 
training  of  older  workers  took  place  in  fields  which,  over  time,  either  have  been  reduced  in 
relative  importance,  or  have  ceased  to  employ  the  numbers  formerly  occupied  in  them.  In  the 
same  context,  the  ability  of  older  members  of  the  labor  force  to  respond  to  the  new  forces 
through  retraining  is  limited  by  their  own  awareness  of  lesser  degrees  of  education  and 
previous  training,  as  well  as  by  a  set  of  prevailing  attitudes  inimical  to  the  relative  trainability 
and  employability  of  older  workers.  The  result  is  a  much  lower  rate  of  participation  in  such 
retraining  programs,  and  hence  somewhat  reduced  availability  to  respond  to  changes  in 
manpower  utilization  patterns. 

These  are  offsetting  advantages,  however,  which  may  favorably  influence  utilization. 
These  are  experience  gained  on  the  job  over  time  and  certain  institutional  practices  such  as 
seniority  which  tends  to  prevail  in  determining  movement  to  better  positions  and  even  in 
access  to  opportunity  to  acquire  new  skills  and  jobs.  The  increasing  amounts  spent  by 
American  industry— either  within  firms  or  even  externally— for  training,  especially  of  middle 
and  higher  level  personnel,  seem  to  be  helping  toward  such  adjustments. 

These  so-called  advantages  may  be  decisive  when  the  nature  of  change  does  not  involve 
mass  displacement,  but  may  disappear  when  mass  displacement  has  taken  place.  Thus,  the  fate 
of  older  workers  and  the  ability  to  adjust  patterns  of  utilization  may  be  related  to  the  degree 
of  dislocation  involved  in  technological  and  market  changes.  With  displacement— given  the 
growing  tendency  to  prefer  formal  training  and  education  to  experience— the  institutions  and 
practices  which  brought  advantages  to  the  older  worker  who  was  continuously  employed  may 
be  overcome  and  even  offset. 

The  net  effects  of  these  displacement  forces  upon  the  patterns  of  utilization  of  older 
workers  may  be  summarized  as  follows.  Older  workers,  because  of  their  limited  mobility 
induced  by  the  difficult  realities  of  finding  a  new  job  and  the  human  capital  losses  inherent  in 
displacement,  are  more  likely  to  be  encountered  and  to  constitute  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
labor  force  in  occupations,  industries,  and  sectors  of  the  economy  which  are  declining.  Older 
workers  are  more  concentrated  in  the  so-called  traditional  professions  and  in  the  independent 
proprietary  fields  where  they  can  continue  to  perform  beyond  conventional  retirement  ages. 
These  workers  constitute  a  much  smaller  proportion  in  the  new  or  more  rapidly  expanding 
industries  and  occupations  not  only  in  the  professions  but  in  clerical,  skilled,  semi-skilled,  and 
unskilled  fields.  A  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  semi-skilled  and  skilled  workers  over  45 
attain  low  level  supervisory  status. 

With  displacement  from  an  existing  job,  older  workers,  especially  clerical,  semi-skilled, 
and  unskilled,  tend  to  drift  downward  toward  occupations  and  industries  which  are  less 
attractive  from  the  standpoint  of  pay,  status,  and  employment  security.  These  are  generally 
light  industries  and  lower  level  service  industries  or  sectors  of  industries. 
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When  not  displaced,  older  management  and  professional  workers  with  continued 
experience  tend  to  move  upward  within  these  fields  and  are,  therefore,  utilized  at  relatively 
higher  levels  somewhat  longer  than  other  lesser  skilled  personnel  who  reach  peak  earnings— and 
by  implication  peak  levels  of  utilization-prior  to  age  45.  Engineering  and  scientific  workers 
continue  to  move  upward,  at  least  in  terms  of  pay  and  general  line  responsibility,  but  are  less 
able  to  maintain  professional  status  and  relative  importance  when  confronted  with  a  changing 
technology.  Those  older  workers  who  remain  with  a  given  firm  tend  to  be  successful  in  bidding 
for  higher  production  jobs  until  50.  But  when  confronted  with  new  technology  they  are  less 
successful,  and  after  50  tend  to  drift  downward  to  less  onerous  and  complicated  jobs  within 
the  firm.  It  can  be  presumed  that  obsolescence  and  senescence  of  human  capital  have  taken 
their  toll. 

One  response  to  displacement  imposed  upon  those  older  workers  who  are  least  able  to 
respond  to  change  is  premature  withdrawal  from  the  labor  force.  The  rates  of  labor  force 
participation  begin  declining  slightly  at  age  45,  and  decline  rapidly  after  55,  a  decade  before 
conventional  retirement  ages  have  been  reached.  Labor  force  participation  rates  are  lowest  for 
those  types  of  workers  who  encounter  the  greatest  employment  difficulties  after  displacement. 
Thus,  involuntary  retirement  represents  an  unfortunate  nonutilization  response  to  technologi- 
cal changes. 
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IV.  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

A.    INTRODUCTION:    PRESENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE  PROGRAMS 

The  United  States,  like  many  of  its  democratic  Western  counterparts,  is  increasingly 
concerned  with  evolving  well-articulated  manpower  policies  aimed  at  achieving  maximum 
productivity  through  optimum  utilization  of  the  labor  force.  In  Western  Europe  the 
demographic  structure  has  focused  attention  upon  the  needs  of  the  middle  aged  and  aging  who 
comprise,  in  most  of  these  societies,  40  to  50  percent  of  the  total  labor  force.  Various  public 
and  private  manpower  policies  and  programs-involving  training,  job-creating  assistance 
programs,  emergency  public  works  programs,  measures  to  stimulate  mobility,  increasing 
employment  in  distressed  areas,  and  control  of  displacement-have  been  set  in  motion  to  deal 
with  the  special  problems  of  the  aging.  Many  of  these  programs  in  Western  European  countries 
are  implemented  by  the  public  employment  service  whose  smooth  and  efficient  functioning 
may  be  of  decisive  importance  for  the  ability  of  older  workers  to  maintain  employability  and 
continuity  of  income,  i.e.,  to  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  changing  situation  of  the  job  market. 

This  discussion,  covering  both  the  United  States  and  countries  of  Western  Europe,  is 
thus  divided  into  two  parts:  (1)  the  various  public  and  private  manpower  policies  aimed  at 
older  worker  employment  and  (2)  the  functioning  of  the  employment  service  and  its  possible 
improvement  in  the  context  of  placing  more  older  workers.  In  the  United  States,  unlike  other 
Western  countries,  private  employment  services  are  still  of  great  significance  in  the  labor 
market.  Beyond  advocating  the  sensitizing  of  these  private  institutions  to  the  age-employment 
problem  and  the  enforcing  of  anti-age  discrimination  legislation  in  the  taking  of  job  orders  and 
in  referrals— itself  a  formidable  task-this  paper  has  little  to  recommend  or  comment  further.2 

The  emphasis  in  this  section  upon  European  manpower  programs,  especially  the 
Swedish  ones,  is  not  intended  to  obscure  the  considerable  developments  in  this  country.  The 
first  steps  in  the  United  States  in  the  direction  of  modern  manpower  policies  were  taken  in 
1961  with  the  passage  of  the  training  provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (ARA).  The 
ARA  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA,  1967) 
and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (1964).  Subsequent  amendments  to  these  pieces  of 
legislation  added  such  programs  as  the  Concentrated  Employment  Program  and  Community 
Action  Agencies  and  broadened  the  scope  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Employment  Service, 
bringing  direct  annual  financial  support  for  manpower  up  to  over  two  billion  dollars.  The 
mounting  interest  in  manpower  policies  and  programs  in  this  society  not  only  implies  that  we 
are  likely  to  be  moving  continuously  towards  more  comprehensive  and  integrated  programs 
but  that  the  success  or  failure  of  any  group  in  the  labor  market  is  increasingly  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  relationship  between  national  manpower  programs  and  other  social  and 
economic  policies. 

The  programs  described  in  the  following  pages  have  been  tried  in  some  Western 
countries.  This  paper  will  go  to  some  length  in  identifying  these  programs  and  policies  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  initiated,  with  a  view  to  their  consideration  by 
Conference  participants  as  feasible  or  alternative  methods  of  solving  or  ameliorating 
age-employment  problems  here. 

A  considerable  amount  of  space  has  been  devoted  to  Swedish  programs,  not  only 
because  of  their  comprehensive  nature  but  also  because  they  illustrate  many  of  the  basic 
issues-such  as  priorities,  limitations  upon  freedom  of  choice,  and  the  role  of  the  government 


There  are,  in  fact,  little  data  on  how  private  employment  services  function. 
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as  employer  of  last  resort— issues  which  are  crucial  to  our  subject.  The  various  Western 
societies,  within  the  broad  framework  of  democratic  values  which  they  share,  differ  in  their 
concept  of  the  costs  they  are  willing  to  impose  upon  various  groups  and  institutions  for 
achieving  societal  goals.  These  differences  in  viewpoints  regarding  the  trade-offs  between 
societal  goals,  e.g.,  the  trade-off  between  greater  freedom  of  choice  for  the  worker  or  for  the 
employer  in  order  to  maximize  older  worker  employment,  may  be  manifested  in  the  kinds  of 
restrictions  the  society  is  willing  to  place  upon  the  various  groups  and  institutions  which 
operate  in  the  labor  market. 

B.   PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  MANPOWER  POLICIES 

1.  Training  Programs 

Virtually  all  modern  societies  are  allocating  increasing  resources  to  adult  training  and 
retraining  programs.  These  programs,  while  still  nominally  focused  on  training  the  unem- 
ployed, are  more  and  more  being  oriented  toward  creating  an  occupational  structure  which  is 
favorable  to  economic  growth.  Thus,  fields  and  skills  currently  in  great  demand  are 
emphasized,  and  a  high  proportion  of  trainees  is  likely  to  find  that  their  new  skills  will  enable 
them  to  be  placed  easily,  and  at  satisfactory  wage  rates,  regardless  of  age. 

It  is  clear  that,  with  the  growing  importance  and  size  of  such  programs,  policies  with 
regard  to  the  types  of  programs  recommended  and  age  criteria  for  entry  policies  are  important 
determinants  of  the  older  jobseeker's  success.  In  view  of  the  problems  which  beset  older 
jobseekers,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  proportion  need  retraining  to  render  them  more 
competitive  in  the  labor  market.  Thus  a  policy  eliminating  age  criteria,  either  of  a  formal  or 
informal  nature,  in  access  to  training  may  be  required.  Data  from  various  countries  on  the 
proportions  of  older  workers  admitted  to  training  programs  have  not  been  very  reassuring  in 
this  regard.  Age  limits  prevail,  at  least  for  certain  programs,  and  the  percentage  of  older 
workers  in  training  programs  is  still  relatively  low. 

Reference  should  be  made  in  this  context  to  recent  research  which  highlights  the 
problem  of  the  barriers  to  older  worker  participation  in  training  programs  (Belbin,  1965).  The 
foundation  for  the  barriers  and  for  the  reluctance  to  refer  older  workers  for  training-whether 
embodied  in  specific  age  limits  or  in  a  very  low  rate  of  acceptance-stems  from  beliefs  about 
the  lesser  degree  of  older  worker  trainability  and  placeability,3  for  example,  allegedly  slower 
learning  capacity,  initial  lower  average  levels  and  duration  of  education,  the  longer  period  away 
from  school  and  formal  education.  The  extent  to  which  these  beliefs  permeate  the 
employment  service  is  important  in  view  of  the  key  role  the  service  universally  plays  either  in 
deciding  on  training  programs  and  courses,  or  in  selecting  applicants  for  them.4 

Institutional  decisions  and  the  persistence  of  these  beliefs  are  not  the  only  reasons  for 
low  levels  of  older  worker  participation  in  training  programs.  Only  one  out  of  four  older 
unemployed  jobseekers  in  the  Ford  study  expressed  "strong  interest"  in  retraining,  while 
approximately  six  out  of  ten  younger  workers  were  in  the  "strong  interest"  category.  An 
understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the  general  unwillingness  to  undergo  training  is  crucial  to  any 
marked  increase  in  older  worker  participation  in  training.  Some  reasons  are,  their  awareness  of 
lower  average  education,  the  long  period  away  from  school  or  formal  training,  and  a  fear  of 
failure.  But  the  reasons  most  frequently  stated  were  the  relatively  small  training  allowance  for 
a  man  with  a  family,  "small  chance  of  being  accepted,"  and  other  responses  denoting  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  programs. 


3British  placement  rates  are  about  90  percent,  Swedish  80-85  percent,  and  American  and  Canadian  70-75  percent 
initially,  and  80-85  percent  in  the  latter  1960' s. 

4Many  potentially  trainable  older  workers  interviewed  in  the  United  States  indicated  no  knowledge  of  the  training 
programs,  and  said  they  had  not  been  informed  either  of  the  existence  of  these  programs  or  of  their  possible  eligiblity  for 
them.  Thus,  changing  the  interviewer's  attitude  is  necessary  to  make  older  workers  aware  of  their  potential  trainability  and 
eligibility  for  existing  programs. 
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Although  the  data  on  the  lesser  degree  of  trainability  of  older  workers  are  mixed,  even 
the  most  adverse  results  do  not  justify  the  very  low  rates  of  older  worker  penetration  in 
virtually  all  national  training  programs.  In  fact,  this  adverse  data  could  be  used  to  yield 
programmatic  guides  which,  if  followed,  might  increase  the  proportions  of  the  older  workers, 
who  are  fully  competitive,  in  such  programs  (Belbin,  1965,  pp.  52  and  53). 

Virtually  all  studies  of  age  and  performance  indicate  that  the  variations  among 
members  of  a  given  age  group  are  far  greater  than  the  average  variations  between  different  age 
groups  (Belbin,  1965,  p.  55).  These  data  indicate  sufficiently  large  proportions  of  older 
workers  have  greater  capacities  for  training  than  their  younger  counterparts  to  warrant  a  much 
higher  entry  rate  into  adult  training  programs.  The  proportion  could  be  increased  even  more 
by  incorporating  training  methods  more  suitable  for  older  workers  and  by  developing  certain 
specified  programs  solely  for  older  workers,5  including  pensioners  and  retirees.  Many  training 
authorities  thus  feel  that  the  proportion  of  middle  aged  and  aging  in  such  programs  can  easily 
be  doubled.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  typical  older  worker  is  much  more  likely  to 
remain  in  the  position  for  which  he  was  trained  than  his  younger  counterpart.  Data  indicate 
that  the  subsequent  job  tenure  of  older  workers  who  have  completed  training  is  significantly 
higher  than  for  the  younger  workers  who  more  often  move  out  of  the  fields  for  which  trained. 
However,  more  attention  would  have  to  be  paid  to  counseling,  testing,  and  ultimate  placement, 
as  adjuncts  of  training,  in  order  to  minimize  the  possible  adverse  effects  of  accepting  a  larger 
proportion  of  older  trainees. 

In  the  United  States  the  projection  of  older  workers  receiving  training  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  has  never  exceeded  11  percent.  But  neither  have 
placement  rates  for  older  workers  in  the  program  ever  been  sufficiently  less  than  the  overall 
rates  to  occasion  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  approximately  one  to  10  over-45-trainees 
proportion  could  not  have  been  increased  substantially. 

The  Swedish  and  West  German  Federal  Republic  employment  services  (the  latter  to  a 
somewhat  lesser  extent)  have  been  authorized  to  arrange  special  training  courses  for  older 
workers,  with  "particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  worker's  ability  to  absorb  such  training" 
(Swedish  National  Labor  Market  Board,  1961,  p.  3).  Such  special  courses  for  older  workers  in 
Sweden  include  the  following: 

(1)  Courses  for  pensioners  only,  as  caretakers,  guards,  and  custodians. 

(2)  Refresher  courses  for  nurses  and  physiotherapists  who  are  returning  to  the 
labor  force. 


(3)  Courses  for  nurses'  aides  and  home  visitors. 

(4)  Courses  for  "grey  workers,"  that  is,  older  office  employees  generally  at  lower 
levels  of  specialization  (Swedish  National  Labor  Market  Board,  1961,  p.  12). 

Training  programs  for  older  workers  have  recently  been  started  in  northern  France 
(ex-textile  workers),  Belgium  (ex-miners),  and  in  the  United  States  (New  Orleans,  solely  for 
hard-to-place  workers  for  training  in  20  different  occupations). 

The  longer  average  learning  period  of  older  workers  has  been  dealt  with  in  some 
Swedish  programs,  and  in  a  small  number  of  programs  elsewhere,  by  flexible  and  continuous 
training  sequences.  Each  trainee  moves  through  an  orderly  sequence  at  his  own  pace,  the 
maximum  time  allotted  still  being  sufficient  for  the  relatively  slower  learner. 


'These  are  generally  fields  in  which  older  workers  normally  predominate  and  which  are  unattractive  to  younger 


workers. 
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Training  in  Sweden  is  intended  for  the  "unemployed,"  defined  to  cover  persons 
considered  by  the  labor  exchange  likely  to  become  unemployed  in  the  near  future  as  a  result 
of  advance  warning  or  a  change  in  the  structure  of  a  particular  industry.  Thus,  older  workers 
who  are  likely  to  be  adversely  affected  by  technological  change  can  obtain  training  while  still 
employed,  although  not,  however,  for  another  job  in  the  same  firm.6 

In  the  United  States,  the  difficult  problem  of  allowances  for  trainees,  which  very  much 
affects  the  willingness  of  aging  workers  to  undergo  training,  has  been  only  partially  solved 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  Training  allowances  geared  to  the 
relatively  lower  levels  of  unemployment  compensation  paid  in  this  country  and  Canada  are 
insufficient  to  maintain  trainees  with  limited  financial  reserves  for  the  longer  training 
programs.  Due  to  fixed  upper  limits  which  have  not  kept  pace  with  wages  in  many  States,  the 
average  ratio  of  compensation  to  weekly  wage  before  separation  is  between  35  and  40 
percent.7  European  compensation  during  the  training  generally  varies  between  70  and  90 
percent  of  former  wages,  and  family  allowances  are  also  paid  under  some  systems. 

The  above  data  on  training  would  indicate  that  programs  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
older  workers  undergoing  training  are  not  only  feasible  but  can  substantially  improve  this 
group's  competitiveness  in  the  labor  market. 

2.   Individual  Job-Creating  Assistance  Programs 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  society  concerned  about  older  worker  employment  is  the 
variety  of  options  for  creating  individualized  employment.  The  Swedish  system  illustrates  one 
approach,  namely  that  of  individual  job  creation  if  necessary.  The  approach  is  best  expressed 
in  the  following  quotation:  "This  [individual  assistance]  is  important  in  the  case  of  the 
handicapped  and  older  workers.  To  this  group  belong  persons  (middle  aged  or  elderly)  who 
cannot  continue  in  their  own  occupation  and  who  without  doubt  belong  the  'partially 
disabled'  group  in  the  proper  sense  since  they  are  difficult  to  place  in  the  labor  market" 
(Olsson,  1963,  p.  17). 

The  hard-to-place  people,  defined  as  handicapped  in  this  broader  sense,  are  given 
occupational  tests  and  on-the-job  training  in  special  workshops  organized  either  by  the 
municipalities  or  privately  with  the  aid  of  State  grants.  Allowances  are  paid  by  the  national 
employment  service  during  training,  which  may  last  from  a  few  months  to  several  years.  Some 
workers  who  already  possess  particular  skills  and  work  experience  or  who,  after  training, 
cannot  find  jobs  on  the  open  market  are  given  work  in  special  sheltered  workshops  at 
guaranteed  minimum  wages.  Sheltered  workshops  are  also  organized  by  cities  and  private 
foundations  and  will  be  subsidized  if  the  need  for  additional  workshop  capacity  is  certified  by 
the  employment  service.  Special  forms  of  sheltered  workshops  are  provided  by  recordkeeping 
and  bookkeeping  jobs  in  central  and  local  government  offices,  and,  in  a  few  subsidized  cases,  in 
private  enterprise.  Certain  jobs  as  archivists  and  recordkeepers  in  libraries  also  fall  within  this 
designation. 

Older  workers  who  can  neither  be  retrained  nor  transferred  to  another  area  can  be 
given  employment  on  special  public  works  programs.  These  relatively  simple,  labor-intensive, 
public  works  include  easier  work  such  as  clearing  and  cleaning  parks,  light  road  and  street 
work,  simple  construction  tasks,  and  work  as  porters,  guides,  and  in  other  comparable  service 
jobs  in  libraries  and  museums. 

Similar  efforts  are  made  in  other  European  countries,  although  the  programs  may  not 
be  so  formalized  or  financed  by  the  employment  service  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Sweden.  The 
adoption    of    these    programs    involves    the    acceptance    by    the    particular    societies    of    a 


6This  issue  is  raised  because  in  our  society  we  have  preferred  to  wait  until  workers  become  unemployed.  The 
Swedish  policy  can  be  likened  to  "preventive  medicine." 

7These  fixed  ceilings  which  cause  the  low  rate  of  compensation  are  instituted  to  prevent  insolvency,  to  maintain  low 
merit  tax  rates,  and  to  guard  against  "malingering." 
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governmental    role    as    the    "employer    of    last    resort."    This    fundamental    issue    of    the 
governmental  role,  although  discussed,  has  not  been  fully  resolved  in  this  country. 


3.  Emergency  Public  Works  Programs 

In  Sweden,  emergency  public  works  of  many  different  kinds  can  be  started  to  deal 
with  employment  fluctuations  of  either  a  seasonal,  cyclical,  or  regional  nature.  These  programs 
consist  of  construction  projects  of  various  kinds  initiated  by  local  authorities. 

The  nature  of  the  emergency  works  started  would  indicate  that  a  major  proportion  of 
those  employed  are  over  45.  Referral  and  placement  in  these  programs  is  through  the 
placement  office  of  the  local  employment  services. 

4.  Measures  to  Stimulate  Mobility:  Financial  Aids  and  Clearance 

The  data  already  presented  indicate  that  one  of  the  major  factors  which  render  older 
workers  less  competitive  in  the  labor  market  is  their  high  degree  of  occupational,  industrial, 
and  geographical  immobility  which  tend  to  tie  them  to  declining  occupations,  industries,  and 
labor  market  areas.8  Counseling,  stressing  cases  where  job  prospects  have  been  improved 
through  mobility  and  calling  attention  to  the  various  available  mobility  subsidies,  are  ways  of 
helping  to  remove  natural  resistances  to  moving. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  problem.  The  first  is  that  of  the  variety  and  amounts  of 
the  allowances  designed  to  cover  the  costs  of  mobility,  such  as  travel  and  removal  costs,  plus 
living  and  housing  allowances  if  the  worker  is  obliged  to  maintain  two  residences.  These  types 
of  aid  to  mobility  exist  to  some  extent  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,9  and  in  Western 
Europe,  but  are  granted  and  utilized  more  extensively  in  Germany  and  in  Sweden.  Travel 
allowances  are  paid,  although  the  worker  may  not  have  committed  himself  to  accept  a  job 
elsewhere  and  may  only  wish  to  examine  the  situation  in  another  area. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  mobility  problem  is  "clearance,"  a  process  by  which  a  job 
vacancy  in  one  area  can  be  filled  by  a  jobseeker  from  another.  This  process  widens  the  scope  of 
the  labor  market  by  giving  jobseekers  in  all  areas  employment  possibilities  throughout  the 
national  economy.  If  the  job  can  be  filled  by  sending  the  worker's  file,  or  if  a  referral  can  be 
arranged  in  advance,  the  typical  jobseeker  is  likely  to  be  more  willing  to  move  or  at  least  to 
"go  and  look."  The  clearance  process  is  also  beneficial  in  that  a  great  many  of  the  jobs  cleared 
are  in  shortage  fields,  generally  on  a  higher  level,  often  involving  skilled,  technical, 
professional,  and  administrative  positions  in  which  age  discrimination  is  less  likely  to  prevail. 

Swedish  national  clearance  placements  are  estimated  at  70,000  annually,  or  10  percent 
of  total  placements  in  the  system.10  Canadian  national  placements  are  estimated  at  30,000, 
indicating  either  fewer  "shortage"  occupations,  or  fewer  listings  due  to  a  higher  level  of 
unemployment.  Clearance  data  from  other  systems  are  not  available  and  the  procedures  are 
generally  less  developed. 

In  the  United  States,  both  because  of  the  structure  of  the  Employment  Service  which 
largely  is  under  State  jurisdiction  and  because  mobility  allowances  have  been  given  legislative 
sanction  only  under  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act,  both  clearance  and  mobility  allowances  are 
still  relatively  insignificant  policy  instruments.  Facilitating  labor  mobility,  however,  is  only  a 
partial    solution   to   a    larger   problem.   Public  policymakers  and  high   Employment  Service 


8This  recurrent  pattern  of  employment  in  certain  seasonal  industries  during  peak  periods,  and  in  public  works 
during  the  "off  season,"  has  given  rise  to  the  contention  by  some  labor  market  authorities  that  many  workers  remain 
uneconomical^  attached  to  particular  industries  and  areas.  The  issue  of  whether  certain  types  of  employment-creating  policies 
may  frustrate  normal  labor  market  adjustments  is  a  relevant  one,  and  should  be  realistically  faced  through  research  on  the 
effects  of  such  programs  upon  mobility. 

9The  United  States  and  Canada  are  just  starting  programs  of  this  type. 
I0About  15  percent  of  these  obtained  mobility  or  housing  allowances. 
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officials  must  realize  that  the  majority  of  older  jobseekers  have  neither  the  desire  for,  nor  the 
requisites  of,  mobility  and  are  relatively  immune  to  policies  designed  to  stimulate  such 
mobility. 

5.  Increasing  Employment  in  Distressed  Areas 

According  to  the  available  data,  distressed  areas  are  characterized  by  much  higher 
proportions  of  older  workers.  The  development  of  new  industry  in  these  areas,  therefore, 
would  obviously  benefit  these  workers.11 

By  and  large,  encouraging  and  even  subsidizing  new  industry  in  areas  defined  as 
distressed  has  been  an  integral  part  of  national  policy  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and 
Sweden.  All  of  those  countries  report  greater  degrees  of  success  than  the  Distressed  Area  and 
Appalachian  Programs  have  apparently  experienced  in  the  United  States. 

The  Manpower  Services  can  play  a  part  by  activating  training  programs  or  providing 
on-the-job  training  projects  for  the  manpower  required  by  the  new  firms.  Similarly,  when 
government,  as  in  Sweden,  initiates  and  finances  public  works,  it  can  utilize  these  programs  to 
develop  the  economic  infrastructure  of  the  development  area.  This  infrastructure  may  be 
instrumental  in  attracting  new  industry  which  could  potentially  absorb  some  older 
unemployed  workers  in  the  area. 

6.  Control  of  Displacement 

The  role  and  power  given  to  public  authorities  to  deal  with  redundancy  and  mass 
dismissals,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  public  sector  can  be  given  advance  notice  of  dismissals, 
are  of  great  importance.  Older  workers  would  benefit  from  any  measures  taken  to  arrest 
displacement,  inasmuch  as  once  displaced,  they  encounter  much  more  difficulty  than  young 
workers  in  finding  new  jobs. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  treatment  of  these  problems  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada  as  opposed  to  Western  Europe.  In 
general,  the  Anglo-Saxon  approach  is  either  one  of  "laissez-faire"  or  of  relying  on  collective 
bargaining,  especially  seniority  arrangements  and  severance  pay,  to  deal  with  the  problem 
equitably.  Even  though  some  of  the  European  countries  studied  recognize  voluntary  collective 
bargaining  procedures,  most  of  them  rely  on  legislation  assigning  an  active  role  to  the 
employment  service  or  manpower  agency. 

The  French  system  for  dealing  with  redundancy  is  based  on  nominal  state  control  of 
the  employment  and  dismissal  of  workers.  Every  employer  who  wishes  to  dismiss  an  employee 
must  obtain  permission  from  the  "Service  d'Emploi"  in  his  area.  The  request  to  release 
workers  must  be  based  on  economic  necessities  and  justified  by  the  needs  of  the  enterprise. 
Advance  notice  must  generally  be  given  to  the  service  so  that  it  can  investigate  the  legitimacy 
of  the  mass  dismissal.  The  criteria  laid  down  concerning  the  order  of  dismissal  to  be  followed 
in  collective  dismissals  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Family  responsibilities. 

(2)  Length  of  service  in  the  establishment. 

(3)  Occupational  qualifications. 

This  order  is  generally  more  favorable  to  older  workers.  Grants  financed  by  the  French 
National  Employment  Fund  can  be  given  to  firms  if  reconversion  or  transfer  of  employees 
carry  training  or  other  costs.  The  employer  is  generally  free  to  dismiss  an  individual  employee, 
but  if  he  abuses  this  right  he  may  become  liable  for  damages. 


i  if 


Many  labor  market  authorities  dispute  this  fact.  They  argue  that  the  jobs  created,  at  least  in  the  first  phases,  go  to 
younger  workers  from  nearby  agriculture,  to  returnees,  secondary  workers,  and  last  to  older  workers. 
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In  the  Netherlands,  if  either  individual  or  mass  dismissals  are  challenged,  they  are 
referred  to  tripartite  boards  composed  of  representatives  of  the  employment  service,  trade 
unions  and  employers.  These  boards  can,  in  certain  circumstances,  decide  that  the  discharge  is 
manifestly  unreasonable.  Boards  have  reversed  certain  dismissal  plans,  even  when  legally 
formulated  in  conjunction  with  works  councils,  on  the  grounds  that  other  workers  not  under 
dismissal  orders  have  better  prospects  of  finding  employment  elsewhere. 

German  law  protects  individual  workers  against  socially  unwarranted  dismissal,  and 
also  lays  down  requirements  concerning  collective  dismissals.  Works  councils,  provided  for  by 
law,  must  be  consulted  in  every  case.  In  the  event  of  disagreement,  the  individual  worker  goes 
to  the  Labor  Court.  A  socially  unwarranted  dismissal  is  one  which  is  not  founded  either  on  the 
personal  conduct  of  the  worker  or  on  pressing  operational  requirements  of  the  undertaking. 
Reduced  ability  to  do  the  job  or  lower  efficiency  is  not  covered  by  this  stipulation,  especially 
if  other  jobs  are  available  to  which  more  senior  workers  with  reduced  efficiency  can  be 
transferred.  Older  workers  must  be  given  a  longer  notice  period,  going  up  to  six  months  for 
employees  with  over  twelve  years'  service.  The  employment  service  can,  in  certain  cases,  order 
that  the  mass  dismissal  be  stayed  up  to  a  period  of  two  months.  Individual  employees  can 
protest  if  they  consider  that  the  method  or  order  of  selection  is  unfair. 

Provisions  for  redundancy  in  Sweden  are  based  on  enough  notice  being  given  for  the 
workers  to  transfer  to  alternative  employment.  This  allows  the  employment  service  sufficient 
time  to  initiate  retraining  programs  and  possibly  provide  removal  and  resettlement  allowances 
which  will  help  the  transfer  to  be  made  swiftly  and  efficiently.  The  employment  service  has  no 
influence  on  the  order  of  dismissal,  unless  the  trade  union  and  management  disagree.  The 
Swedish  system  defines  as  unemployed  those  who  run  a  risk  of  becoming  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  advance  notice  having  been  given.  Workers  covered  by  this  definition  then 
immediately  become  eligible  for  training  allowances.  Advance  warning,  which  many  European 
countries  have  found  to  be  a  useful  tool  of  manpower  policy,  has  been  advocated  in  the  United 
States  but  so  far  has  not  been  adopted. 

The  French  National  Employment  Fund  has  prevented  some  workers,  generally  older 
workers,  from  being  dismissed  by  paying  firms  retraining  subsidies.  Similar  options  are 
available  through  the  German  Bundesanstalt,  although  these  procedures  are  not  as  formalized 
as  under  the  French  system.  In  addition,  French  firms  moving  to  other  areas  have  been  given 
certain  allowances,  either  to  move  their  existing  labor  forces  or  for  retraining  workers  in  the 
new  areas.  Other  firms  who  would  be  willing  to  employ  workers  dismissed  after  a  mass  layoff 
in  the  same  area  or  region  can  also  be  given  training  allowances  if  they  take  these  workers  on. 

It  is  difficult  to  calculate  statistically  the  total  impact  of  these  measures.  The  number 
of  layoffs  directly  stayed  or  prevented  is  probably  relatively  small,  even  in  France.  However, 
subjecting  mass  dismissal  to  scrutiny  on  an  individual  basis,  with  standards  directed  towards 
length  of  service  or  difficulty  in  obtaining  another  job,  is  highly  favorable  to  older  workers. 

In  countries  where  mass  dismissals  have  to  be  reported,  new  employment  by  the  same 
firms  is  also  scrutinized  by  employment  services  for  periods  varying  from  four  to  six  months. 
This  scrutiny  is  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  mass  dismissal  from  being  used  to  eliminate 
certain  less  productive  workers.  Employment  services  in  these  countries  can  order  the 
reemployment  of  dismissed  workers  before  new  employees  can  be  taken  on. 


7.   Employment  in  Civil  Service 

In  the  United  States,  governmental  institutions  at  all  levels  have  frequently  imposed 
either  formal  or  informal  age  hiring  limits  on  employment.  While  recent  legislation  now  forbids 
formal  age  hiring  limits,  the  imposition  of  irrelevant  and  unncessary  educational,  skill,  and 
physical  requirements  and  the  downgrading  of  experience  as  opposed  to  formal  education  may 
still  work  against  employing  the  older  worker.  Given  the  growing  importance  of  the 
governmental  sector  in  employment,  it  would  appear  incumbent  upon  governmental  units  not 
only  to  establish  self-policing  mechanisms  but  to  have  their  decisions  scrutinized  by  some 
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higher  review  body,  preferably  at  the  Civil  Service  Commission  level.  The  attention  of  top 
policymakers  could  then  be  drawn  to  those  situations  in  which  governmental  practices  depart 
from  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  in  employment.  In  this  way  governmental  units  could  set 
an  example  for  the  private  sector. 

8.  Employment  Quotas  for  Older  Workers 

Almost  unanimous  disapproval  of  the  use  of  quotas  to  determine  the  proportion  of 
older  workers  to  be  either  employed  or  trained  was  expressed  by  those  trade  union, 
management,  and  public  officials  interviewed  for  the  OECD  study  on  placement  techniques.1 2 
This  disapproval  was  expressed  in  the  famous  Laroque  Report  (France:  Haut  Comite 
Consultatif  de  la  Population  et  de  la  Famille,  1962,  p.  46),  which  represents  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  analyses  yet  undertaken  on  the  problems  of  the  aging  in  Western  Europe. 

Objections  were  raised  on  the  grounds  of  (1)  difficulties  in  administration  and 
enforcement,  (2)  the  insurmountable  problems  in  devising  rational  criteria  for  fixing  quotas, 
and  (3)  the  belief  in  some  industries  which  have  traditionally  employed  relatively  large 
proportions  of  aging  workers  that  fixing  quotas  could  result  in  a  reduction  of  older  worker 
employment  opportunities. 

9.  Rehabilitation  of  Handicapped  Older  Workers 

An  active  and  well-defined  rehabilitation  program  can  greatly  improve  placement 
prospects  for  older  workers,  some  of  whom  have  physical  handicaps  which  affect  their  success 
of  placement  when  they  become  older.  The  establishment  of  such  programs  in  the  United 
States  on  a  much  larger  scale,  supported  by  more  adequate  training  facilities,  should  be 
considered. 

C.  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  APPROACH 

The  public  manpower  policies  which  have  been  cited  constitute  tools  which  are,  in 
most  cases,  implemented  by  the  public  employment  service  in  each  country.  To  implement 
these  policies  adequately,  the  employment  service  itself  requires  substantial  modifications  in 
its  methods,  procedures,  and  even  outlook.  An  improved  and  more  effective  public 
employment  service  is  probably  a  precondition  for  any  effective  manpower  policy. 

In  addition  to  the  supporting  services  provided  for  older  workers,  their  successful 
placement  probably  depends  on  the  nature,  extent,  variety,  and  flexibility  of  the  instruments 
available  to  placement  officers.  A  large  variety  of  placement  instruments  which  can  be  used 
without  undue  delay  or  administrative  formalities  permits  placement  personnel  to  devise 
individualized  strategies  for  people  who  are  really  difficult  to  place.  Such  a  system  requires  a 
sufficient  number  of  experienced  and  highly  competent  placement  officers  with  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  problems  of  older  workers  as  well  as  sufficient  time  to  pursue  job 
development  efforts  on  their  behalf.  An  employment  service  assigned  a  key  role  in  a 
well-conceived  manpower  program,  with  a  competent  professional  staff  and  an  adequate 
budget,  must  have  at  its  command  the  great  variety  of  tools  and  competences  necessary  to  give 
special  services  to  all  the  hard-to-place. 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  quota  (25  percent)  for  the  construction  industry  in  Sweden.  These  quotas 
could  be  fixed  by  firms,  industries  or  occupations  and,  in  some  suggested  quota  systems,  could  be  based  on  the  proportion  of 
older  workers  in  the  labor  force. 

The  Japanese  system  of  recommending  34  government  and  78  private  enterprise  occupations  as  being  suitable  for 
older  workers  seems  to  suggest  some  attempt  to  reserve  these  jobs  for  older  workers.  However,  there  is  no  other  indication 
that  actual  quotas  are  employed. 
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In  order  to  understand  the  problems  involved,  a  brief  description  of  the  Employment 
Service  in  the  United  States  would  be  in  order.  Unlike  the  European  Employment  Services 
which  are  national  in  nature,  ours  is  a  Federal  system.  Although  treated  in  discussion  as  a 
single  system,  it  is  in  reality  composed  of  54  individual  and  relatively  autonomous 
systems-each  varying  somewhat  in  orientation  and  perspective. 

Since  1962,  when  Federal  manpower  programs  began,  the  United  States  Training  and 
Employment  Service  has  undergone  considerable  change  in  its  responsibilities  (President's 
Commission  on  Income  Maintenance  Programs,  1969).  It  is  no  longer  considered  primarily  a 
labor  exchange.  Rather,  it  is  increasingly  oriented  toward  aiding  those  who  are  poorly  prepared 
for  work  by  helping  them  to  meet  hiring  standards. 

Faced  with  new  manpower  policies,  our  nation  has  assigned  many  new  programs  and 
activities  to  the  National  Employment  Service,  which  has  had  to  rely  upon  the  local  office  as 
the  manpower  service  center  for  implementing  national  programs.  Since  local  offices  are  under 
State  system  jurisdiction,  the  lack  of  Federal  control  and  the  frequent  difficulties  in  obtaining 
State  cooperation  have  resulted  in  differential  implementation  of  national  policy  in  the  various 
States. 
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V.  ISSUES 

Certain  fundamental  issues  lie  at  the  heart  of  any  policies  and  programs  aimed  at 
providing  the  aging  with  adequate  and  meaningful  work  opportunities.  The  way  in  which  these 
issues  are  resolved  will  determine  not  only  the  nature  of  these  programs,  but  their  extent  and 
magnitude.  The  following  issues,  therefore,  deserve  special  attention. 

Issue  1 

Should  placement,  training,  and  job  assistance  programs-which  are 
currently  required  to  give  priority  to  youth  and  minority  groups-be 
modified  to  include  higher  proportions  of  older  workers?  Or,  should 
total  manpower  funds  for  programs  and  services  be  increased  in  order 
to  serve  more  older  workers? 

Our  society  has  been  confronted,  even  under  conditions  described  as  "full  employ- 
ment," with  serious  youth,  hard  core,  black,  and  other  minority  group  employment  problems. 
The  size  of  each  of  these  categories  is  substantial  and  currently  growing.  The  existence  of  these 
potentially  rival  claimants  for  jobs  and  access  to  job  opportunities  requires  some  continuing 
assessment  of  national  employment  priorities.  It  is  fact  that  the  aging,  who  can  be  defined  as 
disadvantaged  in  the  labor  market,  have  been  assigned  a  much  lower  ranking  than  other 
disadvantaged  groups  in  training  opportunities,  allocation  of  placement  resources,  and  in  the 
number  and  size  of  special  employment  programs. 

1.  Training  Programs 

Data  cited  previously  in  this  paper  (see  p.  16)  indicate  that  the  approximately  one  in 
10  proportion  of  older  workers  over  45  in  training  programs  is  substantially  below  their  four  in 
10  weight  in  the  labor  force.  At  various  times  those  who  make  training  decisions  have  been 
urged  by  governmental  policymakers  to  recruit  for  and  admit  within  their  programs  more 
blacks  and  minority  group  members,  more  youths,  more  dropouts,  and  more  hard-core 
unemployed.  In  many  cases  when  these  groups  have  not  proved  suitable  for  regular  training 
programs,  special  training  and  acclimatization  to  work  programs  have  been  designed  for  them. 
Very  few,  if  any,  special  training  programs  have  been  developed  for  the  over-45's.  The  data 
already  presented  in  preceding  sections  not  only  strongly  indicate  that  the  proportion  of  the 
aging  in  such  programs  is  relatively  low  but  also  that  their  numbers  could  be  substantially 
increased  without  any  impairment  to  the  success  of  the  programs. 

2.  Employment  Service 

Budgetary  criteria  for  measuring  efficiency  and  determining  staff  size  can  and  do 
influence  the  allocation  of  resources  which  can  be  directed  toward  placement  of  particular 
disadvantaged  groups.  The  United  States  system,  which  until  recently  based  both  the  future 
size  of  placement  offices  and  the  evaluation  of  placement  personnel  efficiency  exclusively 
upon  the  amount  of  time  per  placement,  is  highly  adverse  to  older  worker  placement  (Sobel 
•and  Wilcock,  1966). 

These  criteria  have  emphasized  the  quantity  rather  than  the  quality  of  placements. 
They  have  encouraged  placement  officers  to  concentrate  on  the  younger,  easy-to-place  worker 
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rather  than  on  the  older.  Older  workers  require  far  more  time  for  the  initial  interview, 
subsequent  advice  and  counseling,  and,  on  the  average,  at  least  twice  as  many  referrals  as  their 
younger  counterparts.  These  criteria  discourage  using  special  counselors  whose  efforts  do  not 
directly  earn  "points"  as  a  result  of  successful  placement.  Yet  such  counselors  are  in  many 
cases  of  decisive  importance  in  devising  the  more  individualized  placement  strategies  for 
harder-to-place  older  workers. 

Much  material  can  be  found  concerning  special  programs  leading  to  the  assignment  of 
substantial  numbers  of  specialized  personnel  to  placement  of  minority  group  members,  youth, 
and  other  hard-core  unemployed.  But  generally,  in  both  regular  mainstream  and  in  special 
programs,  workers  defined  as  aging  seem  not  to  have  had  access  to  equal  amounts  of 
specialized  placement  resources. 

These  groups  other  than  the  aging  have  been  the  subject  for  specialized  employment 
programs,  such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  or  the  Hard  Core  Unemployment  Program. 
To  the  extent  that  aging  workers  have  been  permitted  to  participate  in  such  programs,  they 
usually  have  been  included  only  because  they  have  been  minority  group  members  or  have  been 
defined  as  "hard  core"  cases.1 3 

In  short,  all  the  available  evidence  indicates  that  the  aging  have— at  least  within  recent 
history— received  a  low  priority  in  those  programs  which  have  affected  access  to  employment 
opportunities.  Meeting  more  the  needs  of  older  workers  would  necessitate  either  some 
conscious  modification  of  the  current  proportion  of  total  manpower  resources  devoted  to  the 
aging  (even  if  the  existing  priority  rankings  are  not  altered)  or  a  major  increase  in  the  total 
amount  of  available  manpower  funds. 

Issue  2 

Some  of  the  key  measures  suggested  for  the  development  of  a 
national  manpower  policy  as  listing  of  vacancies,  scrutiny  of 
dismissals,  anti-discrimination  legislation,  and  early  warning  systems, 
may  impose  limits  upon  employers'  action.  To  what  extent  is  our 
nation  willing  to  limit  freedom  of  employer  action  in  the  labor 
market  to  solve  or  ameliorate  age-employment  problems? 

Anti-age  discrimination  policies,  limitations  over  firing  and  in  some  cases  rehiring, 
advance  warning  systems,  and  other  similar  policies  have  often  been  opposed  in  the  United 
States  on  the  grounds  that  they  limit  the  freedom  of  choice  of  employers.  Yet  despite  these 
arguments,  such  policies  have  been  deemed  desirable  and  instituted  in  many  other  countries  with 
long  established  democratic  traditions.  Many  European  societies  have  consciously  traded  off 
some  freedom  of  employer  choice  to  assure  aging  workers  greater  opportunities  in  the  labor 
market. 

1.   Dismissal  and  Displacement  Policy 


The  problems  emanating  from  displacement  are  treated  somewhat  differently  in 
Western  Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  In  this  country,  apart  from  anti-age  discrimination 
legislation  (which  is  rarely  enforced)  and  employer-trade  union  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments governing  order  of  dismissal  and  rehiring,  there  is  very  little  limitation  on  the  employers' 
labor  market  decisions.  Even  though  most  of  the  European  countries  recognize  voluntary 
collective  bargaining  procedures,  they  tend  mainly  to  rely  upon  legislation  assigning  a  review 
role  in  dismissal  decisions  to  the  employment  services. 


1  3The  enforcement  of  age  anti-discrimination  provisions  in  the  fair  employment  practices  sections  of  the  civil  rights^ 
laws  of  1964  has  been  such  as  to  suggest  very  low  priorities  in  enforcement.  By  the  end  of  1969  only  one  age  case  had  been 
filed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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The  French  system,  for  instance,  is  based  upon  nominal  state  control  of  employment 
and  dismissal  of  workers.  Every  employer  who  wishes  to  dismiss  an  employee  must  obtain 
permission  from  the  "service."  The  need  for  a  mass  dismissal  must  be  proven  and  workers  must 
be  laid  off  according  to  certain  criteria  in  which  length  of  service  and  difficulty  in  obtaining 
new  employment  are  given  primary  consideration.  In  the  Netherlands  individual  and  mass 
dismissals  are  referred  to  tripartite  boards  which  can  define  discharges  as  being  unreasonable. 
The  major  criterion  governing  order  of  dismissal  is  whether  the  dismissed  worker  has  a 
reasonable  chance  of  reemployment.  Boards  have  frequently  reversed  dismissal  plans  on  such 
grounds.  Germany  has  similar  provisions  and  requires  similar  60-day  notice.  Senior  workers 
cannot  be  discharged  even  for  reduced  efficiency  if  other  jobs  are  not  available  to  which  they 
can  be  transferred.  Older  workers  (over  12  years  of  service)  must  be  given  at  least  six  months' 
early  warning  notice  prior  to  dismissal,  and  such  notices  can  be  stayed  if  they  are  deemed 

"socially  unjustified." 

In  those  countries-and  this  includes  virtually  all  of  the  Western  European  countnes-in 
which  mass  dismissals  have  to  be  reported,  new  employment  by  the  same  firms,  is  also 
scrutinized.  This  scrutiny  is  found  necessary  to  prevent  mass  dismissal  from  being  used  to 
eliminate  older  workers  considered  less  productive.  Employment  services  can  order  the 
reemployment  of  dismissed  workers  before  new  employees  are  taken  on.  In  many  countries 
firms  shutting  down  and  moving  to  other  areas  must  offer  employment  to  their  displaced  work 
force. 

2.   Role  of  the  Employment  Service:  The  Job  Vacancy  Issue 

Western  European  countries  have  accorded  their  public  employment  services  a 
monopoly  position  through  enactments  which  ban  private  employment  agencies.  The  logic 
behind  such  laws  is  the  belief  that  unless  the  public  "Service"  has  a  monopoly  position  it 
cannot  serve  as  an  instrument  of  national  manpower  policies,  since  the  employer  can  avoid 
following  these  policies  by  using  a  private  employment  service  more  likely  to  defer  to  his 
needs.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  societal  preferences  for  maximizing  competition  are 
manifested  through  private  employment  agencies  which  still  occupy  an  important  role.1 4  In  all 
of  the  Western  European  countries  and  Canada  vacancies  have  to  be  reported  to  the  public 
service  for  statistical  purposes.  In  some,  such  as  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Israel,  not  only  do 
job  vacancies  have  to  be  reported  but  the  jobs  must  be  listed  with  the  service.  In  such  cases  the 
employment  service  must  be  given  time  to  recommend  a  suitable  candidate,  and  the  employer 
cannot  hire  on  his  own  until  the  service  authorizes  him  to  do  so.1 5  The  criteria  used  by  many 
of  the  employment  services  are  such  that  older  workers  are  given  highly  favorable 
consideration.16  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  private  agencies  have  to  survive  by 
servicing  the  employer  according  to  his  norms-which  generally  means  less  favorable  treatment 
to  older  workers. 

In  short,  many  Western  societies  with  long-standing  democratic  traditions  feel  they 
have  to  impose  limitations  upon  freedom  of  choice  for  the  employer  in  the  labor  market  in 
order  to  attain  another  desired  soc:  tr.  goal  of  greater  freedom  and  opportunity  for  the 
worker.  A  fundamental  issue  which,  therefore,  must  be  resolved  before  specific  age- 
employment  policies  and  programs  are  implemented  is  the  extent  to  which  the  American 
society  is  willing  to  trade  off  one  kind  of  freedom  for  another,  in  order  to  generate  greater 
access  to  job  opportunities  for  the  aging. 


14The  private  services,  however,  are  being  subjected  to  increasing  regulation,  especially  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 
1SGenerally  this  procedure  is  true  only  for  lower  level  positions. 

16Many  employment  services  operate  on  a  point  system  in  which  age,  ease  of  getting  new  employment,  and  social 
grounds  are  heavily  weighted. 
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Issue  3 


Even  if  the  policies  and  programs  deemed  favorable  to  older  workers 
employment  were  adopted,  would  they  prove  sufficient  to  solve  the 
employment  problems  of  the  aging?  If  not,  as  many  authorities 
argue,  can  the  problem  be  solved  by  having  our  government  assume 
the  role  of  "employer  of  last  resort"? 


Western  European  countries  (e.g.,  Germany,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands)  have  con- 
sistently maintained  unemployment  rates  which  are  regarded  as  remarkably  low— even  in  terms 
of  our  full  employment  experience  of  recent  years  when  we  reached  the  "inflationary 
over-employment"  level  of  3.4  percent  in  1968-69.  Yet  despite  the  very  low  unemployment 
rates,  the  aforementioned  countries  have  found  that  there  still  remain  sufficient  numbers  of 
hard-to-place  older  workers  to  warrant  programs  in  which  their  governments  have  assumed  the 
role  of  "employer  of  last  resort."  The  previously  cited  increase  of  30  per  thousand  in  the 
proportion  of  older  workers  over  55  who,  despite  our  own  prosperity  of  1965-69,  dropped  out 
of  the  labor  force  would  indicate  that  despite  full  employment  the  existing  manpower 
programs  would  not  be  sufficient  to  find  jobs  for  all  of  the  hard-to-place  older  workers, 
especially  the  minority  aged.  A  key  issue,  therefore,  in  older  worker  employment  is  whether 
this  nation  is  willing  to  have  the  government  assume  "the  employer  of  last  resort"  role.  Recent 
programs  such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Program  and  the  proposed  legislation  for  the 
Federal  government  to  provide  low-paying  jobs  indicate  that  our  highest  legislative  bodies  may 
be  moving  in  this  direction. 

As  noted  and  described  in  Section  IV,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  policies  for 
government  as  a  last  resort  employer  are  to  be  found  in  Western  Europe,  notably  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Sweden.  In  the  latter  country  hard-to-place  workers,  mainly 
aging  and  aged,  are  given  on-the-job  training  in  special  workshops  organized  either  by 
municipalities  or  privately  with  state  funds.  Allowances  are  paid  by  the  employment  services 
during  training.  Some  workers  who  already  possess  certain  skills  and  work  experience  and  who 
cannot  find  jobs  on  the  open  market  are  also  given  jobs  in  special  sheltered  workshops  at 
guaranteed  minimum  wages.  Sheltered  units  are  also  organized  by  cities  and  private 
foundations  if  the  need  for  them  is  certified  by  the  employment  service,  and  such  units  are 
granted  subsidies  of  up  to  50  percent  for  building  and  equipment  and  up  to  15  percent  for 
operating  expenses.  Both  Germany  and  Sweden  have  sheltered  workshop  divisions  in  their  em- 
ployment services. 

An  increasing  proportion  of  subsidized  semi-sheltered  workshop  activity  is  also  taking 
place  in  health  assistance  programs  with  aging  workers  employed  as  orderlies  and  attendants. 
Older  workers  in  Sweden  who  can  neither  be  retrained  nor  transferred  to  other  areas  can  be 
given  employment  in  special  public  works  programs,  relatively  simple  labor-intensive  public 
works  which  provide  lighter  and  easier  tasks  suitable  for  the  aging.  Local  authorities  who 
certify  the  need  for  such  programs  receive  a  subsidy  of  as  much  as  50  percent  from  the 
national  government. 

Efforts  along  these  lines  also  exist  in  other  European  countries,  although  the  programs 
may  not  be  as  formalized  or  financed  to  the  same  extent  as  they  are  in  Sweden.1  n  Examples 
include  the  West  Berlin  municipality's  provision  of  special  jobs  for  over  3,000  older  clerks,  and 
the  programs  for  archivists  and  records  work  in  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark. 

Recent  Congressional  bills  (in  which  initial  funding  varies  from  $375  million  to 
$1.5  billion)  have  proposed  the  same  kinds  of  work  possibilities  and  include  areas  of  health, 
public  safety,  education,  park  maintenance,  street  cleaning,  trash  removal,  city  beautification, 
and  conservation.  The  Federal  Government  would  pay  $4,000  a  year,  or  80  percent  of  a 
$5,000  total  yearly  wage.  The  programs  are  aimed  at  the  so-called  "chronically  disad- 
vantaged." 

It  is  estimated  that  such  programs  in  Sweden  account  for  0.4  to  0.5  percent  of  the  total  employment.  With 
unemployment  rates  of  1.2  to  1.5  percent,  approximately  25  to  33  percent  of  unemployment  is  offset  by  these  programs. 
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One  fundamental  question  remains.  Are  such  last  resort  programs  seen  as  temporary 
expedients  during  recessionary  periods  or  as  a  permanent  feature  of  manpower  policy  designed 
to  provide  employment  for  those  who  either  still  would  be  unemployed  or  would  have 
withdrawn  from  the  labor  force  even  during  periods  characterized  as  full  employment  ? 
Before  effective  governmental  employment  policies  and  programs  can  be  devised  we  must 
resolve  the  issue  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  government's  last  resort  respons.b.l.ty  in 
providing  employment  for  its  disadvantaged  citizens. 
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VI.  SUMMARY 

About  four  out  of  10  persons  in  the  labor  force  are  over  45.  The  employment 
problems  confronting  this  large  group  is  one  of  sharp  contrasts:  of  still  rising  absolute  levels  of 
income  and  opportunity  in  the  society  accompanied  by  major  prospects  for  dislocation  and  by 
highly  complex  problems  of  adjustment  to  change.  The  very  forces  in  this  country  which  are 
generating  overall  improvement  in  well-being  and  opportunity  are  the  same  forces  which  are 
imposing  the  kinds  of  change  and  dislocation  to  which  many  older  members  of  the  labor  force 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  adjust.  The  consequences  are  such  that  many  members  of  this  age 
group  are  finding  it  difficult  to  maintain  either  their  former  employment  status  or  adequate 
levels  of  income  in  the  2  to  21/2  decades  prior  to  the  conventional  age  of  retirement.  These 
same  forces  are  also  increasing  post- retirement  income  needs  and  thus  are  creating  pressures  for 
at  least  part-time  employment  to  maintain  adequate  living  standards  for  the  over-65's. 

Public  and  private  policies  and  programs  designed  to  overcome  the  disadvantages 
confronting  older  workers  in  adjusting  to  the  new  patterns  of  human  resource  utilization 
brought  about  by  rapid  economic  change  would  thus  appear  to  be  necessary.  Such  policies  and 
programs  would  be  pinpointed  to  overcome  the  specific  and  particular  labor  market 
disadvantages  which  confront  older  workers  whose  significantly  lesser  amounts  of  education 
and  training  30  or  more  years  ago  in  a  very  different  world  of  work,  render  them  especially 
vulnerable  to  change. 

The  following  are  the  unique  problems  and  characteristics  of  the  aging  to  which 
specific  public  and  private  policy  measures  and  progress  are  to  be  addressed. 

(1)  Older  workers  suffer  certain  disadvantages  in  responding  to  the  recent 
patterns  of  human  resource  utilization.  These  changes  have  brought  about  a 
significantly  different  occupational  and  industrial  structure  from  that  which 
prevailed  when  the  present  day  over-45's  made  the  educational  and  training 
decisions  inherent  in  their  career  choices.  In  the  main,  these  changes  have  resulted 
in  an  occupational  framework  requiring  higher  levels  of  skill  and  frequently 
embodying  knowledge  and  methods  unknown  a  few  decades  ago.  In  short,  much 
of  the  original  stock  of  human  capital  possessed  by  the  aging  has  been  rendered 
obsolescent. 

(2)  Those  whom  this  paper  ..as  classified  as  older  workers  have  significantly  lower 
amounts  of  education  and  training,  much  of  the  latter  in  fields  which  have  either 
declined  in  importance  or  have  ceased  to  be  major  employment  centers. 

(3)  The  ability  of  older  workers  to  respond  to  these  new  forces  through 
retraining  is  limited  both  by  their  own  awareness  of  smaller  amounts  of  education 
and  previous  training,  as  well  as  by  a  set  of  adverse  societal  attitudes  regarding  the 
potential  trainability  and  employability  of  older  workers.  The  result  is  a  much 
lower  rate  of  participation  in  retraining  programs  and  a  reduced  ability  by  older 
workers  to  respond  to  changes  in  manpower  utilization  patterns. 

(4)  Offsetting  advantages  which  favorably  influence  older  workers'  utilization 
are:  experience  gained  over  time,  and  certain  institutional  practices  such  as 
seniority  which  tend  to  prevail  in  determining  movement  to  better  jobs  within  the 
firm  and  even,  in  some  cases,  access  to  opportunity  to  acquire  new  skills. 
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(5)  The  above  advantages  may  be  decisive  when  the  nature  of  change  does  not 
involve  mass  displacement  but  may  disappear  when  mass  displacement  has  taken 
place.  A  majority  of  labor  market  authorities  contend  that  the  tendency  toward 
mass  displacement  of  entire  work  forces  has  been  strengthened  by  recent 
technological  and  market  forces.  With  displacement— given  the  growing  tendency 
by  employing  units  to  prefer  formal  training  and  education  over  experience— the 
practices  which  conferred  advantages  on  older  workers  within  firms  are  entirely 
offset  when  they  seek  new  employment. 

The   net   effect   of   the  above  cited  forces  upon  employment  and  earnings  of  the 
middle  aged  and  aging  are  as  follows. 

(1)  Older  workers  are  aware  of  the  difficult  nature  of  finding  equivalent  new 
employment— an  awareness  induced  by  the  likelihood  that  their  experience-laden 
human  capital  will  be  wiped  out.  Thus  they  resist  displacement  to  the  last  and  are 
more  likely  to  be  concentrated  in  declining,  low  income,  menial  occupations  in 
declining  industries  and  sectors  of  the  economy.  Older  workers  constitute  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  the  more  financially  remunerative,  new,  or  more  rapidly 
expanding  industries  and  occupations. 

(2)  With  displacement  from  a  previous,  generally  long  tenure,  job,  older  workers, 
especially  in  clerical,  semi-skilled,  and  unskilled  occupations,  tend  to  drift 
downward  toward  occupations  and  industries  which  are  less  attractive  from  the 
standpoint  of  pay,  status,  and  employment  security. 

(3)  When  not  displaced,  older  management  and  professional  personnel  with 
continued  experience  tend  to  move  upward  within  these  fields  and  reach  their 
peak  earnings  almost  a  decade  later  than  other  lesser  skilled  personnel  who  reach 
peak  earnings  and  skill  levels  prior  to  age  45. 

(4)  One  response  to  displacement  imposed  upon  those  older  workers  whose 
human  capital  has  been  reduced  the  most  is  premature  withdrawal  from  the  labor 
force.  Labor  force  participation  rates  begin  declining  slightly  at  45,  and  rapidly 
after  55,  a  decade  before  conventional  retirement  age  has  been  reached.  These 
trends,  ofttimes  termed  "premature  involuntary  retirement,"  have  been  con- 
tinuous even  through  the  full  employment  last  half  of  the  1960's.  Labor  force 
participation  rates  are  lowest  and  declining  most  constantly  for  those  lesser-skilled 
types  of  workers— nonwhites  for  example— who  are  likely  to  encounter  the 
greatest  employment  difficulties  after  displacement  and  hence  become 
"discouraged." 

(5)  When  unemployed,  older  workers  do  not  adjust  readily  to  the  realities  of 
their  changed  status  in  the  labor  market.  The  data  from  mass  studies  of  older 
worker  jobseekers  indicate  that  the  aging  unemployed  displayed  little  willingness 
to  change  either  types  of  work,  expected  pay,  or  the  kinds  of  employment 
sought.  They  were  much  less  interested  in  retraining.  In  the  main,  they  lacked 
knowledge  of  job  search  methods.  These  data  suggest  that  older  workers  might  be 
well-advised  to  reduce  their  expectations  about  jobs,  pay,  working  conditions,  and 
to  improve  their  jobseeking  methods  and  accept  retraining.  Indications  are  that 
counseling,  which  would  aid  the  unemployed  aging  to  make  these  adjustments, 
might  significantly  improve  their  reemployment  prospects. 
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FOREWORD 


This  paper  on  Facilities,  Programs,  and  Services  with  special  sections 
on  Consumer  Services  and  Legal  Services  provides  information  for  the  use  of 
leaders  concerned  with  the  development  of  proposals  and  recommendations 
for  national  policy  consideration  and  of  delegates  to  the  National  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging"  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  November- 
December  1971. 

The  paper  is  presented  in  three  parts.  Part  One  considers  the  nature 
of  the  need  for  facilities,  programs,  and  services  for  older  people,  sets  forth 
long-range  goals,  reviews  available  information  with  respect  to  this  area  of 
action,  and  identifies  major  shortcomings  of  present  approaches.  This  part 
was  written  by  Robert  Morris,  D.S.W.,  Professor  of  Social  Planning,  the 
Florence  Heller  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare,  Brandeis 
University. 

Part  Two  is  devoted  to  consideration  of  needs,  goals,  current 
knowledge,  and  gaps  in  the  increasingly  important  areas  of  (A)  Consumer 
Services  and  (B)  Legal  Services.  Part  Two  was  prepared  by  Ruth  Lauder, 
long-time  Information  Specialist  in  the  field  of  health  and  welfare,  from 
materials  provided  by  the  Technical  Consultants. 

In  Part  Three  of  the  paper  ten  issues  are  set  forth  and  discussed  from 
different  points  of  view.  The  issues  were  formulated  by  the  Technical 
Committee  on  Facilities,  Programs,  and  Services  for  the  consideration  of 
participants  in  White  House  Conferences  on  Aging  at  all  levels.  The  purpose 
of  the  issues  is  to  focus  discussion  on  the  formulation  of  recommendations 
looking  toward  the  development  of  national  policies  aimed  at  providing 
adequate  and  relevant  services  for  the  older  population.  The  proposals  and 
recommendations  developed  in  Community  and  State  White  House  Confer- 
ences and  by  National  Organizations  will  provide  the  grist  for  the  use  of  the 
delegates  to  the  National  Conference  in  their  effort  to  formulate  a  National 
Policy  for  Aging. 

Arthur  S.  Flemming 

Chairman,  National  Advisory  Committee 

for  the  1971  White  House  Conference 

on  Aging 


John  B.  Martin 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  the  Aging  and  Director  of  the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
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PART  ONE:  FACILITIES,  PROGRAMS,  AND  SERVICES 


I.   INTRODUCTION-THE  NEED 

Facilities,  programs,  and  services  constitute  the  machinery  whereby  public  policies  and 
social  plans  are  developed  and  realized.  Other  background  papers  for  this  White  House 
Conference  deal  with  the  specific  needs1  of  the  elderly  and  constitute  the  four  general 
objectives  of  this  conference  concerning  human  needs  of  the  aging:  gainful  employment, 
income,  housing,  and  satisfaction  in  the  later  years  of  life. 

The  Conference  itself  will  ascertain  what  the  policy  goals  for  America  should  be  in 
each  area:  Is  employment  to  be  an  optional  choice  for  those  seeking  to  work,  or  is  the  aim  to 
be  employment  for  all  who  are  not  handicapped  regardless  of  age?  At  what  level  shall  minimum 
retirement  incomes  be  set,  and  shall  these  minima  be  reached  by  public,  special  purpose,  or 
general  purpose  taxation?  Is  it  the  goal  of  housing  to  provide  independent  housing  for  all 
elderly,  and  by  what  financial  and  construction  means?  How  far  should  services  be  extended  to 
help  persons  continue  to  live  in  their  own  homes,  despite  illness  and  enfeeblement? 

The  Policy  Statement  of  the  1961  White  House  Conference  Act,  repeated  in  the  1971 
Act,  sets  forth  these  general  objectives: 

(1)  Assuring  middle-aged  and  older  persons  equal  opportunity  with  others  to 
engage  in  gainful  employment  which  they  are  capable  of  performing,  thereby 
gaining  for  our  economy  the  benefits  of  their  skills,  experience,  and  productive 
capacities. 

(2)  Enabling  retired  persons  to  enjoy  incomes  sufficient  for  health  and  for 
participation  in  family  and  community  life  as  self-respecting  citizens. 

(3)  Providing  housing  suited  to  the  needs  of  older  persons  and  at  prices  they  can 
afford  to  pay. 

(4)  Assisting  middle-aged  and  older  persons  to  make  the  preparation,  develop 
skills  and  interests,  and  find  social  contacts  which  will  make  the  gift  of  added 
years  of  life  a  period  of  reward  and  satisfaction  and  will  avoid  unnecessary  social 
costs  of  premature  deterioration  and  disability. 

(5)  Stepping  up  research  designed  to  relieve  old  age  of  its  burdens  of  sickness, 
mental  breakdown,  and  social  ostracism. 

These  objectives  constitute  the  basic  benchmarks  against  which  the  facilities,  programs, 
and  services  developed  since  1961  can  be  evaluated.  When  needs  have  been  identified  and  when 
goals  for  policy  have  been  expressed,  then  facilities,  programs,  and  services  become  the 
operating  extension  of  the  decision  to  meet  certain  needs.  These  facilities,  programs,  and 
services  constitute  the  "how"  for  achieving  the  "what"  which  has  been  decided  upon.  They  are 
the  machinery  whereby  social  programs  and  social  policies  are  carried  out. 


health.  Income,  Housing,  Employment  and  Retirement,  Education,  Transportation,  Nutrition,  Retirement,  Roles 
and  Activities,  and  Spiritual  Needs. 
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Facilities  are  those  physical  properties  which  are  required  for  specified  purposes 
(homes,  community  centers,  nursing  homes,  etc.).  Programs  are  those  arrangements  of  persons 
and  employees  necessary  to  perform  certain  functions,  either  in  special-purpose,  physical 
facilities,  or  elsewhere;  programs  deal  largely  with  issues  of  manpower  allocation  and  training. 
Services  are  the  end  products  which  are  delivered  to  consumers  through  facilities  and 
programs. 

Adequate  understanding  about  the  relationship  between  programs  and  services  and 
public  policy  is  often  limited  by  two  deficiencies.  Social  goals  or  policies  are  frequently 
enunciated  in  broad  and  sweeping  terms  about  a  desirable  state  of  affairs,  without  attention  to 
the  requisite  machinery  necessary  to  produce  this  desired  state.  Conversely,  those  concerned 
with  facilities  and  services  are  frequently  preoccupied  with  securing  support  for  specific 
activities  but  fail  to  make  clear  the  social  ends  or  purposes  which  such  activity  is  intended  to 
achieve.  Especially  troublesome  is  the  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  client-consumer  wants  in  their 
most  basic  form  while  trying  to  secure  financial  support  for  specific  needs  identified  as 
important  by  legislative  or  professional  opinion. 


II.   LONG-RANGE  GOALS 

The  facilities,  programs,  and  services  are  a  vital  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  an 
undesirable  present  state  of  affairs  with  an  improved  and  publicly  desired  state  of  affairs  in  the 
future.  In  this  sense,  it  is  possible  to  consider  what  goals  are  necessary  to  guide  the 
development  of  the  facilities,  programs,  and  services-in  order  to  achieve  larger  public 
purposes.  Public  policies,  to  be  effective,  require  either  a  mechanism  to  deliver  specified 
services  to  users  or  a  mechanism  with  which  to  reallocate  funds  and  resources  among  a 
constituency  population. 

For  example,  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  established  a  general  goal  of  providing 
economic  security  for  retired  persons.  A  mechanism  was  established  to  assure  this  end  which 
consisted  of  steps  to  accumulate  resources  from  employees  and  employers  (and  also  added 
later  some  amount  from  general  tax  revenues).  A  mechanism  for  redistributing  income  to 
persons  in  retirement  through  offices,  administrative  regulations,  and  the  like  was  established 

as  well. 

The  Congress  has  also  enunciated  general  goals  for  enriching  or  enhancing  the  later 
years  of  existence  through  the  language  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  authorization  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  These  goals  can  be  paraphrased  as:  to  assist  middle-aged 
and  older  persons  to  make  the  preparation,  develop  skills  and  interests,  and  find  social  contacts 
which  will  make  the  gift  of  added  years  of  life  appear  to  be  a  reward  and  satisfaction.  The  first 
definition  of  the  social  goal  in  retirement  concerns  enrichment  of  the  later  years:  the  transition 
from  work  to  retirement  and  the  opportunity  to  live  a  constructive  and  rewarding  life  in 
retirement.  In  order  to  achieve  such  goals,  certain  machinery  actions  have  been  taken.  The 
Administration  on  Aging,  in  collaboration  with  local  public  authorities  and  voluntary 
organizations,  has  established  community  centers  and  has  contributed  to  staff  salaries  for  these 
centers  so  as  to  provide  a  variety  of  recreation  and  other  leisure-time  activities.  The 
Administration  has  also  contracted  with  other  Federal  agencies  to  provide  funds  for  the 
employment  of  older  persons  in  their  local  programs,  in  order  that  older  persons  can 
participate  in  the  delivery  of  local  services.  It  has  also  encouraged  the  restructuring  of  adult 
education  programs  in  order  to  broaden  the  conception  of  preparation  for  retirement.  These 
efforts  supplement  the  major  activities  of  other  public  and  voluntary  agencies  which  are 
directed  to  similar  ends. 

Certain  guidelines  become  especially  important  for  the  development  of  facilities, 
programs,  and  services  in  view  of  this  larger  context.  These  guidelines  can  be  treated 
independently  of  the  underlying  social  purposes  which  such  mechanisms  are  designed  to 
achieve.  For  example: 

(1)  Facilities  and  services  should  be  accessible  to  consumers  by  physical  location 
in  centers  of  population  or,  if  not  possible,  then  made  accessible  to  users  by  the 
provision  of  transportation  facilities  which  link  the  residence  of  consumers  with 
the  program. 

(2)  Programs  and  services  should  be  readily  available.  Administrative  regulations 
and  procedures,  hours  of  opening  and  closing,  and  staff  behavior  in  confronting 
the  consuming  population  should  be  organized  and  directed  so  that  legally 
authorized  services  and  programs  are  in  fact  easy  to  use  by  those  intended. 


(3)  Programs  and  services  should  be  responsive  to  user  needs  and  wishes.  A 
proper  and  flexible  balance  needs  to  be  struck  between  the  perceptions  of 
professional  experts  concerning  consumer  needs  and  the  perceptions  of  consumers 
about  their  own  needs. 


(4)  Resources  in  the  form  of  manpower  and  budget  must  bear  some  effective 
relationship  to  the  scope  of  a  public  goal  for  which  the  programs  are  intended. 

Once  the  substance  of  a  program  has  been  identified,  then  the  machinery  criteria  can 
be  treated  as:  accessibility,  availability,  responsiveness,  and  resource  adequacy. 

The  summary  analysis  which  follows  concentrates  upon  the  present  state  of  the 
organizational  machinery  created  to  satisfy  certain  substantive  needs  of  the  elderly: 

(1)  Health  facilities,  programs,  and  services  including  those  for  physical  and 
mental  health,  nutrition,  and  extended  personal  care. 

(2)  Arrangements  for  living,  including  housing,  other  services  delivered  to  the 
individual's  home,  and  protected  care. 

(3)  Opportunity  to  fill  satisfying  roles  in  society— including  employment, 
retirement  provision,  and  opportunity  to  perform  satisfying  community  func- 
tions. 


(4)    Income  provision. 


III.   KNOWLEDGE  AVAILABLE 

A.  CONCEPTS  AND  DEFINITIONS 

Certain  professional  categories  of  staff  have  proven  necessary  for  the  effective 
functioning  of  many  different  programs.  Of  these,  attorneys,  physicians,  nurses,  the  clergy, 
and  teachers  are  dealt  with  in  other  background  papers.2  The  social  services  staff  requires  some 

additional  attention.  . 

In  any  consideration  of  planning  for  the  elderly,  the  term  "social  services  presents 
certain  complications.  For  some,  such  services  represent  an  independent  human  need  and  thus 
warrant  consideration  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  needs  identified  for  the  Conference  (such 
as  nutrition  and  health).  For  others,  the  term  refers  primarily  to  a  staff  function  comparable  to 
that  performed  by  doctors,  nurses,  and  teachers,  and  thus  should  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  end  purpose  of  a  program.  Since  the  Conference  has  not  identified  social  services  as  a  need 
on  the  same  level  as  nutrition,  health,  housing,  this  paper  uses  the  term  in  its  staff  and 
professional  sense. 

The  social  services  consist  of  two  main  categories  of  staff  effort: 

(1)  A  counseling  function  necessary  to  assist  troubled  or  confused  individuals  to 
work  out  appropriate  courses  of  action  based  upon  their  own  efforts.  In  this 
sense,  the  counseling  function  is  supported  and  aimed  at  assisting  individuals  to 
resolve  their  own  personal  needs.  This  function  is  shared  by  social  workers  with 
psychologists,  psychiatrists,  vocational  counselors,  and  the  like. 

(2)  In  another  sense,  the  social  services  involve  a  variety  of  functions  necessary 
for  the  appropriate  delivery  and  consumption  of  other  services,  such  as  health  and 
housing.  In  this  sense,  social  workers  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  personnel 
complement  of  any  basic  needs-meeting  program  to  assure  that  the  human  and 
social  dimensions  of  the  need  are  appropriately  met  by  each  program.  The 
complex  variety  of  specialized  programs  requires  a  method  whereby  each  program 
is  linked  to  all  the  rest.  Social  workers  frequently  fulfill  this  function  by  serving  as 
the  outreach  arm  of  a  host  agency  (a  hospital,  housing  authority,  relief  agency). 
They  identify  agency  clientele  needs,  locate  other  community  resources,  and  try 
to  bring  client  and  resource  together  by  referral,  persuasion,  and  other  linking 
methods. 

Another  example  is  the  extent  to  which  delivery  of  medical  or  nursing 
services  depends  upon  an  understanding  of  family  conditions,  psychological 
reactions,  personal  behaviors,  and  cultural  determinants.  The  way  in  which  health 
services  are  used  and  sought  by  consumers  is  influenced  by  such  nonmedical 
factors.  Attention  to  these  elements  is  frequently  assigned  to  social  workers  and 
becomes  the  social  service  component  of  medical  care. 

Similarly,  low-income  housing  programs  require  more  than  the  simple 
selection    of    tenants    and    the    collection    of    rents.    Differences    in    cultural 


2See  the   Background   Papers  on   "Physical   and   Mental    Health,"  on  "Education,"  on  "Legal  Services,"  and  on 
'Spiritual  Well-Being,"  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 


background,  education,  and  economic  status  govern  the  housing  requirements  of 
varying  populations,  and  these  affect  the  way  in  which  the  subpopulations  utilize 
housing.  Interfamilial  difficulties,  economic  stress  and  insecurity,  unexpected 
health  hazards,  and  problems  in  relationships  between  children  and  parents  arise 
frequently. 

Where  housing  is  provided  under  public  auspices,  the  impact  of  these  concerns  cannot 
be  wholly  ignored  by  housing  management.  Attention  to  these  social  phenomena  is  frequently 
the  responsibility  of  the  social  workers  employed  in  housing  programs. 

The  provision  of  income  supplements  or  the  introduction  of  employment  training 
opportunities  are  both  influenced  by  variations  in  the  requirements  which  families  present. 
Incentives  to  utilize  employment  retraining  depend  not  only  upon  economic  incentive,  but 
also  upon  psychological  attitude  and  the  relationships  between  members  of  the  family, 
neighbors,  and  friends.  These  behavioral  and  social  and  psychological  considerations  in  training 
programs  become  a  responsibility  of  a  social  worker  or  a  similarly  trained  counselor. 

Taken  in  this  latter  sense,  the  social  services  may  be  said  to  be  essential  for  the 
operation  of  many  facilities,  for  the  development  of  many  programs,  and  for  the  delivery  of 
many  services— necessary,  that  is,  if  human  differences,  social  relationships,  and  cultural  differ- 
ences are  accepted  as  important  determinants  in  human  adjustment.  The  "social  services"  thus 
are  not  an  umbrella  term  covering  all  of  health,  education,  and  welfare,  but  are  essential  to  all 
delivery  components— comparable  to  the  physician  and  the  nurse  in  the  delivery  of  health 
services,  or  to  the  teacher  and  trainer  in  the  delivery  of  educational  services. 

This  is  the  sense  in  which  this  paper  views  social  services,  and  explains  why  they  have 
not  been  defined  as  an  independent  "service."  Rather,  they  are  vital  elements  in  all  services  for 
the  aged. 

It  is  possible  that  the  term  could  be  given  still  another  meaning— one  covering  all 
actions  necessary  to  provide  substitute  social  care  for  persons,  regardless  of  age,  who  cannot  be 
wholly  self-reliant  because  of  physical,  mental,  or  emotional  condition.  Such  a  definition 
would  cover  a  wide  range  of  services  to  assure  community  and  nonhospital  living.  It  could 
include  the  management  of:  home  help  programs,  housing  supplements,  half-way  houses,  day 
centers,  training  centers,  residential  institutions,  and  the  like.  The  beneficiaries  would  be:  the 
handicapped,  aged,  mentally  handicapped,  mentally  confused,  addicted,  and  children  without 
families.  Such  a  definition  has  not  yet  emerged  in  the  United  States,  although  one  strand  of 
practice  has  begun  to  take  on  this  coloration  in  England. 


B.  CURRENT  SERVICE  PROVISION 


1.   Income3 


The  aged  as  a  group  have  low  incomes.  One-third  have  incomes  which  place  them 
below  the  poverty  level,  and  their  average  income  is  less  than  half  that  of  younger  persons.  The 
aged  over  75  years  have  incomes  only  two-thirds  that  of  all  aged  persons. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  Federal  OASDHI  Program  has  regularly  increased  its 
benefits  by  legislative  act  and  as  a  result  of  increases  in  earnings  of  workers.  However,  these 
increases  have  not  overcome  the  income  deficiency  with  which  most  retired  persons  must  live. 
No  provision  is  currently  made  for  automatic  benefit  adjustments  to  meet  increases  in  the 
general  price  level.  In  1968,  the  average  monthly  benefit  paid  a  retired  worker  and  his  wife  was 
$166.30.  For  all  workers  receiving  awards  in  1968,  65  percent  received  benefit  awards  under 
$1 00  a  month,  and  only  7  percent  received  $1 50  a  month  or  more;  45  percent  of  male  workers 
received  $100  a  month,  and  16  percent  received  $150  or  more. 

The  monthly  average  income  of  two  million  Old  Age  Assistance  recipients  from  all 


See  Background  Paper  on  "Income,"  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  for  additional  information. 


sources  was  $90  a  month  in  1965,  about  two-thirds  of  this  amount  coming  from  public 
assistance  funds  This  average  conceals  gross  variations  in  income  in  the  various  states:  it  ranges 
from  a  low  of  $46  a  month  in  West  Virginia  to  a  high  of  $145  in  California.  Eighteen  percent 
of  Old  Age  Assistance  recipients  have  a  monthly  gap  between  the  "emergency  levels  of  need," 
set  by  State  welfare  programs,  and  their  total  income  from  all  sources.  This  gap  is  explained  by 
various  public  assistance  policies:  delay  in  adjusting  welfare  payments  to  the  upward  rise  in 
prices  rent  and  utility  allowances  at  less  than  actual  cost,  imposition  of  arbitrary  ceilings  on 
welfare  payments  below  budget  requirements,  and  other  devices  to  reduce  the  level  of  State 
and  local  welfare  payments.  . 

On  an  average  basis,  all  aged  recipients  of  Old  Age  Assistance  have  less  total  income 
than  their  minimum  emergency  requirements  for  rent,  food,  fuel,  and  clothing. 

2.   Health 

Health  goals  for  the  elderly  do  not  differ  significantly  from  goals  of  any  age 
population.  They  call  for:  prevention  of  disability  and  illness  where  possible;  access  to  services 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation,  unimpeded  by  economic  barriers;  the  delivery  of  care  in  each 
citizen's  natural  environment;  the  provision  of  high  quality  extended  care  through  skilled 
nursing  or  home  care  where  necessary;  assurance  of  an  adequate  diet  for  all,  regardless  of 
physical  status  or  income. 

Mechanisms  for  achieving  such  broad  goals  are  either: 

(1)  the  provision  of  specialized  health  programs  and  activities  directed  solely  to 
the  elderly,  or 

(2)  special  steps  to  assure  that  general  purpose  health  services  give  full  and 
adequate  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  in  comparison  with  the  needs  of 
children  and  of  other  adults. 

The  prevention  of  illness  specifically  among  the  elderly  is  difficult  to  provide,  mainly 
because  the  major  health  hazards  among  the  elderly  have  their  likely  causal  origin  very  early  in 
the  individual's  life  history  so  that  primary  preventive  intervention  cannot  begin  in  old  age.  It 
is  also  true  that  causal  explanations  are  often  lacking  for  many  long  term  illnesses  which  beset 
the  elderly  so  that  preventive  intervention  cannot  be  planned  accurately  in  earlier  life. 

In  light  of  those  obstacles,  the  major  preventive  health  measures  in  old  age  are  the 
provision  of  adequate  income  to  assure  adequate  nutrition  and  access  to  regular  medical 
examination.  The  general  mechanism  for  income  provision  has  been  discussed.  It  falls  far  short 
of  the  goals  set,  primarily  in  the  inadequacy  of  resources  provided. 

Programs  to  counter  this  deficiency  in  income  provision  and  to  assure  access  by  the 
elderly  to  physicians  have  been  greatly  enlarged  through  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  These 
programs  are  also  imperfect  at  a  number  of  definable  points.  Payments  for  medical  care  for  the 
aged  from  all  public  programs  rose  from  $5,647,000,000  in  1967  to  $9,726,000,000  in  1969. 
More  than  50  percent  of  all  public  payments  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  elderly.  But  65 
percent  of  the  increased  cost  for  physician  services  is  accounted  for  by  increases  in  the  price  of 
physician  services,  while  only  11  percent  reflects  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  United  States 
population.  Therefore,  only  about  25  percent  of  the  increased  payment  for  physicians  may  be 
attributed  to  increased  utilization  of  physician  services. 

The  present  program,  therefore,  has  not  increased  the  volume  of  services  nearly  as 
much  as  the  expenditure  rate  leads  one  to  believe.  The  public  program  expenditure  pattern  is 
also  heavily  weighted  in  the  direction  of  institutional  care  as  against  health  care  in  the  patient's 
home.  If  physician  payments  are  excluded,  public  per  capita  expenditures  for  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care  increased  250  percent  between  1966  and  1969  while  per  capita 
expenditures  of  other  health  services  for  the  aged  increased  only  40  percent. 


Per  capita  hospital  care  expenditures  for  the  aged  were  four  times  those  for  the  aged 
under  65,  and  per  capita  physician  expenditures  for  the  elderly  were  only  twice  that  for  the 
younger  group. 

The  medical  assistance  program  of  public  assistance  pays  80  percent  of  all  vendor 
payments  on  behalf  of  the  aged  to  nursing  homes  and  hospitals  and  almost  60  percent  of 
professional  health  services  outside  of  an  institution  (an  additional  10  percent  is  paid  for  drugs, 
etc.). 

Other  programmatic  defects  can  be  noted: 

(1)  Limitations  on  Medicare  and  Medicaid  payments  and  on  eligibility  have  borne 
little  relationship  to  health  needs.  A  very  confused  situation  has  resulted  which 
requires  a  topheavy  administrative  staff  to  control  and  direct  payments.  There 
exists  no  reasonable  relationship  between  Medicare  entitlement,  eligibility  for 
Medicaid  or  for  other  public  assistance  for  health  services,  private  supplemental 
insurance  coverage,  and  other  public  medical  services  through  hospital  clinics  or 
community  health  centers.  These  programs  do  not  directly  supplement  nor  do 
they  complement  each  other.  Medical  care  may  be  started  and  terminated  or 
shifted  without  any  necessary  relationship  to  an  individual's  basic  health 
requirements.  Twenty-five  percent  of  nursing  home  patients,  according  to  one 
survey,  exhausted  their  benefits  before  their  medical  condition  improved 
sufficiently  for  them  to  return  to  their  own  homes. 

(2)  Mental  health  needs  of  the  aged  are  seriously  neglected  due  partly  to 
shortages  in  mental  health  personnel  and  partly  to  inadequate  resource  provisions. 
Treatment  at  home  is  seriously  underprovided  while  institutional  facilities  are 
overprovided.  Within  the  provision  for  institutions,  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  to  shift  the  burden  of  care  to  proprietary  nursing  homes,  with  little  or 
no  psychiatric  services  or  psychiatric  supervision,  and  to  reduce  the  role  of 
psychiatric  hospitals  in  treating  the  aged. 

In  1967,  the  aged  constituted  only  9.5  percent  of  the  population,  but 
they  represented  30  percent  of  the  patients  in  mental  hospitals.  Fifty-five  percent 
of  all  patients  in  nursing  homes  (predominantly  proprietary)  are  estimated  to 
suffer  from  some  mental  impairment.  In  community  mental  centers,  only  3 
percent  of  patients  receiving  outpatient  care  are  over  65,  while  7.5  percent  of 
those  receiving  twenty-four-hour  care  in  an  institution  operated  by  the  center  are 
over  65. 

(3)  At  a  subjective  level,  physicians  are  widely  believed  to  treat  the  health 
complaints  of  the  elderly  in  a  perfunctory  fashion,  influenced  by  a  conviction 
that  very  little  can  be  done  for  them.  No  effective  means  for  counteracting  this 
situation,  if  it  exists,  has  been  initiated. 

(4)  The  aged  in  rural  areas  and  the  aged  of  racial  minorities  in  cities  are 
underserved  and  do  not  have  health  services  readily  available  except  through  large, 
often  distant,  outpatient  clinics  of  hospitals.  For  them,  the  defects  noted  above 
are  accentuated  by  the  general  inadequacy  in  health  services  provision  for 
minorities  and  for  rural  dwellers. 

Special  hospital  provision  for  the  elderly  has  not  developed  substantially,  since  prime 
reliance  has  been  placed  on  general  hospitals  serving  all  age  categories.  The  introduction  of 
Medicare  has  removed  financial  barriers,  but  has  in  turn  introduced  a  strain  on  the  use  of 
available  hospital  facilities.  This  pressure  existed  before  the  enactment  of  Medicare,  since  the 
elderly  constituted  15  percent  of  current  hospital  admissions  and  formerly  used  25  percent  of 
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all   hospital   days'  care.  The  projected   increase  in  utilization  was  expected  to  be  only  five 
percent  in  the  total  of  hospital  days'  care  provided. 

The  more  significant  difficulty  lies  in  the  lack  of  relationship  between  prehospital, 
hospital  and  posthospital  care,  as  it  is  now  mediated  by  a  personal  physician's  interest.  If  an 
aged  patient  has  a  physician,  there  is  no  program  which  continuously  links  these  phases  of 
medical  care  Ambulatory  health  services  maintained  by  hospitals  are  hampered  by  personnel 
uncertainties  due  in  large  part  to  the  traditional  autonomy  of  physicians  in  relation  to  the 
hospitals  where  they  practice.  The  small- handful  of  experimental  geriatric  services  in  general 
hospitals  has  not  yet  led  to  any  extensive  special  provision  for  the  elderly. 

Hospitals  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  develop  professional  and  administrative  means 
for  closing  the  gap  between  hospital  and  nursing  home  (or  extended  care  facility).  Utilization 
review  committees  are  based  on  reducing  the  use  of  hospital  beds  and  are  governed  by 
physicians  with  a  primary  need  for  those  beds.  The  process  is  not  linked  to  the  development  of 
out-of-hospital  services,  adequate  for  the  needs  of  patients  to  be  discharged  earlier  than  usual. 

Extended  care  facilities  and  skilled  nursing  homes  now  provide  almost  one  million 
beds  increasing  by  300  beds  a  day  during  the  past  two  years.  This  increase  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  proliferation  of  proprietary  and  commercial  facilities.  The  functions 
performed  by  these  facilities  have  been  subject  to  enormous  pressure  for  change  in  recent 
years.  As  hospital  costs  have  risen,  and  the  pressure  for  more  careful  use  of  hospitals  has 
increased  alternate  facilities  have  been  sought  for  the  early  discharge  of  hospital  patients.  This 
development  has  led  to  a  demand  that  the  standards  of  care  in  intermediate  facilities  be  raised, 
which  in  turn  has  increased  both  the  cost  and  the  complexity  of  staffing  such  facilities.  Public 
financing  has  grown  but  still  lags  behind  these  pressures. 

One-sixth  of  all  public  payments  for  medical  care  for  the  aged  are  paid  to  nursing 
homes  and  extended  care  facilities;  76  percent  of  such  care  is  financed  by  public  payments. 
Despite  this  increase,  many  such  institutions  provide  the  barest  minimum  of  custodial  care. 
Many  have  only  a  licensed  practical  nurse  in  charge  of  200  or  300  patients  during  the 
afternoon  and  night  hours.  In  1968,  there  was  a  shortage  of  25,000  workers  for  these  homes; 
80  percent  of  the  listed  vacancies  were  unfilled  for  over  one  month.  Turnover  in  staff  is  twice 
as  high  as  that  in  manufacturing  industries. 

Meanwhile,  a  survey  of  400  FHA-financed  nursing  homes  reveals  that  the  ratio  of  staff 
to  patients  has  continued  to  rise  and  now  averages  9  staff  for  each  10  patients.  Rising  State 
and  Federal  standards  for  licensing  are  expected  to  increase  the  pressure  in  this  direction 
despite  the  already  serious  staff  shortages.  But  in  spite  of  this  increasingly  favorable  ratio, 
relatively  few  nursing  homes  provide  physical  or  occupational  therapy,  rehabilitation,  social 
services,  or  diversional  activities  of  any  kind.  Improvement  in  standards  of  care  is  hampered  by 
lack  of  suitable  manpower  at  all  levels  and  by  the  sharply  rising  costs  of  manpower.  Minimal 
and  subminimal  standards  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

No  standard  exists  governing  the  optimum  use  of  nursing  homes.  But  the  strain  under 
which  hospitals  have  been  operating  has  led  to  a  heavy  dependence  upon  nursing  homes  as  the 
next  stage  of  posthospital  care.  This  dependence  has  been  accentuated  by  a  failure  to  develop 
care  services  for  delivery  to  the  aged  in  their  own  homes. 

Community  care  programs  are  intended  to  make  it  possible  for  the  elderly  to  remain  in 
their  own  homes  despite  illness  and  disability  which  does  not  require  hospital  care.  Such 
programs  are  also  intended  to  reduce  excessive  reliance  upon  institutional  care.  These  programs 
have  suffered  by  comparison  with  the  growth  of,  and  expenditure  for,  hospitals  and  nursing 

homes. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  only  2500  home  health  programs  in  the  United  States. 
Their  service  volume  has  increased  only  slightly  with  the  advent  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 
Only  one-third  offer  any  service  beyond  home  nursing,  and  most  of  this  nursing  is  short  term 
and  intermittent.  In  general,  there  exists  no  community-wide  comprehensive  program  for 
home   health    assistance  to  the  elderly.   Home  help  other  than  nursing  has  not  expanded 


significantly,  although  home  nursing  services  have  allocated  their  resources  to  assure  more  care 
of  the  elderly. 

The  Medicare  program  expenditures  have  favored  institutional  and  private  physician 
services,  partly  because  of  the  program  focus  and  partly  because  of  the  higher  costs  of  hospital 
care.  Although  the  number  of  bills  paid  for  home  health  services  increased  markedly  between 
1967  and  1969,  the  proportion  of  Medicare  payments  for  such  services  remains  insignifi- 
cant—1.2  percent  of  payments  under  the  supplementary  insurance  feature  and  only  0.5  of  all 
Medicare  payments. 

Old  Age  Assistance  is  equally  unbalanced  in  its  medical  care  provision.  In  1969,  69 
percent  of  all  vendor  payments  for  medical  care  went  to  nursing  homes  and  only  1.3  percent 
for  all  other  forms  of  noninstitutional  health  service.  Physicians'  fees  accounted  for  4  percent, 
and  drugs  15  percent. 


3.   Nutrition 
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Good  nutrition  for  health  is  primarily  a  matter  of  income  sufficient  to  assure  a  basic 
minimum  food  supply,  although  nutritional  education  is  also  useful.  Two  major  supplementary 
programs  have  been  introduced  in  recent  years.  One  includes  the  various  programs  for  the 
delivery  of  hot  meals  to  the  elderly  at  home.  These,  however,  have  remained  at  a  purely 
demonstration  and  experimental  level  despite  efforts  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  to 
increase  funds  for  this  purpose.  There  are  only  23  such  programs  funded  by  the  AoA,  serving 
18,000  hot  meals  each  week.  None  of  them  provides  more  than  one  meal  a  day  for  a  part  of 
the  week.  These  numbers  must  be  seen  against  the  two  million  elderly  who  are  eligible  for 
public  assistance,  but  who  are  not  receiving  it. 

Food  stamp  and  surplus  food  programs  as  well  are  available  for  persons  of  low  income. 
But  their  use  by  the  aged  is  limited  because  travel  to  a  central  resource  is  required.  Travel  is 
difficult  for  the  elderly,  many  of  whom  add  physical  enfeeblement  to  their  limited  incomes. 

4.   Living  Arrangements4 

Major  social  provisions  for  the  living  needs  of  the  elderly,  aside  from  income,  are 
varied.  Programs  and  services  concerned  with  the  normal  living  requirements  of  average  older 
persons  are  not  limited  to  housing  alone.  Suitable  living  arrangements  for  the  aged  call  for: 
choice  in  housing  to  fit  diverse  personal  wants  at  a  price  within  the  means  of  the  aged;  access 
to  services  to  maintain  housing;  services  to  sustain  independent  home  living  despite  increasing 
enfeeblement  or  intermittent  illness;  and  ready  access  to  friends,  commercial  and  public 
services,  recreation,  and  the  like. 

While  various  services  have  developed  to  meet  such  needs,  their  volume  is  so  limited 
and  distribution  is  so  uneven  that  the  lacks  are  much  greater  than  the  achievements.5  About 
72  percent  of  all  men  and  44  percent  of  women  over  65  live  in  family  situations  of  which  they 
are  the  head;  14  percent  of  men  and  31  percent  of  women  live  alone;  and  3.5  percent  of  men 
and  4.5  percent  of  women  live  in  institutions.  But  an  estimated  50  percent  of  older  individuals 
live  in  housing  which  is  either  dilapidated,  too  large  to  care  for,  or  too  expensive  for  their 
income  level.  For  two  million  aged  relief  recipients  (46  percent  of  whom  have  earned 
retirement  benefits  which  are  too  small  to  live  on),  36  percent  report  some  major  housing 
deficiency:  16  percent  have  no  inside  running  water,  and  about  one-fourth,  outside  of  the 
South,  lack  adequate  winter  heating. 

Between  1956  and  1969,  326,000  special  housing  units  for  the  aged  were  constructed 
or  restored  under  public  programs  for  approximately  408,000  persons.  Low-rental  public 
housing  supplied  234,000  of  these  units,  while  the  FHA  direct  loan  program  accounted  for 


.See  also  Background  Paper  on  "Housing,"  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

'The  data  which  follow  are  from  Brotman,  1970;  Eppley,  1969;  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  1967. 
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46  000  Measuring  the  adequacy  of  this  public  facility  supply  is  difficult  because  no  policy  has 
been  adopted  choosing  between  construction  of  specialized  housing  for  the  elderly  or 
improvement  of  the  general  low-cost  housing  market., The  program  for  low-income  rent 
supplements  was  designed  to  provide  an  alternative  to  public  housing  construction.  But  as  of 
1969  such  supplements  for  the  aged  were  granted  for  only  2700  housing  units  and  were 
planned  for  an  additional  2700.  . 

The  widespread  increase  in  rental  cost  and  the  failure  of  the  commercial  housing 
construction  market  to  meet  the  needs  of  low-income  families  anywhere  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  elderly  are  in  double  jeopardy,  lacking  both  income  and  physical  resources 
for  effective  competition  in  securing  scarce  low-income  housing. 

In  place  of  the  construction  of  new  housing,  some  attention  has  been  given  to 
supplementary  home  help  programs  to  assist  older  persons  to  remain  in  their  own  homes 
despite  changes  in  income  and  physical  status.  However,  there  has  been  no  widespread 
conviction  that  such  supplementary  home  help  programs  are  a  significant  part  of  modern  social 
provision  for  the  aged.  Such  provision  as  exists  has  not  been  articulated  effectively  with  other 
forms  of  care  so  that  little  relationship  can  be  identified  between  home  help  programs  for  the 
well,  home  health  services  for  the  sick,  and  care  in  intermediate  institutions  such  as  nursing 
homes  and  homes  for  the  aged.  . 

About  one-fourth  of  all  older  persons  (whether  they  live  alone,  with  relatives,  or  with 
others)  are  limited  in  their  major  activity.  This  totals  between  four  and  five  million  older 
persons  To  meet  their  needs,  the  Administration  on  Aging  supports  447  projects-excluding 
health  services-which  reach  some  130,000  persons  at  most.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  this  total 
represents  friendly  visiting  and  reassurance  services;  only  9500  persons  receive  concrete  home 
help  services.  A  sample  study  of  two  million  Old  Age  Assistance  recipients  (Gray,  1969)  reveals 
that,  in  1965,  85  percent  received  no  services  of  any  kind-other  than  a  relief  check.  Four 
percent,  or  80,000  elderly,  received  some  service  to  help  them  maintain  their  own  homes. 

Recipients  of  Old  Age  Assistance  live  under  twice  the  risk  of  having  to  go  to  an 
institution  rather  than  being  in  their  own  homes.  When  compared  with  the  average  population 
over  65  years  of  age,  8.7  percent  of  relief  recipients  live  in  institutions  in  comparison  with  a 
national  aged  average  of  4.4  percent,  although  the  proportions  of  individuals  in  the  two  groups 
with  major  disability  do  not  differ  materially. 


5.   Roles  of  the  Aged 

It  is  customary  to  think  of  recreational  provision  for  the  elderly  or  preparation  for 
retirement  as  a  means  with  which  to  fill  a  vacuum  that  is  opened  up  by  retirement.  It  is  more 
useful  to  ask  what  shall  be  the  role  of  the  elderly  in  society.  This  is  an  umbrella  concept  which 
covers:  preparations  for  retirement,  changes  in  midcareer  opportunities,  opportunity  to  make 
contribution  to  the  life  of  society  through  services,  the  continuation  of  customary 
employment,  the  entry  into  new  employment  opportunities,  as  well  as  the  elaboration  of  adult 
education  and  recreational  opportunities. 

Until  recently,  most  organized  attention  to  this  question  has  been  given  to  the 
development  of  leisure  time  opportunities.  Senior  centers,  clubs,  and  senior  activities  have 
been  widely  promoted.  Approximately  1500  such  centers  with  a  formal  organizational 
structure  exist  in  the  United  States.  Firm  data  are  lacking  about  the  number  of  persons 
utilizing  these  centers,  but  a  recent  report  (Anderson,  1969)  indicates  that  approximately 
one-third  of  the  potential  membership  which  the  centers  are  prepared  to  serve  do,  in  fact,  use 
such  centers.  However,  their  use  can  range  from  almost  daily  visits  by  some  persons  to  a 
once-a-year  attendance  at  a  mass  meeting.  Such  centers  do  seem  to  reach  the  lonely  especially 
well,  perhaps  50  percent  of  the  users  being  elderly  persons  living  alone.  However,  men, 
members  of  minority  groups,  and  the  disabled  are  reached  in  only  a  small  percentage  of  cases. 

Recreational  activities  constitute  the  most  extensive  function  of  such  centers,  although 
38  percent  of  them  provide  some  combination  of  recreation,  individual,  and  community 
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services.  The  scope  of  such  recreation  programs  may  be  inferred  from  the  very  modest 
financial  resources  which  the  average  center  can  mobilize.  Over  40  percent  of  all  the  centers 
reporting  have  total  annual  budgets  of  less  than  $15,000  per  annum,  and  only  8  percent  have 
incomes  over  $50,000  per  annum. 

Aside  from  these  senior  centers,  there  are  no  good  data  about  the  use  of  general 
purpose  recreation  facilities  by  the  aged,  although  it  can  be  assumed  that  more  of  the  elderly 
use  them  than  use  facilities  designed  solely  for  the  use  of  the  aged.  However,  low  income  and 
poor  transportation  constitute  major  obstacles.  One-third  of  the  elderly  poor  and  one-fifth  of 
the  elderly  near-poor  also  have  serious  transportation  problems. 

6.  Transportation 

Efforts  to  overcome  transportation  obstacles  have  been  miniscule,  tentative,  and 
experimental.  The  most  extensive  involve  reduced  fares  on  public  transportation  systems  at 
off-peak  hours.  Since  public  transportation  has  not  kept  pace  with  either  the  spread  of  cities  or 
the  increase  in  population,  such  programs  hardly  touch  the  basic  mobility  requirements  of  an 
older  population.  Efforts  by  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  stimulate  attention  to  this  subject 
have  led  to  300  experiments  which  reach  some  75,000  persons.  One  well-publicized 
experiment  in  Chicago  succeeded  in  providing  an  average  of  six  trips  a  year  for  1600  persons  to 
visit  health  centers  or  welfare  agencies,  to  shop,  or  to  go  on  social  outings— an  average  of  once 
every  two  months. 

7.  Employment 

The  continuation  in  employment  has  been  widely  urged  as  a  substitute  for  arbitrary 
retirement  at  age  65.  However,  labor  force  participation  for  the  aged  has  fallen  perceptibly, 
from  63  percent  for  males  in  1900  to  27  percent  in  1966.  Participation  has  been  more  stable 
for  women,  being  8.3  percent  in  1900  and  9.6  percent  1966,  although  this  last  represents  a 
decline  of  over  10  percent  in  1960.  The  declining  trend  has  continued  since  the  1961  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  despite  much  urging  to  the  contrary. 

Virtually  all  studies  indicate  that  continuation  of  employment  is  desired  most  by  older 
persons  in  two  circumstances: 

(1)  Where  the  adult  career  has  offered  full  freedom  for  a  person's  development  as 
in  some  of  the  professions  or  some  of  the  self-employed. 

(2)  In   those   instances   when    income  at  retirement  is  so  low  that  continued 
employment  is  preferable  to  retirement  on  a  reduced  standard  of  living. 

Whatever  the  desire  of  older  persons  may  be,  the  opportunities  in  the  labor  force  for 
continued  employment  are  uneven  at  best.6  Taken  overall,  it  is  apparent  that,  while  some 
individuals  may  continue  their  employment  until  physically  incapable  of  doing  so,  there  are 
relatively  few  opportunities  for  continued  employment  on  the  part  of  the  low-income  working 
population.  Routine  jobs,  which  require  minimum  education,  have  declined  rapidly.  The  aged 
are  at  a  disadvantage  educationally.  For  example,  26  percent  of  the  aged  men  have  only  a 
primary  school  education,  while  36  percent  of  those  aged  25-64  have  college  education. 

Despite  these  factors,  several  service  programs  have  sought  to  enhance  employment 
opportunity.  A  number  of  demonstration  programs  have  sought  to  offset  enforced  retirement 
by  selective  placement  of  older  individuals  in  specially  solicited  positions.  There  are  only  a 
handful  of  such  programs  concentrating  entirely  on  the  employment  of  the  elderly,  or  on  their 
retraining  for  new  positions.  The  Administration  on  Aging  funds  205  such  projects  which  have 


'See  Background  Papers  on  "Employment"  and  "Retirement,"  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
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reached  and  referred  15,000  elderly  to  work.  The  vocational /eh^'l'tation  services  have 
concentrated  most  of  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  adult  workers  under  the  age  of  65.  Of  241,000 
handicapped  workers  rehabilitated  in  1969,  only  25  percent  were  45  years  or  older,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  being  under  55.  The  Office  of  Education  programs  for 
manpower  development  are  presumably  designed  for  the  entire  population,  but  only  10 
percent  of  all  their  enrollment  is  for  persons  45  years  of  age  or  older.  The  special  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  are  similarly  geared  to  middle-aged  adults. 

The  long  term  trend  data  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  indicate  a  drift 
towards  earlier  retirement.  These  data  are  reinforced  by  a  recent  study  reported  by  the 
University  of  Oregon  covering  73  corporations  and  2000  early  retirees  (Greene  et  al.  1969). 
Wherever  companies  offered  an  early  retirement  option,  50  percent  of  the  employees  chose  to 
exercise  this  option.  Of  these,  86  percent  were  satisfied  or  would  have  retired  even  earlier  it 
they  had  the  opportunity  again.  The  reasons  for  early  retirement  are  obscured  by  the  health 
and  income  status  of  the  persons  retiring. 

The  limited  development  of  special  programs  to  assist  older  persons  to  continue 
employment  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  many  uncertainties  surrounding  the  real  opportunities, 
but  the  wishes  of  the  elderly  clearly  play  a  significant  role.  However,  the  routine  of  retirement 
at  a  fixed  age  is  still  the  situation  confronting  most  employed  workers.  No  general  institutional 
mechanism  has  yet  been  developed  to  moderate  the  impact  of  a  routine  retirement,  as 
compared  with  an  individually  tailored  retirement  plan.  As  a  result,  experimental  employment 
efforts  have  been  primarily  concerned  with  helping  individuals  find  subst.tute  or  postret.re- 
ment  employment  rather  than  continue  in  their  familiar  employment  careers. 

8.   Preretirement  Counseling 

Preretirement  counseling  has  been  introduced  in  many  industries  but,  in  one  study  of 
75  firms  60  percent  of  the  early  retirees  were  not  effectively  aware  that  such  programs  were 
available'  (Greene  et  al  1969).  The  existence  of  these  programs  does  not,  on  the  average, 
affect  the  worker's  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  his  retirement,  although  individuals  may 
benefit  To  a  large  extent,  these  programs  are  concerned  with  assisting  persons  approaching 
retirement  to  accept  the  reality  of  their  retirement.  Much  of  the  actual  content  of  the 
counseling  is  concerned  with  matters  of  income,  taxation,  housing,  and  the  like.  Efforts  to 
introduce  wider  dimensions  of  adult  education  as  a  doorway  to  a  new  life  in  retirement  have 
not  been  noticeably  successful  as  a  part  of  the  retirement  counseling  in  itself.  Employees  often 
consider  such  programs  as  a  subtle  management  device  to  stimulate  retirement,  and  some 
industries  have  discontinued  these  services  on  this  account. 

There  is  no  record  of  preretirement  counseling  based  upon  the  principle  of  lifetime 
education  and  career  education.  In  such  a  concept,  counseling  would  be  introduced  in  the 
middle  of  adult  careers  and  would  permit  individuals  the  option  of  selecting  alternate  career 
changes  at  their  peak  employment  years  rather  than  awaiting  their  terminal  years. 


9.  Voluntary  Service 

It  is  estimated  that  330,000  persons  are  employed  in  positions  primarily  serving  older 
persons  (other  than  in  the  health  field).  A  future  demand  is  predicted  for  between  8,000  and 
13  000  management  staff  for  retirement  housing  projects;  for  23,000  to  31,000  persons  for 
staffing  recreation  programs;  for  800  State  planning  and  coordinating  staff.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  these  opportunities  generate  new  services  to  recruit,  train,  and  place  adult  and 
older  workers  in  the  services  for  the  aging  specifically. 

While  many  older  persons  continue  to  be  engaged  in  community  activities,  evidence  to 
date  suggests  that  this  is  still  limited  to  those  who  have  previously  been  engaged  with  such 
activities  during  their  adult  years.  Community  service  by  the  aged  has  not  yet  grown  to  the 
stage  that  it  provides  a  major  role  which  the  elderly  can  choose  to  fill   if  they  wish.  The 
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opportunity  has  been  limited  predominantly  to  persons  with  higher  education,  higher  incomes, 
and  more  influential  positions  in  community  affairs. 

Small  demonstration  programs  have  indicated  that  the  elderly  can  be  constructively 
engaged  in  community  services.  Experiments  conducted  in  New  York  City  and  in  Project  FIND 
have  demonstrated  that  older  persons  can  be  recruited  and  can  significantly  contribute  to  the 
community  by  helping  to  introduce  Medicare,  by  providing  volunteer  services  in  institutions 
for  retarded  children,  and  so  on. 

Two  hundred  programs  of  Senior  Opportunities  in  Service,  in  45  States,  affect  some 
670,000  older  persons.  The  Administration  on  Aging  funds  625  projects  which  give  major 
volunteer  opportunities  to  41,000  elderly  persons.  Sixty-eight  Foster  Grandparent  projects 
placed  4000  older  persons  in  positions  to  help  16,000  children  a  year.  Project  Green  Thumb 
provides  work  for  3000  low-income  elderly  in  rural  areas. 

Although  these  examples  are  impressive,  they  do  not  yet  constitute  a  socially-created 
new  role  for  the  aged.  Evidence  is  lacking  about  the  extent  to  which  the  aged  strongly  seek 
new  roles,  although  reports  about  loneliness  and  about  depression  in  retirement  are  prevalent. 
The  suicide  rate  among  aged  males  may  also  be  suggestive.  The  rate  rises  steadily  from  nine  per 
100,000  at  ages  15-24  to  59  per  100,000  at  age  85. 

10.  Senior  Citizens  in  Policy  Roles 

Senior  citizens  do  not  yet  dominate  or  control  the  very  programs  and  services 
developed  for  their  use.  Older  persons  individually  may  serve  on  boards  of  trustees  and  in 
policy-making  positions,  but  they  are  seldom  in  policy-decisive  roles.  Senior  centers,  following 
the  tradition  of  other  community  centers,  have  encouraged  such  participation  most  widely. 
But  in  over  half  of  the  community  centers  studied,  fewer  than  nine  percent  of  all  participants 
assume  any  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  center  activities.  Even  where  such  policy 
participation  is  encouraged,  the  average  center  is  likely  to  have  only  five  older  persons  serving 
on  a  board  of  directors  or  10  persons  conducting  any  kind  of  program  activity.  In  comparison, 
24  persons  are  limited  to  offering  suggestions,  and  another  11  percent  may  help  with  clerical 
tasks.  It  would  appear  that  opportunities  for  community  services  are  limited  to  relatively 
routine  and  less  significant  activities  which  are  not  perceived  as  central  to  the  life  either  of  the 
institution,  the  program,  or  the  facility. 
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IV.   THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

The  present  situation  makes  it  clear  that  a  substantial  gap  still  exists  between  the 
organized  facilities,  programs,  and  services,  and  between  the  announced  aims  of  social  policy 

for  the  elderly. 

This  summary  of  the  current  situation  permits  one  to  examine  service  and  program 
adequacy  in  the  policy  areas  of  income,  health,  living  arrangements,  enrichment  of  life,  and 
employment.  The  service  criteria  used  are:  accessibility,  availability,  responsiveness,  and 
resource  adequacy.  The  above  discussion  indicates: 

(1)  Opportunities  for  gainful  employment  have  not  been  developed.  Evidence  is 
accumulating  that  such  a  goal  corresponds  to  the  wishes  of  the  elderly  themselves 
only  in  special  circumstances  and  may  not  serve  as  a  universal  goal. 

(2)  Income  is  clearly  insufficient  for  a  high  proportion  of  the  aged  either  to 
maintain  health  or  to  participate  in  community  life  in  a  dignified  manner. 

(3)  Housing  is  not  widely  available  that  is  both  suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  aged 
and  within  the  reach  of  their  average  incomes. 

(4)  Services  which  assist  the  aged  to  maintain  their  own  homes  are  grossly 
underdeveloped  in  contrast  to  programs  which  institutionalize  the  aged. 

(5)  The  opportunities  to  fill  rewarding  social  roles  are  still  determined  by 
individual  circumstances  under  conditions  of  reduced  opportunity.  Programs 
which  demonstrate  the  value  which  the  aged  can  bring  to  community  life  reach  a 
miniscule  proportion  of  the  aged  and  do  not  yet  constitute  a  change  in 
opportunity. 

(6)  The  elderly  do  not  play  significant  roles  in  the  planning  or  running  of  their 
own  services. 

(7)  Health  services  have  improved  most  significantly  but  largely  by  shifts  in  the 
cost  of  health  services  and  by  increasing  the  volume  of  nursing  facilities.  Limited 
attention  has  been  given  to  nonphysician  services  necessary  in  the  pre-  and 
post-hospital  phases  of  illness,  if  the  aged  sick  are  to  secure  early  treatment  and  are 
to  sustain  their  own  homes.  Mental  health,  home  help  services,  and  rehabilitation 
in  institutions  are  ill-provided  for  the  aged.  Systematic  attention  is  still  lacking  to 
the  link  between  physician  and  hospital  service  in  the  acute  stage  of  illness  and  to 
the  essential  paramedical,  social,  and  out-of-hospital  services  which  follow. 
Continuity  in  medical  care  is  frustrated  by  the  confusion  which  prevails  between 
the  eligibility,  service,  and  financing  provisions  of  independent  health  programs. 

Lacking  national  data,  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  whether  the  gaps  described  above  are 
due  to  errors  in  the  estimates  of  need,  errors  in  the  accumulation  of  data  about  service 
utilization,  or  to  errors  in  policy  itself. 

Although  the  cost  of  health  services  increases  with  age,  the  quality  of  attention  for  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  appears  to  decrease  with  age.   The  very,  very  aged  may  consume  a 
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disproportionate  share  of  health  services,  but  a  disproportionate  share  is  also  provided  in  less 
than  first  quality  institutional  facilities.  The  pervasive  attitude  towards  the  very  elderly  in  all 
institutions  and  in  community  care  programs  is  that  little  can  be  done  for  them  and,  therefore, 
little  specialized  attention  need  be  given  them.  Maintenance  of  housing  becomes  more  difficult 
with  age,  and  access  to  community  centers  declines  with  age. 

The  match  between  programs  and  facilities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  needs  of  ethnic 
minorities  on  the  other,  is  also  out  of  balance.  By  and  large,  the  elderly  among  ethnic 
minorities  have  less  access  to  specialized  housing,  less  access  to  specialized  medical  care,  and 
less  access  to  comprehensive  community  services  or  leisure  time  programs. 
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PART  TWO:  CONSUMER  AND  LEGAL  SERVICES 


A.  CONSUMER  SERVICES 


I.  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  ELDERLY  CONSUMER 

President  Nixon  (1971)  in  a  message  to  Congress  on  February  24,  1971,  expressed  the 
need  for  consumer  protection  measures  in  these  terms: 

In  today's  marketplace.  .  .the  consumer  often  finds  himself  confronted  with  what 
seems  an  impenetrable  complexity  in  many  of  our  consumer  goods,  in  the 
advertising  claims  that  surround  them,  the  merchandizing  methods  that  purvey 
them  and  the  means  available  to  conceal  their  quality.  The  result  is  a  degree  of 
confusion  that  often  confounds  the  unwary,  and  too  easily  can  be  made  to  favor 
the  unscrupulous.  I  believe  new  safeguards  are  needed,  both  to  protect  the 
consumer  and  to  reward  the  responsible  businessman  (p.  S.  1880). 

While  all  consumers  face  the  problems  described  by  President  Nixon,  the  elderly  are 
particularly  affected  by  them.  At  the  University  of  Michigan's  National  Conference  on  Aging, 
in  1969,  the  consumer  problems  of  the  aging  were  highlighted  by  several  speakers.  One  of 
them  was  Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Knauer  (1969),  then  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs  and  now  also  Director  of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  Noting  that  the 
Nation's  20  million  older  people  represent  a  consumer  market  with  a  total  spending  potential 
of  over  $45  billion,  Mrs.  Knauer  asserted  that  this  market  is  being  ignored.  She  said: 

The  older  consumer  is  ignored  in  regard  to  his  special  needs  and  desires,  his 
particular  medical  and  monetary  problems,  his  housing,  his  food. 

Specific  examples  of  such  neglect  cited  by  Mrs.  Knauer  included: 

.The  design  of  housing-with  steep  steps,  narrow  doors  and  other  features  that 
create  hazards  and  hardships  for  the  handicapped,  including  infirm  older  people. 

.Clothing  such  as  "dresses  with  zippers  up  the  back  or  blouses  and  shirts  with 
tiny  buttons  [which]  can  prove  frustrating  or  impossible  to  someone  struggling 
with  arthritis  or  failing  eyesight." 

.Food  sold  in  the  family-oriented  supermarket  where  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  pre-packaged  in  large  amounts  and  where  frozen  and  other  packaged  foods  are 
often  available  only  in  large  sizes. 

.Labels  on  garments  as  well  as  on  food  products  which  are  printed  in  such  fine 
type  that  older  people,  with  their  failing  eyesight,  cannot  read  them. 

"Studies  have  shown  that  senior  citizens  are  becoming  a  prime  market  of  their 
own-like  the  newly  recognized  teenage  market,"  said  Mrs.  Knauer.  "Unfortunately,  many 
businessmen  are  reluctant  to  actively  solicit  the  trade  of  any  other  age  group  but  youth.  Back 
in   1967,  Geneva  Mathiesen  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  reported  that  local  store 
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managers,  even  when  convinced  that  elderly  consumers  represented  a  considerable  market, 
refused  to  channel  any  advertising  or  promotion  efforts  to  attracting  them  for  fear  it  would 
'hurt  their  public  image'  .  .  .Imagine  cutting  off  from  consideration  a  market  equal  to  the 
population  of  our  20  smallest  States  combined.  It's  like  being  willing  to  forego  the  purchase 
power  of  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut!"  (Knauer,  1969). 

While  the  aged  are  neglected  by  the  legitimate  market-in  terms  of  not  being  offered 
the  kinds,  quantities,  and  quality  of  products  they  need-they  are  overly  cultivated  by  the 
unscrupulous.  This  is  how  the  problem  was  described  by  Mrs.  Knauer: 

Elderly  widows,  who  never  signed  a  contract  before  the  deaths  of  their  husbands, 
find  themselves  victims  of  home  improvement  swindlers-tied  to  unconscionable 
contracts  they  didn't  understand  and  for  so-called  improvements  they  cannot 
afford. 

Anxiety,  fear,  pride,  ignorance  of  the  elderly-all  these  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
gyp  artist,  who  is  ready  to  provide  the  illusion  of  security  or  assistance-for  a  fee. 
From  make-money-at-home  schemes  like  overpriced  "knitting  machines"  to 
retirement  land  deals,  from  promises  of  medical  miracles  to  "bargains"  on  luxury 
items  which  usually  lead  to  a  frightening  cul  de  sac  of  'low  monthly  payments', 
these  swindlers  will  pick  clean  a  retiree's  security  and  then  fly  off  to  greener 
victims. 

How  do  they  manage,  year  after  year,  to  get  away  with  these  vicious  practices? 
Mainly  because  most  people  are  not  trained  to  recognize  frauds  and  fraudulent 
schemes,  and  many  victims  are  reluctant  to  talk  about  how  they  were  taken  in.  If 
only  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  legal  remedies  available  in  their  local 
district  attorney's  office  or  State  attorney  general's  department. 

Some  cannot  believe  that  the  charming,  thoughtful  young  man  who  came  over 
each  week  to  spend  some  time  with  them  in  their  loneliness  could  possibly  have 
cheated  them  so  thoroughly.  Others  are  embarrassed  or  ashamed  to  admit  that 
they  were  so  easily  tricked.  Many  do  not  even  realize  that  they  have  been 
victimized.  But  those  who  find  their  homes  ripped  out  from  under  them,  or  their 
possessions  put  up  for  sheriff's  sale,  are  all  too  aware  of  what  has  happened  to 
them  (Knauer,  1969). 


This  problem  was  further  detailed  by  Sidney 
Conference.  He  said: 


largolius,  (1969)  speaking  at  the  same 


Apparently  it  is  not  enough  that  the  present  generation  of  older  people  lived 
through  wars  and  depressions,  built  this  country's  present  wealth,  and  now  have 
to  try  to  live  on  an  average  retirement  income  of  less  than  $2500  a  year.  But  they 
are  also  subjected  to  some  of  the  most  cynical  exploitations  and  commercial 
indignities  you'd  care  to  see,  including  high-priced  drugs,  overpriced  hearing  aids 
and  eyeglasses,  patent  medicines  that  not  only  are  sold  at  exorbitant  prices  but 
play  on  older  people's  fears  and  often  are  worthless;  the  commercially-operated 
nursing  homes  and  corporation-owned  hospitals  that  have  sprung  up  to  take 
advantage  of  Medicare;  loop-hole  ridden  health  insurance  plans  sold  to  supple- 
ment Medicare;  and  other  overcharges  and  deceptions  large  and  small. 

I  am  not  just  talking  about  the  obvious  swindlers  who  peddle  worthless  patent 
medicines,  health  foods,  and  health  machines,  fake  chimneys,  house  siding,  and 
furnaces.    I    am  also  talking  about  many  "respectable"  manufacturers  including 
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some  of  the  best-known  names  in  American  industry,  who  sell  health  insurance 
that  excludes  the  very  illnesses  for  which  it  is  most  needed,  brand  name  medicines 
that  may  cost  10  cents  to  produce  but  cost  the  consumer  $4  to  $6  to  buy,  and 
hearing  aids  that  cost  the  older  person  $300-400  to  buy  but  only  about  $50  to 
make.  For  every  trusting,  confused  older  person  who  is  fleeced  by  hit  and  run 
salesmen,  there  must  be  a  thousand  who,  everyday,  pay  more  than  really 
necessary  for  drugs,  processed  foods,  eyeglasses,  housing,  and  other  urgent  needs. 
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II.  THE  GOALS  OF  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 


In  direct  or  indirect  terms,  goals  pertaining  to  the  protection  of  the  elderly  consumer 
have  been  included  in  the  recommendations  of  the  1961  White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  hearings  and  reports  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Ag.ng 
(1969a   1969b   1970   1971)  and  in  the  recommendations  of  numerous  organizations. 

The  widespread  concern  about  the  economic  conditions  of  the  elderly  includes  a 
recognition  that  one  of  the  important  ways  of  improving  their  income  status  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  elderly  receive  good  value  for  each  dollar  they  spend  on  goods  and  services. 

Mrs  Knauer  (1971)  recently  described  consumer  goals  as  the  attainment  of  "a  world 
where  quality,  justice,  compassion  and  understanding  are  the  key  elements  in  the  market- 
place." Elaborating  on  this  definition  she  said: 

We  do  not  have  quality  when  there  are  consumers  who  find  that  their  new 
products  do  not  work.  We  do  not  have  justice  when  there  are  so  many  merchants 
guilty  of  deception  and  unfair  practices  who  get  away  with  it.  We  do  not  have 
compassion  when  we  find  that  the  poor,  the  unsuspecting  and  the  disadvantaged 
are  prime  targets  for  the  cheat,  or  when  products  are  made  without  regard  to  the 
safety  of  those  who  use  the  goods.  And  we  do  not  have  understanding  when  we 
find  great  gaps  of  communication  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer. 

Implied  and  sometimes  specifically  included  in  goal  statements,  is  also  the  goal  of 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  President  Nixon  (1971)  expressed  this 
goal  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  consumer  problems.  He  said:  "The  continued  success  of 
our  free  enterprise  system  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  mutual  trust  and  goodwill  of 
those  who  consume  and  those  who  produce  and  provide."  (p.  S.  1882). 
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III.   KNOWLEDGE  AVAILABLE 

^asl  "pNca^  cTe^n  gtutwiedge  could  go  far  toward  aHeviating  the  consumer 

problems  of  the  elderly. 

A.  NATIONAL  EFFORTS 

Studies  of  consumer  problems  have  made  it  clear  that,  while  State  and  local  consumer 

^^^^IT^T^r:^^^  is  reacted  in  President 

-on^mer  M^^^ 

aboutX  IE5££  SSSSS  'eXosed.  The  following  analysis  o,  pertinent  parts  of 

the  proposals  indicates  the  status  of  much  of  our  current  knowledge. 

1.  Product  Testing 

There  is  aeneral  consensus  that  consumers  should  be  and  can  be  assured  of  reliable 

the  Federal  ^^^^^^^^T^T^Z^^  other  private 

Government  Suppliers  could  advertise  that  their  products  had  passed  the  Government 
»nnroveTtests  and  there  would  be  strong  penalties  for  those  who  made  such  cla,ms  false ly. 
Some  oeoo"  eel  that  testing  by  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  would  not  be  sufficiently 
oblective  a'nd  want  test^ 'conducted  by  a  Government  agency  that  would  have  nothing  to  gam 
or  lose  by  the  findings. 

2.  Warranties  and  Guarantees 

It  is  also  essential  for  the  buyer  to  have  reliable  information  about  the  terms  under 
which  he  buys  a  product.  The  President's  proposal  would  authorize  the  Federal  Trade 
Commiss  on  to  require  certain  safeguards  such  as  the  full  disclosure  of  the  terms  of  warrant, es 
and  guarantees  in  language  that  the  consumer  can  easily  understand  (Nixon,  1971,  p.  S.  1881). 

3.  Product  Safety 

Present  Federal  food  and  drug  and  other  legislation  designed  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  unsSe Products  leave  many  items  uncovered.  To  correct  thiss.tuat.on,  the  Pres.dent  has 
XATSXSZ-nt  o"  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  be  author.zed  to  cc  <e«  an 
analvze  data  on  injuries  associated  with  consumer  products  (N.xon,  1971  p.  S.  1881).  When 
th  evidence  indicated  that  there  was  an  unreasonable  risk  in  using  it,  the  product  could  be 
banned    For  products  that  are  safe  if  properly  made,  safety  standards  would  be  establ.shed  by 
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the  Government  and  there  would  be  stiff  penalties  for  producers  who  failed  to  meet  them. 
Controversy  on  this  proposal  centers  on  whether  the  measures  proposed  are  strong  enough  and 
on  whether  there  should  be  provisions  for  pretesting  to  prevent  hazardous  products  from 
coming  on  the  market. 

4.  Fraud  Prevention 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  existing  Federal  legislation  does  not  provide  sufficient 
protection  to  consumers  who  are  victimized  by  fraudulent  and  deceptive  trade  practices. 

The  President  (Nixon,  1971,  p.  S.  1881)  has  proposed  strengthening  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  combat  fraud  and  deception  by  authorizing  it  to  secure 
temporary  court  injunctions  pending  a  full  proceeding  to  determine  the  legality  of  practices 
and  by  extending  the  Commission's  authority  to  cover  transactions  that  "affect"  interstate 
commerce,  not  just  those  that  are  "in"  interstate  commerce. 

He  (Nixon,  1971,  p.  S.  1881)  has  also  advocated  enactment  of  a  Fraud  Prevention  Act 
which  would  prohibit  a  broad  but  clearly  defined  range  of  practices,  authorize  the  Justice 
Department  to  enforce  these  prohibitions  in  the  Federal  courts,  and,  following  this  action, 
consumers— as  individuals  or  as  a  class— could  go  into  the  Federal  courts  to  recover  damages. 
Discussions  of  this  proposal  have  centered  primarily  upon  the  proviso  that  consumer  suits 
cannot  be  filed  until  after  governmental  action  has  been  successfully  completed. 

5.  Consumer  Advocate 

As  consumers  have  become  better  organized,  they  have  been  increasingly  vociferous  in 
demanding  that  their  interests  be  more  strongly  represented  in  legislative,  enforcement,  and 
regulatory  matters  that  affect  them.  By  executive  order,  in  February  1971,  the  President 
created  an  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Office  of  the  President  and  charged  it  with 
responsibility  for  coordinating  Federal  consumer  protection  programs;  giving  special  attention 
to  assisting  with  the  consumer  problems  of  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  disadvantaged; 
handling  consumer  complaints;  developing  information  of  interest  to  consumers  and  in  other 
ways  serving  as  an  advocate  of  consumers  (Nixon,  1971,  p.  S.  1880). 

The  President  recognized,  however,  that  even  stronger  measures  were  needed  if  the 
interests  of  consumers  were  to  be  equitably  balanced  with  the  interests  of  producers  and 
providers.  Advisory  groups  have  made  differing  recommendations  on  how  this  could  best  be 
done.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  advocacy  function  be  given  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
others  see  it  as  the  function  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  others  want  an  independent 
agency,  others  believe  in  giving  stronger  powers  to  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Office 
of  the  President.  Noting  these  differences  of  opinion,  the  President  made  no  legislative 
proposals  in  his  message  but  called  for  further  public  discussion  in  the  hope  that  a  consensus 
could  be  reached. 

6.  Other  Proposals 

Other  sections  of  the  President's  consumer  message  (Nixon,  1971)  which  reflect  a 
response  to  generally  recognized  needs  include  expansion  of  consumer  education  programs; 
establishment  of  a  fraud  clearinghouse  to  expedite  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
consumer  fraud  information;  and  the  establishment  of  various  advisory  bodies  which  would 
involve  consumers,  business  people,  and  various  specialists  in  further  efforts  to  improve  the 
Nation's  programs  of  consumer  protection. 
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B.  INDIVIDUAL  AND  COLLECTIVE  ACTIVITIES 

Knnwledae  about  consumer  needs  and  how  to  meet  them  has  been  garnered  over  the 
years  b! ^many tdMdua.l  voluntary  groups,  and  State  and  local  officials  as  well  as  by  the 

Federa'  Inl'duT like  the  late  Rachel  Carson.  Ralph  Nader,  and  others  have  demonstrated 
what  car ,  be  accomplished  by  carefully  documenting  and  publicizing  practices  and  products 

that  ad^mor  S.oSSSn,.  labor  unions,  consumer  cooperatives,  and  other  voluntary 
organizatlsh        demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  collective  action  both  ,„  getong  better  values 

^^ToTune  ^rSX  "^WSl-  -*  with 
them  include: 

1.  Door-to-Door  Sales  Practices 

I  onelv  old  people  and  those  who  find  it  hard  to  get  out  to  shop  for  goods  and  services 

are  espec'a  ly  su  ceptiNe  to  the  wiles  of  salesmen  who  come  to  their  doors.  To  Protect  them 

a,         unscrupulous  salesmen   and   high   pressure  sales  tactics,   ,t :  h«  been  W«rf  ** 

lr  tn  Hnor  salesmen  be  required  to  register  in  a  local  government  office  and  that  there  be  a 

T*wZ^£™*eZ  during  which  a  buyer  could  cancel  any  sales  contract  he  had 

signed. 

2.  Installment  Sales  Practices 

While  the  Federal  "truth-in-lending"  law  has  helped  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  interest 
charged  fo  loans  and  installment  buying,  it  does  not  protect  the  consumer  from  prob-ems  that 
arise  when  the  goods  or  service  turns  out  to  be  unsatisfactory,  or  even  non-ex.stent.  The 
ontract  which  the  buyer  signed  can  be  sold  to  a  third  party  and  if  the  buyer  does  not  get  o 
has  a  compl  nt  about  the  goods  or  service  he  contracted  for,  there  is  nothing  he  can  do  about 
it   A  proposed  remedy  for  'this  is  to  make  the  third  party  as  liable  as  the  ong.nal  seller  for  any 

failurp  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  contract.  

Another  suggestion  is  the  establishment  of  more  small  claims  courts  where  consumer 
can  prefen?  their  grievances  without  having  to  hire  an  attorney  and  go  through  more  formal 
court  Procedures    It  is  also  suggested  that  such  courts  be  authorized  to  hear  consumers  who 
^ r6efeZLr.sel.es  against  creditors  who  claim  they  have  a  right  to  repossess  an  art.de. 

3.  Insurance  Problems 

"No  fault"  auto  insurance  to  reduce  the  cost  of  premium  and  expedite  the  settlement 
of  small  claims  elimination  of  age  discrimination  provisions  in  various  types  of  insurance, 
stronqe  Sard  against  high-cost  low  benefit  health  and  other  insurance  pohces  are  among 
the  many  Proposals  for  insurance  reforms  that  have  been  proposed  by  senior  ct.zen  and  other 
groups. 

4.  Protection  Against  Inflation 

Because  so  many  of  them  live  on  fixed  incomes,  the  elderly  are  especially  affected  by 
inflation.  Measures  tha/have  been  proposed  to  help  them  include  encouragm, ^^^ 
plans  to  offer  workers  the  opportunity  to  put  some  of  their  contr  but on »tc  the  company  s 
retirement  fund  into  an  investment  fund;  offering  "sen.or  citizen  or  constant  purchas  ng 
power  US.  Government  bonds  which  would  assure  that  the  value  of  such  an  mvestment  for 
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retirement  income  purposes  would  not  be  eroded  by  inflation;  using  wage  and  price  controls  to 
curb  extreme  inflation. 

5.  Consumer  Research 

Very  little  research  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  how  food,  clothing,  housing,  and 
other  essentials  could  be  created  or  modified  or  otherwise  improved  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  elderly.  Studies  are  also  needed  to  develop  more  effective  methods  of  reaching  older 
people  through  consumer  education  programs  and  of  motivating  them  to  use  consumer 
information. 
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IV.  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

ThP  most  hooeful  aspect  of  the  present  situation  is  the  interest  in  consumer  protection; 
never  I^^SSMS  widespread  public  concern  about  pollution,  product  o.ual,ty, 
prices  and  other  consumer  problems  or  such  strength  in  the  consumer  movement. 

A.  PUBLIC  PROGRAMS 

Both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  government  at  all  levels  have  given 
increasing  attention  "consumer  ne'eds  in  recent  years.  Not  only  the  Federal  Government  but 
man State governments  have  taken  recent  action.  There  are  now  consumer  protect.on 
^nkf  of  some  form  in  33  States.  Many  are  just  getting  started,  but  a  few  States  have 
relatively  strong ^rams  ^  ^       _  ^^  ^.^  Board  wh  „ 

representing  consumers  before  administrative  agencies,  helping  consumers  f.le  class  act.on 

uits    wooing   with    business   and    industry   on   consumer  problems,  conducting  consume 

location    and    product    testing    programs,    and    making    recommendat.ons    for    consumer 

legis,ation  ^*™^™^  ^c^^  have  established  agencies  comparab.e 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  power  to  obtain  *™^e^6^M^ 
against  businesses  that  use  unfair  or  deceptive  trade  practices  (La  Follette,  1 96 19) . ^ennsy Ivan  a 
has  pioneered  in  developing  consumer  education  programs  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly 

^""'selSstates  have  enacted  laws  authorizing  the  attorney  general  to  restrain ,  unfair or 
deceptive  trade  practices  by  means  of  a  civil  injunction  before  the  courts.  In  the  past,  the  task 
of  prosecuting  cases  of  fraud  or  deception  was  usua.ly  left  to  distr.ct  or  county  prosecutors, 
using  criminal  statutes,  and  this  proved  effective  only  in  the  most  flagrant  cases. 

B.  MODEL  LAW  AND  CODE 

To  encourage  States  to  adopt  more  effective  measures  including  the  use  of  civil 
injunctions,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  developed  a  model  law:  the  Un.form  Unfa.r 
Trade  Practice  and  Consumer  Protection  Law  (La  Follette,  1969)  r™climpr  rrpHit 

Another  measure  designed  for  adoption  by  the  States  .s  the  Un.form  Consumer  Credit 
Code  developed  by  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Un.form  Sta telwiOj 
Follette  1969)  While  this  code  is  not  as  strong  as  many  consumers  would  l.ke,  it  does  have 
such  features  as  controls  over  door-to-door  sales  and  various  protections  for  people  who  s.gn 
sales  contracts  or  buy  on  the  installment  plan. 

C.  LOCAL  PUBLIC  PROGRAMS 

Legal  service  programs  for  the  poor  have  markedly  stepped  up  their  efforts  to  see  that 
consumers' rights  are  protected  through  the  use  of  litigation  and  other  legal  strateg.es.  New 
York  City  has  set  up  an  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  which  carries  on  an  aggress.ve  program  of 
consumer  education  and  action  against  fraudulent  and  decept.ve  trade  pract.ces  Werthe  me 
and  Sell,  1970,  p.  4).  About  a  dozen  other  localities  also  have  some  type  of  public  consumer 
protection  program. 
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D.  VOLUNTARY  PROGRAMS 

To  an  extent  never  equalled  before,  senior  citizen  groups,  local  retirement  centers,  and 
other  community  groups  are  pooling  the  funds  of  their  members  to  buy  food,  housing,  medical 
care,  and  other  goods  and  services.  Some  of  the  results  include:  scores  of  senior  citizen  housing 
developments;  hundreds  of  programs  for  buying  drugs,  hearing  aids,  and  eyeglasses;  cooperative 
home  repair  services;  and  non-profit  insurance  organizations. 

An  innovative  project  to  help  groups  develop  consumer  education  and  action  programs 
is  the  course  for  consumer  counsellors  which  has  been  developed  by  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations.  Its  purpose  is  to  train  retiree  members  of 
community  organizations  to  serve  as  consumer  counsellors  to  other  older  people.  The  course 
involves  12  sessions  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  field  visits.  A  Handbook  (Wertheimer  and  Sell, 
1970)  has  now  been  published  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  course  to  be  used  in  any 
community. 

E.  PROVIDERS  OF  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 

Consumer  concern  has  struck  a  responsive  chord  among  many  providers  of  goods  and 
services. 

This  has  been  most  evident  in  the  area  of  pollution  control.  Many  industries  now  find 
that  it  is  more  effective  to  take  and  to  publicize  measures  to  prevent  pollution  and  protect  the 
environment  than  to  focus  on  other  features  of  their  products  or  practices. 

Although  hospital,  medical,  nursing,  and  other  professional  associations  have  a  long 
history  of  accreditation  and  other  self-policing  measures,  many  are  examining  their  practices 
more  critically  and  adopting  stronger  programs.  Many  members  of  the  health  professions  who 
assist  in  the  administration  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  have  helped  to  expose 
members  of  their  professions  who  violate  ethical  practices. 

Retail  businesses  also  are  showing  increasing  consideration  of  the  needs  and  interests  of 
elderly  consumers.  For  example,  one  restaurant  in  California,  aware  that  many  older  customers 
have  small  appetites,  makes  available  to  them  the  smaller-portion,  lower-priced  meal  that  most 
restaurants  offer  only  to  children.  Several  stores  have  put  benches  at  various  points  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  to  rest  and  have  adjusted  toilets  and  other  equipment  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped. 

F.  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  conclude  from  the  above  evidences  of  progress  that 
the  inequities  suffered  by  consumers  in  the  marketplace  are  well  on  the  way  to  correction. 

There  are  still  17  States  that  have  no  type  of  consumer  affairs  office  and  all  State 
programs  are  inadequate  (Knauer,  1969).  Local  public  programs  remain  a  rarity.  The  majority 
of  consumers  have  yet  to  identify  themselves  with  the  consumer  movement  in  any  meaningful 
way.  In  all  fields,  the  providers  of  goods  and  services  too  often  put  profit  ahead  of  concern  for 
the  consumer. 

Federal  action,  which  is  crucial  to  the  protection  of  the  consumer,  is  far  from  being  on 
a  scale  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  problem.  Evidence  of  this  was  cited  at  recent  Senate 
Hearings  by  officials  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  other  governmental  agencies  (U.S.  Senate,  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  1970,  Appendix  1). 

For  example,  the  Chief  Post  Office  Inspector  estimated  that  over  the  past  six  years 
fraudulent  "business  opportunity"  schemes  had  cost  the  public  nearly  $26  million  before  the 
culprits  were  found  and  put  out  of  business.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  ultimately 
put  out  of  business  the  seller  of  an  "emergency  respirator"  which  was  both  worthless  and 
dangerous— but  not  before  40,000  of  these  devices  had  been  sold.  Typical  of  the  hundreds  of 
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investment  swindles  which  are  prosecuted  by  the  Government  every  year  was  one  which  had 

hilkpd  £4  million  from  qullible  investors. 

b.lked  3.4  miino  9  jes  jp  the  Federg|  Government  that  are  concerned  with 

consumer  proems  may  of  itself  constitute  a  problem.  This  was  the  contention  of  Peter 
Barash  ( 1969)  who  spoke  at  the  University  of  Michigan  Conference  on  Agmg  ,n  these  terms: 

At  present  the  American  consumer's  voice  is  faintly  heard  through  some  33 
Federal  Departments  and  agencies  carrying  on  approximately  260  consumer 
activities.  But  consider  that: 

.Responsibility  for  enforcing  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  is  vested  in  nine  separate 
agencies; 

Administration  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  is  divided  among  three 
'  '    agencies-the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adm.nistrat.on  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce; 

...  No  less  than  five  Federal  agencies  are  responsible  for  consumer  protection  of  the 
poor; 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of  1967  is  shared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration; 

Responsibility  for  the  wholesomeness  of  fish  and  fishery  products  falls  both  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Interior  Departments  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries; 

.  .  .  Programs  to  control  air  and  water  pollution  can  be  found  in  half  a  dozen  agencies. 

These  laws,  individually  good,  have  proliferated  beyond  the  ability  of  present 
governmental  structure  to  handle  them. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  Federal  agencies  that  purportedly  represent  the 
consumer,  it  is  still  a  fact  that: 

There  is  no  single  Federal  agency  to  which  consumers  can  direct  complaints; 

There  is  no  single  Federal  agency  devoted  to  the  pressing  needs  of  either  the  low 
income  or  the  elderly  consumer; 

There  is  no  single  Federal  agency  which  gathers  and  disseminates  to  the  public  the 
considerable  product  and  economic  information  that  is  available  at  the  Federal  level; 

There  is  no  single  Federal  agency  which  represents  the  consumer  interest  before 
the  Federal  courts,  departments  and  regulatory  agencies  on  matters  of  great 
moment  to  the  consumer; 

There  is  no  single  Federal  agency  in  which  the  consumer  education  function 
resides; 

And  certainly  there  is  no  single  Federal  agency  which  can  boast  that  it  has 
consistently  anticipated  consumer  problems  instead  of  reacting  to  them  on  a  crisis 
basis. 
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What  then  is  the  consumer  record  of  our  Federal  Government? 

.  Are  we  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  our  regulatory  agencies  in  advancing  the 
consumer  interest  in  America? 

.  Has  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  been  a  vigorous  champion  of  the  consumer 
cause? 

■  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  effectively  represented  the  consumers' 
interest  in  matters  relating  to  household  moving  problems  and  the  railroad 
passenger  service? 

•  Has  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  been  an  effective  advocate  for  the 
public  in  policing  the  airwaves? 

•  Has  the  Department  of  Commerce  moved  with  dispatch  in  approving  flammability 
standards  for  clothing  or  in  administering  its  portion  of  the  Fair  Packaging  Act? 

•  Has  the  Department  of  Agriculture  strived  to  achieve  the  most  effective  and 
far-reaching  consumer  food  grading  program,  as  Congress  directed  it  to  do? 

•  Is  the  welfare  of  consumers  a  prime  consideration  of  the  Interior  Department 
when  its  Oil  Import  Administration  establishes  quotas  for  cheap  foreign 
petroleum  products? 

•  Do  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Transportation's  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  in  the  field  of  auto  safety  match  the  grim  reality  of  52,000  deaths  last 
year  on  our  highways? 

.Is  it  in  the  long-range  best  interests  of  consumers  that  solutions  to  many  of  their 
most  important  problems  are  entrusted  to  temporary  commissions  like  the  Food 
Marketing  and  Product  Safety  Commissions,  whose  recommendations  are  largely 
ignored  because  of  the  absence  of  an  institutional  framework  for  continuing 
action? 


Mr.  Barash  did  not  limit  his  criticisms  to  Government.  He  also  indicted  consumers 
themselves.  He  noted,  for  example,  that  when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  asked  for 
comments  on  two  significant  changes  in  beef  grade  standards— a  highly  important  matter  to 
consumers— only  a  handful  of  the  800  people  who  responded  represented  consumer  interests. 
He  also  said  that  not  one  private  consumer  spokesman  had  appeared  at  any  of  the  hearings 
held  over  the  past  five  years  by  the  Oil  Import  Administration  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  although  the  size  of  the  quotas  it  sets  on  oil  imports  directly  affects  the  prices 
consumers  pay  for  many  essential  products. 

G.  CONCLUSION 

It  is  easy  to  blame  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the  economy— their  greed, 
indifference,  inefficiency— for  the  problems  of  the  consumer  but  the  ultimate  cause— and 
cure— of  consumer  problems  rests  with  the  consumer  himself. 

Individually,  he  can  accomplish  much  by  such  simple  actions  as  following  the  very 
brief  but  sound  advice  contained  in  a  consumer  guide,  designed  to  fit  the  identity  card  section 
of  a  wallet,  which  has  been  published  by  the  Administration  on  Aging  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (1969). 
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Collectively  he  can  accomplish  even  more  by  developing  and  participating  in  consumer 
programs  n  the  groups  to  which  he  belongs,  by  enlisting  business  and  industry  coopera  ion 
and  by  working  for  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  more  official  programs  at  all 
governmental  levels^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^.^  ^.^  protection  measures 

would  begin  to  equal  the  dollars  that  are  wasted  because  of  the  lack  of  such  measures. 
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B.  LEGAL  SERVICES 


I.  THE  NEED  FOR  LEGAL  SERVICES 

A  comprehensive  summary  of  the  need  was  presented  at  a  hearing  on  legal  problems 
affecting  the  elderly,  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  ,n  1970  by 
Cvril  F  Brickfield  legislative  counsel  for  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  (U.S. 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  1971a,  pp.  110-1 14).  A  pertinent  section  states: 

They  suffer  needless  anxiety,  deprivation  and  injustice  as  a  result  of  a  serious  lack 
of  adequate  legal  services,  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  proper  manner  of 
securing  those  services  which  are  available,  and  the  lack  of  financial  resources  to 
retain  the  aid  of  competent  counsel  even  when  available.  This  situation  must  be 
remedied  if  we  are  ever  to  secure  for  our  elderly  citizens  the  security  they  rightly 
deserve.  .  .  . 

The  elderly  have  endured,  most  often  in  silence,  continued  violation  of 
fundamental  rights  and  arbitrary  denial  of  benefits  due  under  law.  The  areas  of 
Social  Security  and  Railroad  Retirement  benefits,  disability  benefits,  Old  Age 
Assistance  health  care  and  treatment,  conservatorships,  guardianships,  public  and 
private  housing,  consumer  fraud,  mental  commitment,  private  pension  plans, 
taxes,  and  general  economic  deprivation  provide  fertile  fields  for  the  germination 
of  complex  legal  problems  whose  solution  requires  competent  legal  aid. 

As  a  group,  the  elderly  are  the  least  capable  of  articulating  their  own  needs 
and  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  the  government.  The  situation  is  ag- 
gravated of  course  by  the  timidity  and  withdrawal  which  characterize  the 
elderly  and  by  the  uninterest  in  the  elderly  characteristic  of  lawyers.  Yet,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  older  Americans,  under  our  judicial  system,  are  entitled  to 
the  same  qualified  and  thorough  legal  representation  afforded  other  segments  of 
our  population. 

Forced  to  readjust  to  a  mode  of  living  dictated  by  the  diminished  income  he 
receives  the  retiree  in  this  country  must  also  struggle  with  a  variety  of 
overlapping  often  poorly  integrated  Federal  and  State  income  maintenance 
programs  the  technical  complexities  of  which  often  prevent  him  from  obtaining 
the  maximum  number  of  precious  dollars  of  income  to  which  he  is  legally 
entitled.  Benefit  and  assistance  programs  are  of  little  value  if  their  existence  is 
unknown  to  the  otherwise  eligible  individual,  if  their  technical  language  is  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  average  unaided  beneficiary  or  assistance  recipient,  or  it 
the  procedural  morass  through  which  he  must  pass  requires  a  degree  of  patience 
and  mental  acuity  possessed  by  few.  Obviously,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
obtaining  competent  counsel  to  represent  individual  interests  must  be  overcome  it 
the  legal  and  equitable  needs  of  the  elderly  retiree  are  ever  to  receive  adequate 
attention  It  is  not  enough  to  establish  a  benefit  program;  the  individual,  as 
experience  has  indicated,  must  be  provided  with  the  qualified  legal  assistance  in 
order  that  he  may  obtain  that  which  was  intended  for  his  benefit. 
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At  the  same  hearing,  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee, 
reported  on  letters  the  Committee  receives  which  contain  tragic  examples  of  legal  needs.  (U.S. 
Senate  Special  Committe  on  Aging,  1971a,  p.  2).  He  said: 

We  read  about  couples  who  are  turned  out  of  their  homes  because  relocation  laws 
are  not  implemented. 

We  read  about  a  blind  man  who  is  struggling  alone  on  inadequate  Social  Security 
benefits  because  he  didn't  know,  until  a  legal  advocate  told  him,  that  he  was 
entitled  to  $4,600  in  back  benefits. 

We  read  about  elderly  people  who  are  kept  in  mental  institutions  simply  because 
there  is  no  other  place  for  them. 
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II.  THE  GOALS  OF  LEGAL  SERVICES 


"Equal  iust,ce  under  law"  is  the  basic  goal  to  be  achieved  by  the  provision  of  adequate 
legal  services  to  the  aged.  At  present,  many  older  people  do  not  have  access  to  the  rights  and 
protection  which  existing  laws  provide. 

Beyond  that  however,  legal  goals  include  the  correction  of  inequities  in  the  laws 
themselves-such  as  unwarranted  age  discrimination  provisions-which  work  a  hardship  on 
older  people. 

A  further  goal  is  to  help  the  elderly  achieve  a  capability,  comparable  to  that  of  other 
special  interest  groups-agriculture,  business,  labor,  etc.-to  present  their  special  needs  before 
legislative,  administrative,  business,  professional,  and  other  organizations  whose  actions  are 
essential  to  the  meeting  of  those  needs. 

A  more  philosophic  expression  of  the  goals  of  legal  services  was  recently  expressed  by 
Norman  J  Kalcheim  (1970),  Chairman  of  the  Consultant  Committee  on  Legal  Services  to  the 
White  House  Conference  Technical  Committee  on  Facilities,  Programs,  and  Services.  If  we  are 
to  continue  to  give  recognition  to  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  his  rights  and  needs,  we  must, 
in  full  measure  do  so  for  the  older  person,"  Mr.  Kalcheim  said.  "He  has  made  his  contribution 
to  our  society'  Though  no  longer  as  productive,  he  does  hold  a  social  lien  on  the  rest  of  us. 
This  social  lien  must  be  made  effective  through  all  the  manifold  processes  a  democracy 
possesses-through  the  legislatures,  through  the  courts,  and  especially  the  legal  profession,  tor 
it  is  they  who  bear  great  responsibility  in  daily  struggles  for  principal  and  justice.' 
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III.   KNOWLEDGE  AVAILABLE 

Although  studies  and  activities  related  to  the  legal  needs  of  the  aged  have  been 
extremely  limited,  an  impressive  body  of  knowledge  has  been  compiled  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  and  other  voluntary  groups,  by  public  agencies 
such  as  the  Administration  on  Aging,  the  Community  Services  Administration  and  the  Of  ,ce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  by  law  schools  and  other  research  institutions.  Some  of  the  most 
serious  problems  and  proposals  for  dealing  with  them  include: 

A.  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 

As  more  people  live  into  their  80's,  90's  and  longer,  the  number  who  are  incapable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs,  i.e.,  managing  their  money  or  being  able  to  carry  out  the  activities 
of  daily  living  without  assistance  from  someone  else  (management  of  the  person)  has  increased 
and  the   inequities  of   traditional   methods  of  handling  the  problem  have  become  glaringly 

apparent.  . 

Even  for  the  affluent  older  person  who  receives  legal  services  and  whose  estate  can 
finance  guardianship  and  conservatorship  costs,  there  are  insufficient  safeguards  to  assure  that 
the  interest  of  the  older  person  will  take  precedence  over  the  interests  of  those  who  will 
ultimately  benefit  from  his  estate. 

The  elderly  poor  and  those  who  have  no  relatives  are  usually  committed  to  a  mental 
hospital  Between  1948  and  1968,  when  mental  hospital  admissions  were  declining  for  other 
age  groups  admission  of  patients  65  and  over  increased  40  percent.  Many  of  these  patients 
receive  only  custodial  care;  the  real  reason  for  their  commitment  is  that  they  need  some  degree 
of  supervision.  Frequently,  the  condition  of  an  older  person  when  he  is  committed  is  no 
different  than  it  had  been  for  months  or  years  previously,  but  he  is  committed  because  he 
attracted  attention  to  himself  by  some  episode  which  created  a  demand  that  something  be 

The  injustice  of  this  practice  was  highlighted  by  a  case  that  ultimately  came  before  the 
US  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (Lake  vs.  Cameron  in  1966)  (National 
Council  on  the  Aging,  1966;  Allen,  1969).  Four  years  earlier,  Mrs.  Lake,  who  had  been 
wandering  about  the  streets,  was  taken  by  a  policeman  to  a  general  hospital  and  from  there 
committed  to  a  mental  hospital.  With  no  resources  and  no  assistance  except  the  efforts  of  a 
sister  who  was  also  old  and  poor,  Mrs.  Lake  suffered  defeat  after  defeat  in  her  efforts  to  be 
released  However  her  case  ultimately  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  where  a 
judge  long  concerned  about  the  problems  of  confused  older  people,  was  instrumental  in 
starting  the  machinery  which  resulted  in  Mrs.  Lake's  case  being  handled,  for  the  first  time,  by  a 
lawyer  and  in  the  Court's  decision  that,  since  her  real  need  was  for  supervision  rather  than 
psychiatric  treatment,  alternative  methods  of  providing  this  must  be  explored. 

Lake  vs  Cameron  is  considered  a  landmark  case  by  many  because  it  brings  into 
question  the  legality  of  depriving  people  of  all  their  liberties  and  civil  rights,  not  because  of 
their  own  shortcomings,  but  because  of  deficiencies  in  community  services  and  resources 
which  should  be  available  to  them. 

During  the  same  period  that  the  legal  aspects  of  the  problem  were  receiving  this 
attention   a  number  of  communities  were  testing  out  this  new  approach: 

A  welfare  agency  in  the  community,  after  working  out  cooperative  arrangements  with 
representatives  of  the  medical  and  legal  professions,  assumes  responsibility  for  looking  into 
these  situations.   In  many  instances,  the  agency  finds  it  possible  to  enable  the  old  person  to 
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retain  all  his  rights  by  providing  him  with  homemaker,  home  health,  casework  and  other 
services.  When  his  condition  does  not  permit  this  solution,  the  agency  is  appointed  as  his 
guardian  and  sees  that  he  is  properly  cared  for  either  in  his  own  home  or  a  nursing  home.  As 
guardian,  the  agency  also  assume  conservatorship  responsibilities  for  management  of  whatever 
assets  he  may  possess.  Only  persons  who  require  psychiatric  treatment  are  committed  to 
mental  hospitals  and,  when  this  action  is  deemed  necessary,  the  older  person  is  notified  of  the 
sanity  hearing,  provided  with  a  lawyer  to  represent  his  side  of  the  case,  and  is  given  a  full, 
evidentiary  hearing,  in  these  protective  services  programs,  as  they  are  called,  members  of  the 
legal,  medical,  and  social  work  professions  operate  as  a  team. 

Research  on  the  problem  also  advanced  during  the  1960's.  One  project,  sponsored  by 
the  Syracuse  University  College  of  Law  (Alexander,  1969)  consisted  of  examining  practices  in 
the  management  of  the  estates  of  persons  who  had  been  declared  incompetent  to  find  answers 
to  these  questions: 

Is  the  management  conducted  with  the  intent  of  maximizing  the  incompetent's 
enjoyment  of  his  property  or  with  the  intent  of  protecting  the  interest  of  some 
creditor,  heir,  or  other  person? 

Is  the  incompetent  consulted  about  his  desires  on  how  his  estate  should  be 
managed? 

Is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  management  to  increase  the  size  of  the  estate? 

The  study  revealed  that  most  of  the  persons  were  not  completely  incompetent  and  that 
legal  guidance  or  the  use  of  the  power-of-attorney  mechanism  would  have  met  their  needs 
better.  It  was  also  found  that  the  management  of  the  estates  of  older  people  was  not 
conducted  primarily  for  their  benefit.  A  great  number  of  the  estates  were  managed  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  paying  bills  owed  to  mental  hospitals.  Although  only  a  few  cases  studied 
involved  estates  of  any  size,  many  of  these  were  managed  by  persons  who  had  a  distinct 
interest  which  was  adverse  to  that  of  the  incompetent.  In  one  of  the  cases  studied,  an  elderly 
man  was  declared  incompetent  because  he  accused  his  son  of  stealing  from  him  and  this  same 
son  was  appointed  to  be  his  guardian. 

The  study  also  showed  that  procedures  for  declaring  a  person  incompetent  gave  him 
little  protection.  His  attorney  was  seldom  paid  out  of  the  estate  and  got  a  very  small  fee 
(average  was  $268),  whereas  the  attorney  representing  those  who  sought  to  have  the  elderly 
person  declared  incompetent  got  a  much  higher  fee  (the  average  was  $1,341).  In  view  of  this,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  not  a  single  case  was  found  in  which  an  appeal  against  the  incompetency 
finding  was  filed. 

B.   LEGAL  RIGHTS  AND  BENEFITS 

The  intent  of  laws  and  public  programs  designed  to  aid  the  elderly  is  often  undermined 
because  of  technicalities  which  the  older  person  either  does  not  understand  or  does  not  know 
how  to  use  to  his  advantage. 

For  example,  persons  who  are  not  satisfied  with  administrative  decisions  about  their 
Social  Security  benefits  or  Old  Age  Assistance  payments  are  entitled  to  a  hearing,  but 
administrative  procedures  sometimes  deter  older  people  from  exercising  this  right. 

Lawyers  who  have  studied  fair  hearing  practices  have  recommended  that  all  such 
hearings  should  have  the  following  components: 

Adequate  notice  of  the  right  to  a  hearing  and  the  matters  to  be  considered. 

Opportunity    to    be    represented    by    legal    counsel    and    to    have   an    impartial 
decision-maker. 
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Opportunity  to  examine  opposing  evidence  prior  to  the  hearing  and  time  to 

prepare  for  the  hearing. 

Opportunity  to  confront  and  cross-examine  adverse  witnesses. 

A  prompt,  written  decision. 
Some   lawyers  would  add  to  this  list  a  prohibition  against  use  of  hearsay  evidence. 
Under  present  practices,  such  evidence  is  admissible. 

Lack  of  legal  assistance  in  appraising  the  terms  of  benefit  programs  is  also  known  to 
prevent  some  older  people  from  acting  in  their  own  best  interest.  For  example,  in  some 
instances  it  may  be  better  for  a  person  not  to  apply  for  Social  Security  benefits  because  they 
would  make  him  ineligible  for  higher  Old  Age  Assistance  grants  and  participation  in  the 
Medicaid  program.  Conversely,  some  people  do  not  apply  for  Workmen's  Compensation 
benefits  or  do  not  work  because  of  mistaken  ideas  about  how  this  would  affect  their  Social 

Security  benefits.  

Many  older  people  have  likewise  suffered  unnecessary  hardships  because  they  had  no 
lawyer  to  protest  against  lax  enforcement  of  the  relocation  provisions  in  urban  renewal, 
highway  construction,  and  other  public  programs  which   involved  the  destruction   of  their 

'  The  laws  designed  to  assure  that  a  person's  possessions  will  be  distributed  after  he  dies 
in  accordance  with  his  wishes  are  often  nullified  in  their  effect  because  older  people  do  not 
have  legal  advice  about  whether  or  not  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  make  a  will  or  do  not  have 
help  in  making  a  proper  will. 

C.  INEQUITIES  IN  LAWS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Considerable  evidence  has  been  developed  which  points  to  the  need  to  use  legal 
strategies  for  reform.  Some  of  the  major  areas  for  such  action  which  have  been  identified  by 
students  of  the  problem  include: 

1.  Age  Discrimination  Provisions 

Many  people  believe  that  the  practice  of  requiring  employees  to  retire  at  a  certain  age 
should  be  prohibited.  If  an  employee  is  mentally  and  physically  healthy  and  is  performing  his 
duties  competently,  they  feel  that  the  justifications  for  this  practice-to  make  room  for 
younger  workers  and  to  avoid  placing  stigma  on  the  older  worker  whose  performance  has 
declined  with  age-are  not  sufficiently  valid  to  warrant  a  practice  which  deprives  many  capable 
workers  of  their  jobs. 

The  provision  in  the  Federal  age  discrimination  law  which  makes  it  applicable  only  to 
workers  who  are  under  65  is  also  unjust  in  the  opinion  of  many. 

Because  older  drivers  have  a  generally  good  safety  record,  many  people  believe  that 
there  is  age  discrimination  in  present  practices  which  make  it  difficult-and  even  impossible  for 
some_to  get  driver's  licenses  and  auto  insurance.  Provisions  in  health,  life,  and  other  insurance 
policies  also  need  to  be  analyzed  by  lawyers  who  can  develop  strategies  for  collecting  their 
inequities. 

2.  Public  Benefit  Programs 

Various  provisions  in  laws  and  administrative  policies  governing  public  benefit 
programs  are  believed  to  result  in  inequities  that  should  be  challenged  by  lawyers.  Questions  of 
equity  raised  by  some  lawyers  and  other  people  include: 

When  the  Medicare  program  determines  that  a  physician  made  a  mistake  in 
certifying  a  patient  as  eligible  for  treatment  in  an  extended  care  facility,  should 
the  patient  have  to  pay  the  bill? 
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Does  the  100-day  limitation  on  treatment  in  an  extended  care  facility  that 
Medicare  will  pay  for  cause  nursing  homes  to  give  preference  to  admitting  such 
patients  over  those  who  need  longer  care? 

Should  the  Social  Security  law  be  changed  so  that  older  people  can  work  without 
having  their  Social  Security  payments  reduced?  Should  this  "retirement  earnings 
test"  be  abolished  entirely?  If  kept,  should  it  apply  to  all  income,  not  just  earned 
income? 


Should  increases  in  Social  Security  payments  be  nullified  for  some  older  people 
by  decreasing  their  private  pensions  or  Old  Age  Assistance  payments— a  practice 
that  is  now  allowed? 

In  view  of  the  high  percentage  of  adverse  decisions  on  rights  to  disability 
insurance  that  have  been  reversed  when  people  had  money  to  pay  for  independent 
medical  examinations  and  lawyers,  should  the  Social  Security  program  be 
authorized  to  pay  for  such  services  for  the  improverished? 

Do  variations  in  State  laws  governing  eligibility  for  Old  Age  Assistance  and  other 
programs  that  receive  substantial  Federal  support  result  in  geographic  discrimina- 
tion in  that  where  a  person  lives,  not  what  he  needs,  determines  his  right  to 
assistance? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  many  questions  that  have  been  raised  by  lawyers  and  others 
who  believe  that  a  critical  examination  of  laws  and  policies  governing  the  administration  of 
public  benefit  programs  might  reveal  many  ways  in  which  lawyers  could  contribute  to  efforts  to 
make  such  programs  more  equitable  and  beneficial  to  older  people. 

3.  Tax  Laws 


Questions  have  also  been  raised  regarding  the  equitable  effects  of  tax  laws.  For  example, 
does  the  heavy  reliance  on  property  taxes  to  finance  local  government  place  an  unfair  burden 
on  the  elderly,  not  only  because  two-thirds  of  them  are  home  owners  but  also  because 
communities'  dependence  on  property  taxes  makes  them  less  receptive  to  the  development  of 
tax  free  public  and  other  non-profit  housing  for  the  elderly? 

4.  Consumer  Legislation 

The  prominent  role  which  lawyers  need  to  play  in  securing  justice  for  elderly 
consumers  has  been  well  established  and  is  detailed  in  Section  A.  Consumer  Services. 


5.  Special  Concessions 

In  countless  ways,  our  youth-oriented  society  makes  life  unnecessarily  difficult  for  the 
aged.  Therefore,  many  people  feel  that  it  is  only  just— particularly  in  view  of  the  extremely  low 
incomes  that  society  permits  most  older  people  to  live  on— to  compensate  for  these  social 
shortcomings  by  making  some  special  concessions  to  the  aged.  Measures  advocated  include: 
higher  income  tax  exemptions;  lower  rates  for  telephones,  transportation,  and  other  public 
utilities;  exemption  of  elderly  home  owners  from  housing  code  enforcement  measures  when 
the  violations  do  not  endanger  their  health  and  when  there  is  no  provision  for  financing  the 
cost  of  repairs  for  those  who  cannot  afford  them. 
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D.  MODEL  AND  UNIFORM  LAWS 

The  variations  in  State  laws  affecting  the  elderly  and  the  failure  to  enact  needed 
laws-such  as  those  which  provide  for  the  public  administration  of  small  estates-create  many 
unnecessary  hardships  for  the  aged. 

To  encourage  States  to  adopt  more  uniform  laws  and  to  enact  needed  laws,  the 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School  recently  drafted  model  statutes  on  a  variety  of  matters  that 
are  of  particular  concern  to  the  elderly  (National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  1971)  The 
following  table  of  contents  of  this  model  statute  document  indicates  what  could  be 
accomplished  by  a  strong  State  legislative  program: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  LAW  SCHOOL  MODEL  LEGISLATION 

Accommodations 

Standards  for  Building  Accessibility  and  Use 

Rent  Control 

Enabling  Act 
Local  Ordinance 

Public  Housing  for  the  Elderly 

Non-Profit  Rental  Housing  for  the  Elderly 

Non-Profit  Corporations  for  Care  of  the  Elderly 

Regulation  of  Mobile  Home  Parks  and  Mobile  Homes 

Consumer  Aid  and  Protection 

Cost  and  Accessibility  of  Drugs 
Licensing  of  Nursing  Homes 
Licensing  of  Nursing  Home  Administrators 
Life  Care  and  Payments  Contracts 
Regulation  of  Hearing  Aid  Dealers 

Discrimination 

Age  Discrimination  in  Driver's  License  Examinations 
Age  Discrimination  in  Automobile  Insurance 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 

Improvement  in  Existing  Programs 
Commission  on  Aging 

Elimination  of  Relative  Responsibility  and  of  Liens  on  the  Estates  of  Old  Age 
Assistance  Recipients 

Family  Assistance  Plan  Enabling  Act 

"Pass  Through"  of  Social  Security  Benefits  to  Recipients  of  Old  Age  Assistance 
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Protective  and  Supportive  Services 

Guardianship  and  Conservatorship 

Public  Guardian 

Special  Power  of  Attorney  for  Small  Property  Interests 

Local  Protective  and  Supportive  Service  Systems 

Provision  of  Services  and  Facilities  by  School  Districts 

Rate  and  Fee  Reductions 

Public  Utility  Rate  Reductions 
Public  Utility  Deposit  Exemption 
Transportation  Rate  Reduction 
Free  Hunting  and  Fishing  Licenses 

Tax  Relief 

Income  Tax  Credit  for  Property  Taxes  Paid 
Property  Tax  Exemption  for  Homesteads 
Homestead  Tax  Rent  Refund 

Miscellaneous 

Adult  Education 
Institute  of  Gerontology 
Multi-Purpose  Senior  Centers 

Multi-Purpose  Senior  Center  Authorities 

Non-Profit  Corporations  to  Establish  Senior  Centers 
Regulation  of  Retirement  Systems 

Removal  of  Barriers  to  Volunteer  Programs 

Special  Identification  Cards  for  the  Elderly 

E.   EDUCATION 

The  Committee  on  Legal  Problems  of  the  Elderly  of  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
recommended  that  all  law  schools,  in  their  courses  on  family  law,  emphasize  legal  problems  of 
the  aging  (U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  1971a,  p.  9).  This  action  gives  significant 
professional  recognition  to  the  concept  that  lawyers  require  special  kinds  of  training  and  field 
work  to  prepare  them  to  give  direct  services  to  older  people  and  to  carry  out  law  reform  and 
research  activities  in  the  field  of  aging. 

The  value  of  also  training  lay  people  to  serve  as  lawyer's  aides  has  been  documented  by 
demonstration  programs.  Such  aides  can  assist  clients  in  administrative  procedures  and  carry 
out  other  duties  that  do  not  require  professional  training. 
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IV.   THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

Two  recent  developments  indicate  that  more  personnel  to  provide  legal  services  for  the 
elderly  may  soon  be  available:  enrollments  in  law  schools  have  reached  an  unprecedented  high; 
and  students  and  recent  graduates  are  showing  a  greater  interest  than  ever  before  in  us.ng  their 
training  to  serve  groups  that  have  had  little  access  to  legal  aid  in  the  past. 

How  much  the  elderly  will  benefit  from  this  trend,  however,  ts  hard  to  predict  The 
legal  services  programs  supported  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  employ  almost 
2  000  lawyers  to  provide  free  legal  services  in  over  250  communities,  but,  although  a  third  of 
the  poor  are  older  people,  only  a  few  of  them  have  benefitted  from  these  programs. 

A.  LEGAL  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

The  major  OEO  support  for  legal  programs  for  the  elderly  has  been  a  grant  to  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  This  is  financing  12  projects  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  work  of  these  projects  was  outlined  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  (1971a)  by  a  project  staff  member  as  follows: 

I  would  divide  the  work  of  the  project  into  three  broad  categories. 

First  our  elderly  clients  brought  to  us  cases  of  bad  administration  of  existing 
Federal  State  and  local  programs.  These  cases  had  to  be  handled  as  any  law  cases 
are  We  must  assemble  a  set  of  facts;  present  them  to  a  forum,  be  it  an  original 
administrative  agency,  an  appellate  agency,  or  ultimately  a  court;  and  resolve  the 
matter  by  settlement  or  by  a  decision  .  .  . 

Second,  under  existing  law  in  many  States  and  under  Federal  law,  we  have  found 
opportunities  for  improving  elderly  economic  and  social  conditions  by  representing 
the  elderly  in  traditionally  available  but  hitherto  unused  forums.  The  goal  is  to 
make  the  elderly  into  a  vocal  interest  group  as  impressive  to  the  rest  of  the 
community  and  to  agencies  of  government  as  other  interest  groups  which  are 
more  obviously  identifiable,  such  as  business  and  labor  and,  may  I  add,  the  youth 
and  women.  This  use  of  legal  research  and  services  is  similar  to  that  employed  by 
consumer  groups,  but  is  especially  addressed  to  elderly  issues.  Utility  rates  and 
special  utility  services  are  examples  of  this  part  of  administrative  law. 

Third,  where  existing  statutes  were  inadequate,  notably  on  the  State  level  in  many 
jurisdictions,  the  legal  research  and  services  program  has  been  available  for 
drafting,  filing  and,  indeed,  lobbying  of  legislation  in  State  houses,  city  councils 
and  other  local  legislative  bodies  to  provide  new  programs,  improvement  of  old 
programs,  increases  in  benefit  levels,  and  the  elimination  of  antiquated  and 
inefficient  procedures  having  their  origin  in  statutes  and  ordinances  .  .  .  likely  to 
be  eliminated  by  new  enactments  (p.  22). 

Achievements  under  this  program,  which  began  in  late  1968,  include:  helping  the 
elderly  poor  in  San  Fancisco  to  establish  business  enterprises;  introducing  eight  bills  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  ranging  from  utility  rate  reductions  to  the  appointment  of  public 
conservators;  helping  the  elderly  poor  in  Albuquerque  to  organize  cooperatives  and  buying 
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clubs  and  to  develop  employment  opportunities;  securing  free  bus  service,  two  full  days  a 
week,  for  senior  citizens  in  a  rural  Kentucky  county;  and  securing  a  rent  control  ordinance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  elderly  poor  in  Miami,  Florida  (U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
1971a,  Appendices  A,  B,  and  C;  1971b,  pp.  82-83). 

Lawyers  employed  in  the  12  projects  have  represented  the  elderly  in  hundreds  of  cases 
involving  mental  competency,  benefit  rights,  fraud,  health  care  and  treatment,  housing,  and 
other  problems. 

B.  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  (1968)  conducted  a  National  Institute  on 
Protective  Services  in  1968  and  the  published  report  of  the  Institute  contains  guidelines 
designed  to  help  and  encourage  communities  to  establish  protective  services  programs. 

The  Federal  Government  has  underwritten  demonstration  programs  of  protective 
services  in  local  public  welfare  agencies  and  in  those  States  electing  to  provide  social  services  to 
the  elderly  pays  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  operating  such  programs  on  a  Statewide  basis  so  that 
they  will  be  available  to  rural  as  well  as  urban  communities  (U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  1968).  Despite  this  financial  incentive,  only  about  40  of  the  54  States 
and  Territories  have  provided  such  services  through  their  public  welfare  departments. 

Both  the  Social  Security  and  the  Public  Assistance  programs  have  developed 
adequately  safeguarded  procedures  for  making  benefits  or  assistance  payments  to  guardians  or 
other  authorized  persons  on  behalf  of  elderly  persons  who  are  unable  to  manage  their  many 
payments.  However,  these  arrangements  cover  only  payments  from  these  programs,  not  other 
income  which  the  elderly  person  may  have. 

To  meet  the  broader  needs  of  older  people  who  need  but  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  guardians  or  conservators,  a  few  States  have  enacted  public  guardianship  and 
conservatorship  laws. 

In  a  few  communities,  voluntary  agencies— for  example  the  Sheltering  Arms  in 
Houston,  the  Benjamin  Rose  Institute  in  Cleveland,  and  the  United  Charities  in  Chicago— 
(National  Council  on  the  Aging,  1968)  have  assumed  responsibility  for  providing  protective 
services.  In  general,  despite  the  shocking  need  for  such  programs,  most  communities  leave  to 
chance  what  happens  to  an  elderly  person  who  gets  lost,  forgets  to  eat  regularly,  loses  or 
squanders  his  money,  or  otherwise  demonstrates  that  he  needs  assistance  in  managing  his 
affairs.  If  his  eccentric  behavior  sufficiently  disturbs  relatives  or  the  public,  he  will  be  offered 
little  or  no  protection  against  those  who  wish  to  have  him  locked  up  forever  in  a  mental 
institution. 


C.   ENFORCEMENT  OF  RIGHTS 

The  Federal  Government  has  recognized  the  need  to  have  lawyers  represent  clients  in 
hearings  to  determine  whether  their  Public  Assistance  payments  should  be  reduced  or 
terminated.  Since  1969,  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  obtaining  Federal  support  for  Old  Age 
Assistance  and  other  Public  Assistance  programs,  States  are  required  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  a 
client's  attorney  (U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1968).  It  is  up  to  the 
client,  however,  to  request  a  hearing  and  to  request  that  a  lawyer  represent  him  and  there  are 
undoubtedly  State  and  local  variations  in  the  extent  to  which  the  client  is  helped  and 
encouraged  to  make  such  requests. 

The  Federal  Government  also  makes  it  possible  for  people  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
decisions  about  their  Old  Age  Assistance  or  Disability  Insurance  payments  to  be  represented  by 
lawyers  in  hearings  and  court  appeals.  However,  the  method  used— allowing  attorneys  to  retain 
up  to  25  percent  of  the  past-due  benefits  collected  subject  to  court  approval— makes  it  difficult 
for  older  people  to  get  lawyers  to  take  their  cases.  Often,  lawyers  will  delay  action  until  the 
past-due  benefit  stake  is  large  enough  to  promise  a  sizeable  fee  if  the  case  is  won  (U.S.  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  1970). 
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In  many  situations  that  confront  older  people,  however,  there  is  no  attempt  by  anyone 
to  help  them  get  the  legal  aid  they  need  to  enforce  their  rights.  Legal  aid  societies,  public 
defenders,  and  other  free  legal  services  programs  are  swamped  with  cases  and  it  is  the  younger 
and  more  aggressive  who  are  most  apt  to  demand  and  get  their  help. 

As  one  way  of  making  more  legal  services  available  to  the  poor,  the  Federal 
Government,  under  the  Public  Assistance  program,  has  offered  to  pay  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
paying  for  legal  aid  for  the  elderly  and  others  who  receive  Public  Assistance. 

Often  when  an  older  person  does  get  competent  legal  assistance,  it  is  by  mere 
happenstance!  The  Lake  vs.  Cameron  case  (National  Council  in  the  Aging,  1966)  would  never 
have  existed  had  not  the  judge  who  reviewed  the  request  for  an  appeal  hearing  happened  to  be 
sensitized  to  the  basic  problem.  Two  elderly  women  in  Massachusetts  got  their  rights  enforced 
just  because  they  happened  to  get  into  conversation  with  a  lawyer  who  had  come  to  the  Public 
Welfare  office  on  other  business.  He  volunteered  to  help  them  and  got  their  request  for 
additional  Old  Age  Assistance  approved  after  it  had  previously  been  denied. 

D.   LEADERSHIP  OF  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  formed  a  Committee  on  Legal  Problems  of 
the  Aging  (US  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  1971a,  pp.  8-9)  which  has  made 
recommendations  on  legislation,  on  law  school  courses,  on  uniform  laws,  and  other  legal  issues. 
The  Committee  has  also  publicized  the  legal  needs  of  the  aging  at  U.S.  Senate  hearings  and  in 

other  ways. 

Several  law  schools  include  field  work  in  legal  aid  and  other  free  legal  services  programs 
as  part  of  the  training  of  law  students.  The  Universities  are  also  giving  increasing  attention  to 
leqal  research  and  law  reform  activities  of  benefit  to  the  elderly.  For  example,  Columbia 
University  has  recently  established  a  Center  for  Legal  Problems  of  the  Elderly  which  conducts 
research  and  provides  technical  assistance  to  projects  that  serve  the  elderly  poor.  A  Fordham 
University  Law  School  project  of  special  interest  to  the  aged  is  designed  to  produce  legislative 
recommendations  for  reforming  the  administation  of  small  estates  (U.S.  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  1970).  _ 

While  these  and  other  evidences  of  increased  legal  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  are  encouraging,  it  remains  true  among  lawyers,  as  among  all  other  segments  of  the 
population   that  the  efforts  to  secure  for  the  aged  "equal  justice  under  law"  are  still  minimal. 
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PART  THREE:   ISSUES 


It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  parts  of  the  paper  that  all  types  of  programs  for 
meeting  major  needs  of  the  elderly  have  certain  common  denominators.  Some,  such  as  tra.ning 
Td  research  needs  are  of  such  dimensions  that  they  have  been  covered  in  special  papers  as 
we  I  as  m'hose  relating  to  specific  need,  Other  principles,  problems,  and  activities thai taffect 
all  programs  were  covered  in  Part  One  and  Part  Two  preceding.  The  issues  relating  to  them 
which  are  presented  below  were  selected  either  because  they  need  to  be  considered  in  the 
broad  context  of  all  programs  or  because-as  in  the  case  of  consumer  protection  and  lega 
service  issues-other  more  topically-related  issues  precluded  their  consideration  in  the  papers 
on  special  needs. 

Issue  1. 

Should  tax  funds  for  facilities,  programs,  and  services  be  allocated  in 

such  a  way  as  to  maximize  the  likelihood  that  older  persons  will 

continue  to  live  in  their  own  homes  as  they  become  progressively 

enfeebled?  Or,  should  major  emphasis  be  given  to  the  construction  of 

institutions  with  the  expectation  that  residence  in  an  institution  will 

become    the   principal    living   arrangement   for   chronically   ill    and 

handicapped  older  people? 

The  current  trend  seems  to  be  toward  greater  emphasis  on  institutional  care.  There  are 

several  reasons  for  this:  less  manpower  is  required  to  provide  health,  personal  care,  recreational 

and  social  services  to  feeble  older  people  when  they  are  housed  together;  families  of  the  infirm 

elderly  often  feel  more  secure  about  the  care  they  will  receive  in  an  institution  and  this  feeling 

is   often   shared    by   older   people   themselves;   the    lonely    and    isolated  often  become  less 

withdrawn  when  they  join  others  in  an  institution.  It  is  easier  to  obtain  pubhc  support   or  the 

establishment  of  institutions  than  for  home  care  programs  because  people  become  distressed 

when  those  with  physical  or  mental  impairments  continue  to  live  in  their  communities. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  older  people  would  like  to  live  as  independently  as  possible  as 
long  as  possible.  If  enabling  them  to  do  so  is  determined  to  be  a  policy  goal,  it  will  have  to  be 
buttressed  with  an  increase  in  supplementary  services.  This  would  call  for  a  redirection  in 
priority  of  expenditures  under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  so  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
health-related  services  are  delivered  to  the  older  person  in  his  own  home.  A  substantial 
network  of  supplementary  home  help,  home  maintenance,  and  personal  care  services  would  be 
required.  The  quality  and  volume  of  low  income  housing  for  the  handicapped  would  have  to 

be  improved  and  increased.  , 

The  central  question  is:  to  what  extent  should  individuals  whose  physical  or  mental 
conditions  do  not  require  active  medical  treatment  or  24  hour  a  day  supervision  be  given  an 
effective  choice  between  services  at  home  and  in  an  institution? 


Issue  2 . 


Should  the  present,  somewhat  random  pattern  of  providing  com- 
munity health,  welfare,  and  other  services  to  older  persons  through  a 
mixture  of  public,  private  non-profit,  and  commercial  agencies  be 
maintained?  Or,  should  more  responsibility  be  channeled  into: 
(1)  public  agencies?  (2)  voluntary  non-profit  agencies?  (3)  the  com- 
mercial marketplace? 
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The  source  of  service  can  be  controlled,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  decisions  about 
financial  support. 

If  public  funds  were  used  exclusively  for  public  agencies,  they  could  become  the  major 
source  of  service.  However,  when  public  programs  are  established,  certain  safeguards  must  be 
spelled  out  to  assure  that  the  program  uses  the  taxpayer's  money  in  the  ways  authorized. 
Often,  this  makes  the  public  agency  inflexible  and  unresponsive  to  changing  conditions. 

Voluntary  agencies  have  more  freedom  to  institute  changes,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  they 
could  raise  enough  money  through  voluntary  contributions  to  provide  services  on  a  mass  basis. 
If  public  funds  were  used  to  purchase  services  from  voluntary  agencies  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  need,  the  incentive  of  private  individuals  and  foundations  to  make 
voluntary  contributions  would  diminish.  Nor  is  there  any  assurance  that  the  public  funds 
would  be  adequate.  Up  to  now,  public  reimbursement  for  services  has  usually  amounted  to  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  service.  Tax  incentives  have  been  given  to  encourage  the  building  of 
facilities  without  provision  for  financing  the  increased  services  which  the  new  facilities  provide. 
Another  problem  is  that  most  voluntary  agencies  are  not  designed  to  offer  service  on  a  mass 
basis  and  many  restrict  their  clientele  to  certain  religious,  ethnic,  or  other  special  groups. 

Public  funds  could  be  used  in  either  of  two  ways  to  enable  commercial  agencies  to 
become  the  predominant  source  of  service:  by  the  direct  purchase  of  goods  and  services  or  by 
providing  sufficient  incomes  to  individual  older  people  to  enable  them  to  make  such  purchases. 

If  public  funds  are  paid  directly  to  commercial  concerns— the  system  now  used  to  pay 
for  care  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients  in  commercial  facilities— the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  use  public  funds  to  support  commercial  enterprises  that  have  no 
capability  of  reaching  an  economic  viability  of  their  own.  Using  public  funds  to  enable 
individuals  to  make  the  purchases  would  be  extremely  costly  and  might  well  prove  to  be  an 
incentive  for  the  unscrupulous  to  enter  the  market. 

Public  funds  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  used  to  help  support  some  voluntary  and 
commercial  services  as  well  as  to  finance  public  programs.  However,  if  a  policy  is  adopted 
which  is  deliberately  designed  to  give  preference  to  one  avenue  of  service  over  the  others,  the 
political  and  ethical  factors  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 

Issue  3. 

Should  the  planning  and  coordination  of  health,  welfare,  and  other 
services  for  the  older  population  be  left  to  the  voluntary,  cooperative 
efforts  of  completely  independent  agencies  and  organizations,  as  is 
largely  the  situation  at  the  present  time?  Or,  should  such  responsi- 
bility be  placed  in  newly  created  public  agencies  provided  with 
administrative  authority  and  adequate  financial  controls? 

If  planning  and  coordination  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  voluntary  action  of 
independent  organizations,  agreements  may  be  reached  only  on  minor  matters,  since  each 
agency  will  feel  obligated  to  assure  its  own  survival  and  to  protect  its  own  special  interests. 

Compulsory  action  raises  equally  difficult  problems  since  it  would  involve  some  loss  of 
freedom.  While  public  planning  bodies  would  be  subject  to  citizen  control  through  the 
legislative  process,  this  is  slow  and  cumbersome.  Moreover,  the  public  would  be  unlikely  to  be 
sufficiently  aware  of  and  informed  about  some  problems.  Thus  controls  might  be  allowed  to 
stifle  initiative  and  make  it  difficult  for  agencies  to  respond  to  changing  conditions. 

Probably  the  issue  should  not  be  considered  in  sharp  terms  of  voluntary  cooperation 
versus  compulsion,  but  rather  in  terms  of  a  multiple  approach.  To  some  extent,  this  is  the 
present  method.  There  are  compulsory  elements  in  the  eligibility  requirements  for  obtaining 
grants  and  other  public  funds  and  in  licensing  provisions.  Voluntary  cooperation  has  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  many  community  planning  bodies  and  multi-service  programs.  Under 
either  method,  conformity  and  compliance  can  be  obtained  only  if  there  is  widespread 
acceptance  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  plan. 
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The  question  is  really  to  what  extent  responsibility  should  be  diffused  among  the 
independent  organizations  and  whether  some  problems  could  best  be  solved  by  the 
establishment  of  a  specific  public  authority  with  planning  and  coordination  respons.b.l.t.es. 

Issue  4. 

Should  older  people-as  consumers  or  potential  consumers-have  a 
major  role  in  determining  policies  and  standards  for  facilities  and 
services  for  the  older  population?  Or,  should  such  determination  be 
made  by  younger  people?  Similarly,  should  special  effort  be  made  to 
recruit  older  persons-perhaps  60  or  more  years  of  age-to  staff 
facilities  and  programs  for  the  elderly?  Or,  should  such  employment 
roles  be  filled  by  younger  people? 

Many  older  people  prefer  some  slowing  down  and  change  of  pace  from  their  busy 
preretirement  years  and  therefore  might  not  be  sympathetic  to  efforts  to  involve  them  in 
policy-making  and  employment  roles.  Some  people  in  all  age  groups  would  question  the 
emp  oyment  of  older  people  in  programs  for  the  aging  because  of  fear  that  this  might  lower 
the  quality  of  services.  With  the  rapid  advances  that  have  been  made  in  knowledge  and 
technology,  younger  people,  whose  education  has  embraced  the  latest  concepts  and  most 
recently  developed  approaches,  may  be  better  prepared  than  older  people  to  g.ve  high  quality 

"  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  older  people  would  like  to  continue  to  be  as  active  as 
possible  They  represent  an  untapped  reservoir  of  needed  manpower.  Their  accumulated 
wisdom  and  experience,  as  well  as  their  greater  awareness  of  the  problems  of  the  aged,  might 
mean  that  the  quality  of  services  to  the  aged  would  be  improved. 

There  are  also  differences  of  opinion  about  whether  giving  older  people  a  bigger  role  in 
programs   for   the  aging  might  accelerate  the  tendency  to  segregate  the  elderly  from  the 

tr|fma°policy  of  involving  more  older  people  in  programs  that  serve  the  elderly  were 
adopted  measures  to  prevent  age  discrimination  and  to  convince  employers  of  the  advantages 
of  hiring  older  people  would  need  to  be  strengthened.  It  might  also  be  necessary  to  provide  tax 
and  other  financial  incentives  to  organizations  that  offer  opportunities  to  older  people  to 
participate  in  policy-making  and  to  serve  on  their  staffs. 

Issue  5. 

Should  separate  facilities,  programs,  and  services  be  provided  for  the 
older  population?  Or,  should  older  people  be  served  by  facilities  and 
programs  established  for  persons  of  all  ages? 

This  question  arises  because  of  the  rather  widespread  feeling  that,  in  programs  serving 
all  age  groups,  the  elderly  receive  less  than  their  fair  share  of  the  available  resources,  that 
personnel  find  it  more  satisfying  to  work  with  younger  rather  than  older  people  and  therefore 
devote  more  attention  to  the  young,  and  that  organizations  do  not  take  the  special  needs  of 
the  elderly  into  consideration  when  they  are  developing  plans,  policies,  and  procedures. 

When  the  elderly  are  served  by  special  facilities,  programs,  and  services,  staff  can  be 
selected  and  trained  so  that  they  have  special  competency.  They  devote  their  entire  time  to 
older  people.  Policies  and  procedures  are  geared  to  the  needs,  attitudes,  and  behavior  of  he 
elderly  There  is  no  danger  that  funds  which  should  be  invested  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
aged  will  be  deflected  to  other  groups.  The  main  problem  about  this  approach  is  that  of 
securing  adequate  resources.  Unless  the  physical  atmosphere  and  the  quality  and  volume  of 
service  are  at  least  commensurate  with  what  is  given  to  other  age  groups,  segregated  programs 
become  second-rate  programs. 


If  it  is  decided  that  programs  which  serve  all  age  groups  are  likely  to  have  more 
adequate  resources,  certain  safeguards  would  need  to  be  established  to  assure  that  this  method, 
too,  did  not  result  in  second-rate  service.  There  are  various  ways  this  might  be  done.  Financial 
support  could  be  made  contingent  upon  some  formula  which  assures  equitable  distribution  of 
services.  Programs  could  be  reviewed  by  outside  investigators  to  assure  that  there  is  an 
equitable  balance.  Monitoring  units  could  be  set  up  within  the  program  to  assure  that  staff  is 
responding  suitably  to  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly.  In-service  training  and  other  methods 
could  be  used  to  sensitize  staff  to  the  problems  of  older  people  and  to  increase  their 
competency  in  dealing  with  them. 

Attitudes  of  the  elderly  and  of  those  who  support  and  administer  the  programs  they 
need  must  be  considered  in  resolving  this  issue.  Many  older  people  would  resent  being  set  apart 
from  other  age  groups.  On  the  other  hand,  many  people  who  support  and  administer  general 
programs  would  resist  making  the  adjustments  in  financing,  policies  and  procedures  that  would 
assure  the  aged  of  receiving  adequate  services  from  them. 

Issue  6. 

Should  primary  reliance  for  consumer  protection  be  placed  upon 
consumers  themselves;  upon  self-policing  by  industry,  business,  and 
the  professions;  or  upon  governmental  controls? 

Caveat  Emptor-let  the  buyer  beware-has  been  the  philosophy  that  has  traditionally 
governed  the  operation  of  the  marketplace.  If  the  mousetrap  is  good,  customers  will  beat  a 
path  to  its  maker;  if  bad,  consumers  will  drive  it  off  the  market  by  their  refusal  to  buy.  Both 
consumers  and  providers  are  left  entirely  free  to  act  in  whatever  way  they  believe  will  best 
serve  their  interests. 

Many  people  believe  that,  even  in  our  complex  society,  this  is  still  the  best  system. 
They  recognize,  however,  that  in  order  for  it  to  work  under  present  conditions,  positive 
actions  must  be  taken  to  help  consumers  use  their  power  of  choice  more  effectively.  Measures 
that  have  been  proposed  include  the  development  of  strong  consumer  education  programs  and 
the  use  of  more  informative  and  understandable  facts  on  labels  and  packages.  Some  also 
advocate  legislation  which  would  enable  consumers  as  a  class  to  bring  suits  against  producers 
and  sellers  who  have  disregarded  consumer  interests.  At  present,  the  high  cost  of  legal  action 
deters  many  individual  consumers  from  seeking  redress  in  the  courts. 

Those  who  would  like  to  see  more  emphasis  placed  on  self-policing  by  the  providers  of 
goods  and  services  present  such  arguments  as  these:  Even  the  best  informed  consumer  cannot 
always  evaluate  the  relative  merits  of  modern  goods  and  services  since  the  knowledge  required 
to  do  so  is  often  highly  technical  and  specialized.  In  some  places,  there  is  only  one  source  of 
supply  for  a  particular  product  or  service.  Our  economy  no  longer  operates  on  a  highly 
competitive  basis;  most  providers  offer  similar  quality  at  similar  cost. 

Advocates  of  stronger  self-policing  measures  would  rely  primarily  upon  mechanisms  set 
up  by  trade  associations,  professional  societies,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc.,  whereby 
representatives  of  their  members  establish  quality  criteria  and  set  guidelines  for  prices  and  fees. 
By  widely  publicizing  the  recommended  standards  and  charges,  these  self-policing  bodies 
would  not  only  enable  consumers  to  demand  them,  but  would  also  impel  providers  to  observe 
them.  This  approach,  they  believe,  would  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  private  entrepreneur  and 
build  upon  the  desire  of  the  vast  majority  of  them  to  serve  the  consumer  well. 

Advocates  of  more  governmental  controls  believe  that  our  economy  has  become  so 
complex  and  interdependent  that  neither  competition  nor  voluntary  self-policing  can  offer 
adequate  protection  to  the  consumer.  They  note,  for  example,  that  the  forces  of  inflation  have 
sometimes  proved  too  strong  to  be  curbed  by  any  type  of  non-governmental  action.  They  also 
point  out  that,  in  programs  such  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  where  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
self-policing  methods,  inferior  services  and  facilities,  and  exorbitant  charges  continue  to  be  a 
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problem.   Competition,   they  say,  too   often   results   in   Amer.can   compan.es  selling  their 
products  at  low  prices  abroad  while  retaining  high  prices  here  at  home. 

Measures  that  have  been  proposed  that  reflect  this  viewpoint  include  using  wage  and 
price  controls  to  curb  inflation;  making  it  mandatory  for  trades  and  professions  to  establish 
criteria  and  cost  guidelines  for  goods  and  services  purchased  with  public  funds  and  requiring 
compHance  with  them;  and  enactment  of  other.,  legislation  which  would  place  primary 
emphasis  upon  the  interests  of  consumers  and  increase  the  enforcement  powers  of  the 
government  Proponents  of  such  measures  recognize  that  they  would  place  additional  restraints 
upon  our  free  enterprise  system  but  believe  that  they  are  justified  as  a  means  of  creating  an 
equitable  balance  of  power  between  consumers  and  the  providers  of  goods  and  services. 

These  various  proposals  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Almost  everyone,  for  example,  sees 
the  need  for  more  consumer  education  and  for  some  type  of  consumer  legislation.  The  real 
issue  is  one  of  emphasis  and  priorities.  Those  who  are  concerned  about  the  problems  of  elderly 
consumers  need  to  agree  upon  what  problems  are  most  serious  and  what  measures  are  most 
likely  to  alleviate  them  so  that  they  can  exert  maximum  pressure  to  get  the  actions  they 
consider  most  important. 

Issue  7. 

Is  a  central  consumer  agency  needed  at  the  Federal  level  or  could  the 
interests  of  elderly  consumers  be  better  served  by  strengthening  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  existing  Federal  agencies? 

Those  who  favor  a  centralized  agency  believe  that  under  the  present  system,  in  which 
many  Federal  agencies  share  responsibility  for  protection  of  consumer  interests,  little  attention 
is  given  to  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly.  A  central  agency,  they  beheve,  would  be  more 
likely  to  conduct  research,  informational,  and  protection  activities  for  the  aging.  A  central 
agency  could  also  take  a  more  coordinated  and  comprehensive  approach  to  the  problem, 
eliminating  the  gaps  and  duplication  which  characterize  present  programs. 

Opponents  of  this  view  believe  that,  since  all  of  the  Federal  agencies  involved  in 
consumer  protection  have  special  competencies  for  dealing  with  consumer  problems  in  their 
own  fields  they  can  do  a  better  job  than  could  a  single  agency  that  tried  to  cover  all  fields. 
They  advocate  financial,  enforcement,  and  other  measures  to  strengthen  the  consumer 
programs  within  existing  agencies  as  the  best  way  of  helping  the  elderly  as  well  as  all  other 

consumers.  ,  „„ w 

Related  to  this  issue  are  the  organizational  problems  of  setting  up  a  consumer  agency 
and  determining  whether  it  would  be  most  effective  if  it  were  an  independent  agency  or  a  part 
of  the  Office  of  the  President  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  There  is  also  the  question  ot 
what  provisions  could  be  made,  either  in  existing  programs  or  in  a  centralized  program,  to 
assure  coordination  of  activities  and  adequate  focus  on  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly. 


Issue  8. 

Should  public  policy  authorizing  intervention  in  the  personal  and 
property  affairs  of  the  aging  alleged  to  be  unable  to  manage  their 
affairs  be  improved  to  better  serve  older  people?  Or,  should  such 
persons  be  free  to  manage  their  own  affairs? 

The  justification  for  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  elderly  is  based  upon  the 
long-standing  principle  of  governmental  responsibility  for  protecting  the  person  and  property 
of  the  individual.  The  law  steps  in  to  protect  when  a  person  has  become  a  danger  to  himself  or 
to  the  community.  The  law  also  protects  property  when  the  owner  is  incapable  of  protecting  it 
himself.  The  legal  devices  used  are  guardianship  of  the  person  and  conservatorship  of  the 
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Because  of  growing  evidence  of  the  abuse  of  these  legal  measures,  some  people  believe 
that  non-coercive  measures  should  replace  them.  They  would  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  voluntary  commitment  procedures  and  on  the  development  of  protective  and  supportive 
services.  They  believe  that  many  elderly  persons  would  use  such  services  voluntarily  and  that 
those  who  were  too  confused  to  do  so  should  have  such  services  ordered  for  them  through 
administrative  or  judicial  procedures  instead  of  being  committed  to  a  mental  institution. 
Criminal  or  other  legal  procedures,  they  say,  could  be  relied  upon  to  protect  the  older  person 
from  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  his  mental  incompetency.  They  think  that  the  danger 
of  an  older  person  squandering  his  property  himself  or  doing  harm  to  himself  or  others  is  less 
than  the  danger  of  his  being  unjustly  deprived  of  his  freedom,  as  he  often  is  under  present 
practices. 

Opponents  of  this  view  advocate  reforms  in  the  present  system.  They  suggest,  for 
example,  that  the  appointment  of  public  guardians  and  conservators,  under  the  supervision  of 
courts  or  private  agencies,  should  be  considered  as  a  means  of  eliminating  or  minimizing  the 
cost  of  such  services.  They  also  advocate  more  homemaker  and  other  supportive  services  for 
those  who  need  but  cannot  afford  such  services.  This  would  reduce  the  incentive  for  relatives 
to  use  commitment  procedures  as  a  means  of  getting  supervision  and  care  for  older  people. 

Whichever  approach  is  taken,  the  goal  is  to  find  ways  of  assuring  the  elderly  person  a 
maximum  amount  of  freedom  and  yet  protect  him  from  conduct  that  would  be  injurious  to 
himself  or  to  the  public. 

Issue  9. 

Should  public  policy  allow  differentiation  in  treatment  of  the  aging 
on  the  basis  of  age  in  the  areas  of:  employment,  retirement,  pension 
plans,  Social  Security  benefits,  licensing,  insurance,  housing,  credit, 
taxation,  and  consumer  protection? 

At  present,  age  is  the  determining  factor  in  the  enjoyment  or  denial  of  many  rights. 
For  example,  a  person  may  be  deprived  of  his  employment  by  compulsory  retirement 
provisions.  How  much  a  person  can  earn  without  having  his  Social  Security  payments  reduced 
is  also  determined  by  age.  Requirements  for  obtaining  driver's  and  other  licenses  and 
provisions  of  insurance  policies  also  have  age  factors.  Age  sometimes  determine  whether  a 
person  is  eligible  for  low  cost  housing. 

Obviously,  if  all  age  factors  were  eliminated,  older  people  would  lose  many  of  the 
benefits  they  now  enjoy.  The  problem  is  one  of  identifying  the  areas  in  which  age  should  not 
be  the  determining  factor.  Each  age-related  area  should  be  analyzed  to  see  whether  age  alone  is  a 
sufficient  basis  for  denying  older  people  the  rights  enjoyed  by  other  age  groups.  This  calls 
for  a  review  not  only  of  public  benefit  and  taxation  programs,  but  also  of  the  private  sector  in 
such  areas  as  housing,  union  membership,  banking  practices,  and  insurance  eligibility. 

Issue  10. 

How  do  we  ensure  that  State  laws  governing  the  administration  of 
facilities,  programs,  and  services  are  fair  to  older  people?  And,  how 
do  we  ensure  that  the  elderly  poor  have  access  to  legal  services  of  the 
same  scope  and  quality  as  are  available  to  those  who  can  afford 
them? 

In  Part  One  it  is  stated  that  there  is  increasing  recognition  of:  (a)  the  need  of  the  poor 
elderly  for  legal  services  and  (b)  the  need  for  greater  equity  and  uniformity  of  State  laws 
concerning  the  administration  of  programs  for  all  older  people.  With  respect  to  the  latter  (b),  it 
was  noted  that  a  person  may  be  eligible  for  Medicaid  in  one  State,  ineligible  in  another.  There 
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are  also  variations  in  some  policies,  procedures,  and  services  of  local  agencies  that  administer 
State-aided  programs  and  States  often  lack  laws  to  control  this.  ....         •    .  , 

If  it  is  agreed  that  more  uniform  and  more  comprehensive  State  legislation  is  desirable, 
consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  how  this  can  best  be  obtained.  Should  the  initiative  be  left 
entirely  to  the  separate  States?  Should  the  Federal  Government  make  the  improvement  of 
State  legislation  a  requirement  for  receiving  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  and  communities? 
Should  model  laws  be  developed  as  guides  to  States  and  if  so,  should  the  responsibility  for 
developing  them  rest  with  voluntary  agencies,  universities,  the  Federal  Government  or  where? 

With  regard  to  (a)  above,  it  is  known  that  free  legal  services  have  given  the  elderly  poor 
far  less  service  in  proportion  to  the  needs  and  numbers,  than  they  have  given  to  other  age 
groups  The  legal  services  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  legal  aid  societies, 
Public  defenders,  and  other  traditional  programs  of  free  legal  services  not  only  tend  to 
represent  younger  clients,  but  also  devote  little  effort  to  obtaining  remedial  legislation  and 
other  reforms  in  fields  that  concern  the  elderly. 

Additional  financial  support  and  direction  is  clearly  needed  in  order  for  the  elderly 
poor  to  receive  appropriate  attention.  The  question  is:  who  is  to  provide  the  needed  funding? 
Traditionally  free  legal  services  have  been  supported  from  State  and  community  resources,  but 
until  the  advent  of  the  Federally-aided  OEO  programs,  such  services  were  either  non-existent 
or  minimal  in  most  places.  Does  this  indicate  that  the  Federal  Government  should  take  the 
initiative  in  the  further  expansion  of  free  legal  services  programs  and  if  so,  should  a  portion  of 
the  funds  be  earmarked  for  services  to  the  aged?  Or,  in  view  of  the  current  interest  in  Federal 
revenue  sharing,  should  more  reliance  be  placed  on  States  and  communities  to  build  up 
adequate  programs  that  give  appropriate  attention  to  the  legal  needs  of  the  elderly? 
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FOREWORD 


This  paper  on  Government  and  Non-Governmental  Organization 
provides  information  for  the  use  of  leaders  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  proposals  and  recommendations  for  national  policy  consideration 
and  of  delegates  to  the  national  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  November-December  1971. 

The  first  four  sections  of  the  paper  discuss:  the  need  for  changes  in 
existing  organizations  and  for  newly  created  organizations  that  would 
effectively  represent  the  interests  of  older  people;  goals  for  organizations 
already  established  by  previous  conferences  and  groups;  the  knowledge 
now  available  relative  to  services  being  performed  by  both  governmental 
and  non-governmental  organizations;  and  the  identifiable  gaps  and  limita- 
tions in  organized  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  These  sections 
of  the  paper  were  prepared  for  the  Conference  by  W.  Fred  Cottrell,  Ph.D., 
Professor  Departments  of  Political  Science  and  Sociology  and  Director, 
Scripps  Foundation  for  Research  in  Population  Studies,  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  with  guidance  from  the  Technical  Committee  for  Government 
and  Non-Government  Organization. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  paper  presents  issues  formulated  by  the 
Technical  Committee  on  Government  and  Non-Government  Organization 
for  consideration  by  participants  in  White  House  Conferences  on  Aging  at 
all  levels  and  by  concerned  national  organizations.  The  purpose  of  the 
issues  is  to  focus  discussion  on  the  development  of  recommendations 
looking  toward  the  adoption  of  national  policies  aimed  at  meeting  the 
organizational  needs  of  the  older  population.  The  proposals  and  recom- 
mendations developed  in  Community  and  State  White  House  Conferences 
and  by  national  organizations  will  provide  the  grist  for  the  use  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Conference  in  their  effort  to  formulate  a  National 
Policy  for  Aging. 


Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Chairman 
National    Advisory    Committee    for   the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 


John  B.  Martin 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
the  Aging  and  Director  of  the  1971 
White    House    Conference    on    Aging 
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I.  INTRODUCTION -THE  NEED 


All  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  older  people  has  to  be  organized.  American  culture  has 
been  able  to  serve  the  needs  of  older  people  in  the  past,  but  there  is  a  wide  variance  in  the 
effectiveness  with  which  both  older  and  newly  created  organizations  deal  with  the  presently 
emerging  conditions.  To  understand  the  resulting  complex  of  problems  it  is  necessary  to 
separate  the  means  to  be  used  from  the  ends  to  be  achieved.  While  this  separation  is  neces- 
sary for  analysis,  means  are,  in  actual  operation,  integral  elements  of  a  system.  They  are 
constantly  being  modified  as  they  receive  or  are  denied  support  from  the  people  who  use 
them  or  are  served  by  them.  As  means  are  modified,  they  in  turn  alter  the  extant  hierarchy 
of  values.  Means  often  become  ends  in  themselves.  The  means  through  which  goals  are 
achieved  and  values  are  implemented  may  become  as  important  or  even  more  important 
than  the  substantive  contribution  made  through  the  use  of  those  means.  Each  study  deal- 
ing with  substantive  needs  of  older  people,  such  as  income,  health,  housing  and  so  on, 
implicitly  and  frequently  explicitly  is  establishing  a  basis  for  proposals  that  existing  orga- 
nizations be  preserved,  modified,  or  abolished.  One  way  to  learn  what  the  organizational 
needs  of  the  aging  are  is  to  sift  out  from  all  of  this  research  what  its  authors  declare  to  be 
necessary  changes  in  existing  organizations. 

But  this  empirical  process,  were  it  possible  and  desirable  to  undertake,  has  some 
shortcomings.  There  are  literally  thousands  of  organizations,  some  great  and  pervasive  and 
some  of  lesser  and  more  limited  concern.  The  connections  between  some  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  so  tenuous  that  they  can  safely  be  neglected.  Other  organizations  are  integral  parts 
of  systems  and  subsystems.  Where  it  is  possible  to  change  these  organizations,  their  altera- 
tion would  set  into  operation  a  whole  set  of  additional  changes.  So  the  possibility  of  change, 
the  nature  of  possible  change,  and  the  consequences  of  change  can  be  understood  only  if 
these  connections  between  organizations  are  discovered,  examined,  and  analyzed.  There  is 
a  real  necessity  then  to  deal  with  the  organization  itself,  apart  from  the  immediate  connec- 
tion one  part  of  it  may  have  to  a  specific  need  of  older  people. 

Some  of  the  questions  that  need  to  be  answered  are: 

(1)  What  should  be  the  functions  of  a  central  agency  on  aging,  and  what  should 
be  the  relationships  between  it  and  other  departments  and  agencies  within  the 
Federal  Government? 

(2)  What  should  be  the  functions  of  State  agencies  on  aging?  Where  should 
they  be  located,  and  what  should  be  their  relationship  with  other  units  of  State 
government? 

(3)  What  type  of  agency  is  needed  at  the  community  level  to  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  broad  action  on  aging7  What  should  its  functions  be?  From  where  should  it 
derive  its  authority  and  financial  support? 

(4)  What  is  the  most  desirable  method  of  integrating  or  interrelating  the  activ- 
ities of  Federal,  State,  and  community  agencies  on  aging? 

(5)  How  can  government  at  each  level  best  maintain  working  relationships  with 
voluntary  organizations  and  with  the  private  sector  of  the  economy? 

(6)  What  should  be  the  division  of  responsibility  among  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  organizations? 


(7)  Should  government  take  initiative  in  stimulating  roles  in  the  field  of  aging 
for  various  organizations?  If  so,  what  types  of  organizations? 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  research  that  will  give  definitive  answers  that  can  be 
scientifically  supported.  The  very  cataloguing  of  all  of  the  involved  organizations  is  not  itself 
complete,  and  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  degree  of  involvement  of  an  organization  or 
agency  justifies  inclusion  in  such  a  list  is  itself  arbitrary.  Yet  means  to  solve  the  real  problems 
of  older  people  must  be  created  and  used,  however  little  we  may  know  about  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  our  innovations. 

The  subject  that  we  have  to  cover  is,  then,  so  immense  that  we  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  only  a  tiny  fragment  of  it.  We  hope  that  we  have  chosen  a  sample  that  is  representative. 
What  we  plan  to  do  here  is  to  start  with  the  individuals  whose  needs  are  to  be  met  and  whose 
desires  are  to  some  degree  to  be  fulfilled.  Sometimes  in  dealing  with  complex  organizations 
we  forget  the  individuals  for  whom  they  operate  and  whose  response  to  them  affects  whether 
the  organizations  persist  or  disintegrate.  This  means  that  individual  older  people  are  both  the 
source  of  action  and  the  recipients  of  its  consequences.  So  the  local  community  is  the  focus 
of  both  the  origin  and  the  termination  of  actions  for  the  aging.  Their  reactions  will  show  the 
degree  to  which— what  has  been  and  is  being  done— is  successful. 


II.  LONG-RANGE  GOALS 


The  1961  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  developed  broad  statements  on  the 
responsibilities  of  local,  State,  voluntary,  and  Federal  organizations.  These  statements  are 
highlighted  below. 
Local: 

The  individual  American  lives  in  a  local  community.  Many  problems  of  the  aged 
and  aging  and  many  of  the  community  conditions  affected  by  or  affecting  the 
aging  can  only  be  resolved,  therefore,  at  the  local  level. 

Each  person  must  take  the  responsibility  for  developing  and  using  his  own  ca- 
pacities for  growth  and  service.  In  addition,  a  good  community  must  build  those 
resources  that  enable  older  people  to  remain  independent  as  long  as  possible. 
Although  the  needs  of  some  of  the  aged  are  many,  existing  and  potential  re- 
sources are  also  many.  These  needs  should  be  viewed  within  the  context  of  the 
needs  of  the  total  society,  and  community  planning  for  the  aging  must  be  related 
to  and  compatible  with  planning  for  other  segments  of  the  population. 
To  put  total  emphasis  on  the  care  of  the  aged,  as  opposed  to  developing  a  com- 
munity in  which  one  can  age  with  dignity  and  independence,  would  poorly  serve 
the  coming  generations  of  Americans.  We  must  not  create  the  continual  crisis  of 
"problems."  A  total  program  of  local  community  awareness  and  individual  re- 
sponsibility can  develop  the  great  opportunity  that  we  presently  have  in  the 
lengthened  life  span  of  Americans. 

To  center  this  activity  in  the  local  community,  where  the  individual  must  live  and 
function,  it  is  recommended  that  local  communities  immediately  create  a  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  through  which  planning  may  be  done  for  the  good  life  that  can 
be  achieved  by  and  for  its  elder  citizens. 

State: 

The  States  are  heavily  involved  in  programs,  affecting  older  persons.  Major  serv- 
ices and  benefits  are  provided  by  various  State  agencies  and  private  organiza- 
tions. In  this  situation  problems  of  coordination,  communication,  and  conflict 
inevitably  arise.  There  is  a  real  need,  therefore,  for  an  overall  view  and  approach. 
The  older  persons  with  whom  the  States  are  concerned  are  not  simply  those 
who  are  indigent,  nor  the  small  proportion  who  live  in  State-operated  or  State- 
supervised  institutions.  The  problems  that  come  with  age  sooner  or  later  con- 
front most  older  people,  touch  every  family,  and  relate  to  every  aspect  of  life- 
income,  health,  rehabilitation,  housing,  employment,  recreation.  Existing  State 
activities  affecting  the  older  person,  however,  are  organized  primarily  on  a  pro- 
gram rather  than  a  clientele  basis.  This  may  result  in  omissions,  lack  of  focus, 
and  lack  of  proper  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  older  individuals.  Those  who  seek 
help  or  information  often  do  not  know  where  to  turn. 

Non-governmental  Organizations: 

Distinctive  to  the  American  way  of  life  is  the  extent  to  which  services  to  people 
are  provided  through  the  programs  of  government  and  of  national  voluntary 


organizations.  The  needs  of  the  nation's  aging  population  can  be  met  effectively 
only  if  both  governmental  and  voluntary  services  of  the  highest  quality  are  avail- 
able broadly  and  if  there  is  sound  correlation  of  the  work  of  each. 

The  many  diverse  services  and  programs  provided  by  national  voluntary  organ- 
izations must  continue  in  their  planning  to  utilize  among  their  basic  criteria  the 
needs  of  the  aging  as  expressed  by  the  aging  themselves.  Constant  re-evalua- 
tion of  projects  and  services  should  lead  to  better  cooperative  efforts  among 
organizations  and  governmental  units. 

In  our  highly  industrialized  society,  many  forces  operate  to  restrict  the  roles  of 
the  older  citizens.  National  voluntary  organizations  can  make  a  unique  contri- 
bution by  providing  older  citizens  with  opportunities  to  remain  active  contribu- 
tors to  the  national  welfare  through  participation  in  other  forms  of  gainful  em- 
ployment, in  programs  of  service  to  all  age  levels  and  to  all  elements  of  our  soci- 
ety. By  thus  preserving  a  "contributing  citizen"  role  for  the  older  person,  national 
voluntary  organizations  will  help  create  positive  attitudes  of  and  toward  the 
aging. 

Federal: 

Over  the  years,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  Federal  Government  has  become 
deeply  committed  to  various  forms  of  aid  to  the  individual  citizen.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  Federal  activities  that  benefit  the  individual  indirectly  by  strength- 
ening his  State  and  local  governments,  by  increasing  the  supply  of  trained 
people,  and  by  fostering  research  on  the  problems  of  the  people.  In  the  social 
welfare  field,  the  Federal  programs  that  benefit  people  directly  and  indirectly 
all  have  a  common  philosophy.  The  elements  of  that  common  philosophy  are 
these: 

(1)  A  primary  reliance  on  the  individual's  own  efforts,  with  Federal  aid  en- 
couraging and  supplementing  these  individual  efforts. 

(2)  Encouragement  of  private  enterprise  and  voluntary  organizations. 

(3)  A  partnership  with  local  and  State  governments,  within  our  Federal 
system. 

(4)  A  preference  for  indirect  rather  than  direct  forms  of  Federal  aid. 

The  commitment  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  aging  is  more  recent 
than  its  commitment  to  aid  individuals  as  workers,  parents,  or  homeowners, 
etc.  Increasingly,  the  Federal  Government  is  being  asked  to  aid  individuals  as 
senior  citizens  or  retirees.  We  believe  that  the  same  philosophy  that  has  suc- 
cessfully guided  the  Federal  Government  in  its  previous  efforts  to  aid  individuals 
should  be  followed  in  the  case  of  the  new  programs  designed  to  help  older 
people. 


III.  KNOWLEDGE  AVAILABLE 

A.   RECOGNITION  OF  NEEDS 

A  limited  concern  for  the  care  of  older  people  seems  to  be  rising  in  the  hierarchy  of 
values  shared  generally  by  Americans.  The  Social  Security  system  evidences  the  recognition 
among  the  voters  and  taxpayers  that  all  of  us  if  we  live  long  enough  will  become  old  and  that 
without  Social  Security  we  might  confront  conditions  we  want  to  avoid.  Medicare  while  stil 
controversial,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  well  established  that  no  political  attack  on  the  general 
idea  behind  it  is  likely  to  succeed. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  many  older  people  are 
deprived  of  what  most  Americans  have  come  to  accept  as  necessities  for  young  and  middle- 
aged  people  Knowledge  of  these  deprivations  has  not  aroused  overwhelming  indignation 
among  the  more  fortunate.  In  the  absence  of  the  kind  of  generalized  value  position  that  is 
attached  to  being  a  child,  the  aging  are  much  more  dependent  than  are  children  on  the 
emergence  and  perpetuation  of  organizations  designed  to  solve  specific  problems  that  older 
people  share  with  members  of  other  age  groups. 

Concern  over  the  welfare  of  children  can  sometimes  be  relied  upon  to  provide  public 
support  for  older  people  who  will  take  care  of  them.  The  Foster  Grandparent  program,  which 
originated  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  has  now  been  transferred  on  a  Permanent 
basis  into  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  May  1970  there  were  4,300 
foster  grandparents  working  with  more  than  8,000  children  in  68  projects  in  40  states.  Expan- 
sion of  this  program  depends  primarily  not  on  personnel  or  facilities  but  on  funds  At  issue 
here  is  primarily  the  priority  to  be  given  to  this  program  as  compared  with  other  needs-meet- 
ing efforts.  Because  it  can  appeal  to  those  interested  both  in  the  young  and  the  old,  it  is  likely 
to  continue  to  draw  increasing  support. 

Very  often  the  concern  over  the  lot  of  older  people  who  are  poor,  sick,  or  handicapped 
in  other  ways  becomes  the  overwhelming  focus  of  both  research  and  action.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  older  people  do  suffer  from  these  conditions,  we  must  remember  that  the 
majority  do  not  We  must  also  focus  on  the  fact  that  people  suffering  from  most  diseases  or 
injuries  require  the  same  kind  of  treatment  regardless  of  their  age.  Treatment  designed  to 
help  them  recover  should  be  the  same.  Emphasis  on  the  fact  that  they  are  also  old  may  serve 
merely  to  shut  them  off  from  the  agencies  best  prepared  to  deal  with  their  particular  ailment 
or  condition.  The  thing  that  has  to  be  determined  is  whether  old  age  in  itself  constitutes  a 
basis  for  treatment  different  from  that  which  is  appropriate  for  some  other  age  group.  This 
determination  is  not  made  often  enough  either  by  those  who  support  or  oppose  particular 

actions.  , 

Older  people  do  have  some  things  in  common  that  require  special  consideration.  I  ney 
are  vulnerable  in  many  ways  simply  because  of  their  age.  Some  of  this  is  biological.  Social 
action  to  reduce  their  vulnerability  is  simply  good  sense.  It  does  not  require  an  appeal  for 
charitable  response.  These  special  needs  are  as  legitimate  a  base  for  action  as  are  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  people  in  other  age  categories.  . 

Some  of  these  needs  derive  from  specific  social  actions  that  are  taken  on  the  basis 
of  age  The  young  make  a  quantum  jump  when  they  pass  from  the  more  or  less  irresponsible 
position  of  "child"  to  the  age  of  consent,  voting  age,  draftable  age,  or  other  category  that  is 
determined  without  reference  to  any  attributes  other  than  the  age  of  the  person.  So  also 
older  people  make  a  similar  transition  when  they  are  forced  by  social  action  to  retire  or  are 
barred  from  some  voluntary  acts  (like  giving  blood  to  the  blood  bank).  The  recognition  that 


age  in  itself  is  a  socially  defined  as  well  as  a  biological  fact  is  thus  a  necessary  step  to  the 
creation  of  additional  organization  that  is  effective  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  aging. 

B.  METHODS  OF  DEALING  WITH  NEEDS 

Some  things  that  older  people  need  and  want  can  be  provided  successfully  only  in 
face-to-face  situations,  where  satisfaction  or  lack  of  it  comes  immediately  or  not  at  all.  To 
meet  these  needs  organization  is  required  only  to  make  such  arrangements  as  are  needed 
to  get  old  people  into  interaction  with  others  from  whom  they  can  get  satisfaction.  This  is  a 
kind  of  "closed-loop  feedback."  It  may  be  the  most  significant  kind  of  relationship  for  the 
maintenance  of  individual  well-being.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  desires  of  older  people 
may  involve  the  intervention,  between  want  and  satisfaction,  of  an  enormous,  highly  intricate 
system— such  as  the  airlines,  the  Social  Security  system,  or  NASA. 

Where  such  intricate  social  systems  must  be  used,  the  simple  closed  loop  from  want- 
to-action-to-satisfaction  is  not  possible.  Feedback  indicating  success  or  failure  to  get  satis- 
faction does  not  come  immediately  or  all  at  one  time  or  place.  Involved  in  the  maintenance  of 
such  complex  organizations  are  not  only  the  values  of  specific  older  people  who  may  benefit 
from  the  services  performed,  but  also  the  values  of  a  whole  series  of  other  people,  each  of 
whom  must  have  a  reason  for  doing  his  part  in  making  the  system  work.  Very  often  the  values 
of  these  two  groups  are  not  the  same  nor  in  the  same  order  of  priority.  In  such  situations  we 
have  to  look  at  the  total  outcome  and  the  way  the  values  of  participants  and  recipients  are 
met.  Often  what  was  originally  set  up  to  serve  one  particular  need  of  one  set  of  older  people 
may  instead  become  a  system  largely  devoted  to  serving  needs  of  another  group,  including 
the  needs  of  the  servitors  themselves.  Simple  judgment  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the  older 
person  is  presently  being  served  by  a  particular  arrangement  does  not  necessarily  provide 
a  good  guide  as  to  what  has  to  be  done  to  increase  his  share  of  the  output  of  this  same  or- 
ganization. Nor  is  it  necessarily  true  that  a  new  system,  involving  the  cooperation  of  a  differ- 
ent set  of  people,  would  yield  any  greater  net  satisfaction  to  the  older  persons  for  whom  it  is 
ostensibly  designed.  It,  too,  would  have  to  satisfy  those  who  operated  it. 

The  American  solution  to  newly  recognized  problems  has  generally  involved  creating 
a  new  group,  or  set  of  groups,  that  limits  its  activities  to  the  attainment  of  a  particular  goal. 
Such  groups  spring  up  continuously  and  succeed  in  maintaining  themselves  or  disintegrate 
or  become  dormant.  Some  survive  because  they  seek  support  for  the  solution  of  a  single  prob- 
lem and  conduct  their  activities  in  such  a  way  that  they  continuously  recruit  new  members 
from  among  those  newly  confronting  the  problem.  The  most  obvious,  of  course,  would  be 
those  groups  dealing  with  a  particular  condition  or  disease— blindness,  mental  illness,  alco- 
holism. In  a  sense  these  organizations  represent  fairly  simple  closed-loop  systems  in  that 
satisfaction  is  taken  by  the  supporters,  the  servitors,  and  the  recipient  in  an  action  designed 
for  and  successful  in  producing  a  specific  outcome.  Older  people,  to  the  degree  that  they 
along  with  people  of  other  ages  are  the  victims  of  the  conditions  dealt  with  by  these  organiza- 
tions, can  and  very  often  do  benefit  from  the  existence  of  such  organizations. 

These  kinds  of  limited  but  continuing  concerns  are  responsible  for  the  existence  of  a 
complex  of  private  welfare  programs.  The  people  who  devote  themselves  to  these  specific 
causes  are  often  not  very  much  concerned  about  the  condition  of  an  age  group  or  about 
problems  that  require  extensive  cooperation  among  a  number  of  specialists.  They  seek  the 
support  of  the  community  or  the  State  to  get  service  only  for  the  specific  limited  set  of  people 
with  the  particular  problem  in  which  they  have  an  interest.  Their  satisfaction  comes  primarily 
from  the  fact  that  those  particular  people  have  benefited.  They  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  the 
larger  arena  only  to  the  extent  that  joint  action  is  required  to  secure  their  specific  limited  ends. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  kinds  of  action  result  from  a  very  widespread  effort  to  attain 
a  general  result.  For  example,  changes  confronted  by  the  American  people  about  a  hundred 
years  ago  forced  the  recognition  of  the  need  to  supply  education  for  children,  which  it  had 
long  been  the  responsibility  of  the  family  and  church  to  provide.  Satisfaction  with  the  merg- 
ing public  educational  system  was  great  and  sufficiently  widespread  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  taxed  with  the  burden  of  providing  this  system  for  all  children,  regardless  of  the 


degree  to  which  the  individual  child,  his  parents,  or  the  taxpayers  found  satisfaction  in  the 
experience  It  is  very  difficult  in  this  case  to  trace  loops  from  initiation  to  reinforcing  feedback 
One  has  to  rely  on  the  idea  that  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  values  generally  held  in  the  United 
States  that  justifies  the  continued  existence  of  educational  institutions  for  an  children.  It 
is  in  fact  becoming  acceptable  among  a  fairly  large  set  of  people  to  hold  that  this  age  group 
should  be  denied  almost  nothing  that  would  better  serve  their  health,  education,  or  what  is 
thought  to  be  their  welfare  and  happiness. 

C.  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FAMILY  AND  THE  MARKET 
When  we  examine  the  actual  consequences  of  age-based  social  action,  we  discover 
that  it  affects  only  parts  of  the  lives  of  older  people.  The  bulk  of  the  needs  of  most  of  them 
cont inue  t be Vet  as  they  were  met  earlier  in  their  lives.  It  is  in  the  family  that  most  older 
people  secure  their  major  satisfactions.  Seven  of  every  ten  older  persons  live  in  families. 
About  a  quarter  of  all  older  persons  live  alone  or  with  nonrelatives.  Only  one  in  twenty  lives  in 
an  institution  (Aging,  May  1970).  For  the  largest  number  of  older  persons  the  family  provides 
food  clothing  and  shelter.  It  offers  the  means  to  continue  interpersonal  relationships  that 
they' had  when  they  were  younger.  It  provides  face-to-face  relationships  so  necessary  for 
humane  living.  It  actually  carries  out  most  of  the  services  necessary  during  il  health.  Needs 
such  as  recreation,  transportation,  and  shopping  are  supplied  through  obligations  among 
family  members.  Family  membership,  which  almost  everybody  has  shared  for  a .lea  s p t 
of  his  life,  thus  sets  the  norms  that  are  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  everybody.  The  general- 
ized attitude  is  that  we  should  act  as  if  everyone  were  part  of  a  family.  Service  for  older  people 
will  thus  be  provided  to  all  those  who  have  been  or  remain  "good"  parents  or  siblings.  It  as 
family  members  they  perform  as  they  ought,  they  will  be  provided  with  all  that  is  necessary 

''TcoroM^ry'to  this  is,  of  course,  that  if  they  presently  do  have  needs,  that  fact  is  itself 
evidence  that  they  have  not  been  decent,  law-abiding,  hard-working,  devoted  parents  or 
siblings  and  so  they  deserve  what  happens  to  them.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  argument. 
Unless  one  is  willing  to  see  the  family  dismantled,  he  must  face  the  fact  that  people  are  re- 
quired, if  they  are  to  get  family  benefits,  to  meet  its  obligations.  As  they  are  to  be  rewarded 
for  doing  their  family  duty,  so  also  must  they  be  deprived  if  they  fail  in  it  If  some  other  insti- 
tution is  going  to  provide  offsetting  rewards  to  all  those  who,  because  of  their  dereliction,  are 
not  rewarded  by  the  family,  the  likelihood  of  family  disintegration  is,  in  fact,  increased. 
Services  either  by  governmental  or  non-governmental  organizations  to  those  delinquent  in 
their  family  duties  do  constitute  a  real  threat  to  the  family.  Then,  with  the  resultant  decline 
of  the  family,  there  must  either  be  an  offsetting  increase  in  the  burden  placed  on  other  or- 
ganizations, including  government,  or  a  further  decline  in  the  satisfactions  achieved  by  older 
people.  Threats  to  the  family  involve  loss  not  only  to  the  aging  but  also  particularly  to  children 
So  here  again  the  great  emphasis  put  upon  concern  for  the  child  strengthens  attitudes  that 
relate  to  the  well-being  of  some  older  people  while  being  at  the  same  time  a  handicap  to  the 

well-being  of  others.  .        .  . 

The  same  general  observations  can  be  made  as  they  relate  to  the  market.  A  very  great 
proportion  of  the  goods  and  services  wanted  and  secured  by  the  American  people  throughout 
their  lives  are  obtained  through  the  market  mechanism.  Most  older  people  continue  to  want 
most  of  the  goods  and  services  they  always  wanted.  So  there  is  a  strong  case  to  be  made  tor 
the  idea  that  the  provision  of  income  to  older  people  is  all  that  is  requ.red  to  secure  their 
health  and  happiness.  Here  again,  lack  of  income  is  held  to  be  evidence  that  a  man  has  failed 
in  the  past  to  accept  the  obligation  to  work  and  to  save.  Without  this  income  penalty  that  is 
meted  out  to  "the  drones,"  the  labor  necessary  to  supply  the  wanted  goods  and  services 
would  not  be  available.  There  is  great  concern  when  government  or  some  voluntary  organiza- 
tion reduces  that  penalty  and,  in  fact,  rewards  those  who  have  not  done  what  is  required  of 
them  in  order  to  get  an  income  through  the  market.  The  depth  of  this  feeling  is  very  great. 
No  action  that  disregards  its  existence  or  flies  into  its  face  can  succeed  in  getting  widespread, 
general  support. 
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A  number  of  changes  have  taken  place  in  America  that,  willy  nilly,  affect  the  lives  of 
all  of  us.  We  can  here  only  point  to  a  very  few  and  hope  that  the  connection  between  them 
and  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  protect  himself  against  their  damaging  consequences  will 
be  apparent.  One  major  cause  of  the  inability  of  the  family  to  take  care  of  its  own  older  mem- 
bers is  found  in  the  fact  that  people  get  married  earlier,  complete  their  families  sooner,  and 
live  longer  than  they  used  to.  Three-generation  families  are  very  common  and  four-genera- 
tion families  are  increasing.  So  those  in  the  working  years  have  to  try  to  support  more  non- 
working  people.  Included  among  them  are  the  young,  who  because  of  the  increased  duration 
and  cost  of  education  remain,  with  social  approval,  dependent  far  longer  than  did  their  fore- 
bears. Then,  too,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  women  live  longer  than  men,  and  men  are  tra- 
ditionally the  breadwinners.  There  are  a  great  many  widows  who  live  far  beyond  the  time  that 
most  men,  even  with  great  concern,  have  provided  for. 

Inflation  has  robbed  savings  of  their  past  purchasing  power,  and  what  was  adequate 
at  one  time  is  worth  far  less  than  enough  to  provide  a  comfortable  or  even  decent  living  now. 
The  medical  care  that  has  increased  longevity  has  also  increased  tremendously  in  cost. 
Ever-increasing  taxes  take  a  much  larger  slice  of  the  family  income  than  they  used  to.  Some 
older  people  have  been  able  to  find  a  place  in  the  market  that  permits  them  to  offset  these 
changes  and  so  provide  for  the  members  of  their  families  as  well  as  themselves,  but  evidence 
shown  elsewhere  in  these  papers  demonstrates  that  many  cannot  do  so.1  Major  changes  in 
technology  have  resulted  in  the  relocation  of  industry  and  of  families.  New  transportation 
has  produced  an  equally  great  change  in  mobility.  Children  and  parents  often  live  at  great 
distances  from  each  other,  and  simply  because  of  distance,  regardless  of  their  wishes,  much 
of  what  each  could  do  for  the  other  in  earlier  times  can  no  longer  be  done. 

Nevertheless  many  people,  particularly  older  people,  feel  that  the  old  ways  are  the 
only  legitimate  ways  to  assure  their  well-being.  Their  self-respect  is  greatly  diminished  if  they 
are  unable  to  pay  for  what  they  need  and  must  resort  to  help  provided  by  sources  other  than 
members  of  their  families  or  immediate  friends  with  whom  they  have  reciprocal  helping  rela- 
tionships. The  practice  of  neighboring  always  supplemented  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  the 
family  as  a  source  of  help.  So  older  people  are  less  reluctant  to  accept  help  from  local  people, 
who  have  a  traditional  basis  for  extending  it,  than  from  government. 

D.  MEETING  THE  NEED  FOR  COMPANIONATE  CARE 

Organization  to  complement,  supplement,  or  replace  the  family  and  the  neighborhood 
as  a  means  to  secure  face-to-face  relationships,  companionship,  conversation,  and  intimate 
care  grows  as  the  number  of  older  people  who  are  deprived  of  these  opportunities  grows. 
The  churches  have  for  a  long  time  served  in  this  way.  They  continue  to  do  so  for  many  people. 
But  for  many  others,  secularization,  suburbanization,  and  other  social  changes  make  the 
community-based  church  an  increasingly  unreliable  source.  The  very  concern  of  the  churches 
that  they  retain  the  loyalty  and  attendance  of  the  young  often  results  in  diminished  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  elders  and  to  their  alienation.  The  decline  of  ethnic  neighborhoods  and  the 
replacement  of  neighbors  by  strangers  reduces  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  church  can 
deal  with  the  loneliness  and  anomie  generated  by  social  change.  Today  effective  response  to 
these  needs  is  increasing.  Friendly  visiting  in  hospitals  and  in  nursing  and  retirement  homes 
is  organized  by  numerous  religious,  fraternal,  and  service  groups.  Welfare  agencies  promote 
it. 

One  of  the  most  pervasive  local  efforts,  supported  by  both  Title  III  and  Title  IV  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  has  been  for  the  establishment  of  centers  where  older  people  can  gather 
and  share  companionship.  There  is  considerable  evidence  thatthe  response  to  these  demon- 
strations is  growing  and  that  support  is  forthcoming  to  maintain  many  if  not  most  of  these 
companionate  efforts  originated  under  Federal  and  State  projects.  What  can  loosely  be  called 
recreation  can  also  serve  as  socialization  in  new  roles,  and  in  many  cases  people  who  once 
had  to  depend  exclusively  on  a  family  in  which  they  have  had  an  increasingly  less  satisfactory 
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status  and  role  have  found  the  new  organization  a  very  effective  way  to  supplement  their 
declining  position  in  the  family.  The  multi-purpose  center  has  often  supplied  the  transporta- 
tion necessary  for  this  and  for  other  purposes. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  thing  government  can  do,  both  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  is  to  increase  its  efforts  to  stimulate  people  in  the  local  community  to  provide,  largely 
through  voluntary  effort,  opportunity  for  intimate  social  interaction  among  older  people. 
Where,  as  will  often  be  the  case,  this  need  is  compounded  by  lack  of  income,  poor  health, 
or  other  deprivation,  other  kinds  of  organization  will  have  to  be  created.  But  the  fact  that 
healthy  people  of  moderate  income  have  needs  that  are  created  by  growing  old  should  be 
recognized  and  dealt  with.  To  the  degree  that  government  or  other  agencies  concentrate 
solely  on  older  persons  who  also  have  other  problems,  they  neglect  legitimate  demands 
of  a  large  and  growing  minority  in  the  population. 

E.  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 

At  the  other  extreme  is  a  set  of  older  people  who  are  so  removed  from  social  inter- 
action that  they  require  more  than  the  mere  opportunity  to  socialize.  Sometimes  loneliness, 
neglect,  and  isolation  have  resulted  in  extreme  manifestations  of  mental  or  physical  illness. 
These  persons  require  special  protective  services.  Such  services  for  children  are  common 
practice.  But  until  lately,  few  elders  have  been  given  adequate  attention.  Community  agen- 
cies, private  and  public,  are  now  promoting  new  services  for  such  people.  In  a  few  places  the 
Federal  Government  has  joined  with  welfare  and  other  voluntary  agencies  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
cover and  publicize  the  extreme  isolation  of  some  older  adults.  To  encourage  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  problem  The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  supported  publication  in  1963  of  "Guard- 
ianship and  Protective  Services  for  Older  People."  Under  Title  III  and  IV  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  the  San  Diego  Community  Council  has  been  working  on  the  problem  and  has  now 
made  it  a  concern  of  the  community  mental  health  service.  A  similar  project  has  been  carried 
out  in  Ohio  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation  and  Title  III.  The 
growth  of  this  concern  was  both  evidenced  and  stimulated  by  a  conference  on  Protective 
Service  that  was  held  in  San  Diego  in  April  1970.  The  Federal  Government  is  involved  in  this 
movement  primarily  through  research  support  and  demonstration,  hopefully  leading  to 
greater  recognition  of  the  problems  of  loneliness  and  isolation  among  older  people.  Profes- 
sional help  of  the  kind  needed  is  very  expensive  and  hard  to  get  support  for.  So  the  contin- 
uing day-to-day  work  probably  will  have  to  be  done  by  people  willing,  over  the  long  pull,  to 
communicate  with  and  to  relate  to  those  who  have  no  family  or  friends  upon  whom  they  can 
rely  to  fulfill  this  need.  It  is  apparent  that  this  kind  of  relationship  cannot  be  ordered  by  law 
or  bought  in  the  market;  it  must  continue  to  be  primarily  a  volunteer  service. 


IV.  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 


The  absolute  need  for  human  interaction  emphasizes  the  primacy  of  the  community, 
in  which  it  must  take  place.  Local  organizations  set  up  to  supply  this  need  will  in  many  cases 
generate  the  means  continuously  to  maintain  this  interaction.  Government-Federal,  State, 
and  local  can  demonstrate  how  the  local  organizations  can  be  more  effective  in  fulfilling 
these  functions.  National  organizations  may,  both  through  research  and  demonstration, 
contribute  in  a  similar  manner.  But  basically  it  will  be  the  community,  through  a  multitude  of 
local  voluntary  organizations,  that  supplies  the  means. 

While  doing  this,  community  organizations  are  also  very  likely  to  create  attitudes  re- 
quired for  the  survival  of  other  governmental  and  private  organizations.  Community  organi- 
zations will  promote  many  causes -social,  economic,  and  political -that  require  for  their 
achievement  elaborate  organization.  A  significant  function  of  the  local  voluntary  organiza- 
tion is  advocacy.  Every  one  of  the  more  elaborate  organizations  is  importantly  dependent  on 
the  generation  of  new  values  and  attitudes  that  are  necessary  to  its  survival.  Thus,  there  is  an 
intimate,  vital  connection  between  healthy  grass  roots  community  organization  and  the  more 
formal  agencies,  be  they  private  or  public.  Any  attempt  to  downgrade  organizations  that  are 
a  response  to  local  attitudes  or  replace  them  by  elaborate  direction  from  the  top  may  serve 
only  to  weaken  or  destroy  both. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  taking  place  under  the  authority  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  is  the  interplay  between  local  agencies  and  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Government  has  money  to  give  to  local  agencies  but  will  give  it  only  on  terms  estab- 
lished at  points  far  removed,  both  in  space  and  in  the  attitudes  involved,  from  the  community 
level.  If  there  is  no  local  initiative  to  meet  those  terms,  there  is  a  stalemate  that  is  often  as 
fatal  to  growth  as  is  the  effort  under  local  initiative  to  do  things  without  government  money. 
Government  field  representatives  can  sometimes  discover  people  who  will  initiate  and  sup- 
port projects  thatwould  not  ever  surface  without  their  help.  But  the  point  to  be  remembered 
is  that  this  is  a  voyage  of  discovery.  If  no  persons  already  endowed  with  the  necessary  atti- 
tudes and  abilities  are  to  be  found,  nothing  will  happen.  Slowly,  then,  the  kinds  of  projects 
that  meet  both  the  criteria  of  government  and  those  of  the  local  populace  will  emerge.  Some 
of  those  projects  vetoed  at  the  local  level  will  perhaps  come  into  being  because  they  are 
pushed  from  above  with  financial  resources.  This  will  induce  people  to  support  these  proj- 
ects until  the  government  money  is  gone  then  they  will  disappear.  Some,  supported  by  only 
local  concerns,  will  spontaneously  spring  up  and  grow.  Government  should  see  these  spon- 
taneous projects  as  evidence  of  an  unmet  need. 

The  outstanding  virtue  of  Federal  Government  is  that  it  provides  this  kind  of  reciprocal 
action  between  central  and  peripheral  government.  If  this  fact  is  disregarded  and  planning 
derived  from  esoteric  principles  is  used  as  a  procrustrean  bed  on  which  to  form  community 
action,  a  lot  of  what  needs  to  happen  will  never  occur.  Voluntary  agencies  that  have  roots  in 
the  community  will  often  wither  from  lack  of  resources,  and  sterile  bureaucracy  will  die  from 
lack  of  widespread  political  support.  Present  plans  for  the  administration  of  all  of  the  pro- 
grams for  aging  need  to  be  carefully  examined  to  see  the  degree  to  which  this  will  be  their 
outcome. 

A.  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  THEIR   PROGRAMS 
1.  Income  Programs 

We  pointed  out  earlier  that  tradition  accepts  the  family  and  the  market  as  the  pri- 
mary needs-meeting  organizations  for  older  people.  Decline  in  the  use  of  the  family  as  a 
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producing  system  has  automatically  increased  the  functions  of  the  market.  In  some  cases 
the  market  is  now  expected  to  produce  and  distribute  goods  and  services  that  were  never 
in  its  province  until  this  century.  It  is  highly  questionable  that  the  market  can  effectively 
carry  out  this  task.  The  list  of  new  functions  that  the  market  is  expected  to  perform  is  too 
long  to  be  explored  thoroughly  here.  Difficulties  with  the  price  mechanism  are  not  limited 
only  to  those  the  market  faces  when  it  is  required  to  take  on  new  functions  involved  with  fur- 
nishing goods  and  services  to  the  aging,  but  these  are,  of  course,  our  primary  concern  here. 
However,  we  must  recall  that  older  people  are  served  largely  by  the  same  market  that  serves 
children  and  middle-aged  adults.  Where  and  if  it  fails  them,  it  is  quite  likely  also  to  fail  older 
people. 

The  immense  growth  of  risk-and-cost-sharing  arrangements,  including  but  not  limited 
to  insurance,  evidences  the  fact  that  few  are  willing  to  expose  themselves  fully  to  the  iron  laws 
of  the  free  market.  The  rise  of  unions  and  the  corporation,  which  are  as  ready  to  use  all  the 
political  power  they  can  muster  to  give  them  advantage  in  the  market  as  they  are  to  rely  upon 
"supply  and  demand,"  provides  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  it  is  not  only  the  old  who  turn 
to  such  power  to  defend  themselves  against  economic  despotism.  Yet  there  persists  a  strong 
belief,  held  widely,  that  were  the  old  only  provided  with  sufficient  income,  they  would  have 
few  problems. 

There  are  at  least  three  major  arguments  raised  against  this  proposition.  The  first  is, 
of  course,  that  sufficient  income  to  buy  all  that  older  people  might  be  induced  to  want  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  distributed  to  them  by  a  government  that  must  get  permission  to  take  the 
needed  money  from  a  population  that  in  most  cases  is  not  itself  supplied  with  that  kind  of 
income.  The  second  is  that  the  free  market  has  failed  to  supply  many  kinds  of  goods  and 
services  that  are  sorely  needed  but  that  do  not  seem  to  be  as  profitable  as  are  other  possible 
forms  of  enterprise  and  so  are  not  produced  in  desired  form  and  quantity.  Some  of  these 
goods  and  services  are  needed  by  older  people. 

The  third  and  perhaps  the  most  persuasive  argument  is  that  with  public  approval 
some  basic  social  controls,  including  the  law,  are  being  used  to  prevent  older  people  from 
functioning  in  the  market.  Minimum  wage  laws  prevent  them  from  selling  their  services  at  a 
price  they  would,  as  an  alternative  to  idleness  and  lack  of  income,  be  willing  to  accept.  Under 
present  laws,  even  those  designed  to  prevent  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age,  it  is  not 
illegal  for  employers  to  set  an  arbitrary  age  for  retirement. 

So  men  are  being  dismissed  from  the  positions  in  which  they  are  most  able,  and  sub- 
sequently government  and  private  agents  are  put  to  work  to  find  them  a  job,  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  be  less  productive!  Men  who  have  all  their  lives  been  encouraged  to  work  and 
have  been  rewarded  for  so  doing  are  now  confronted  with  penalties  for  working  and  are 
rewarded,  through  both  Social  Security  payments  and  frequently  through  various  forms  of 
retirement  pay,  for  not  working!  It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  such  reversals  in  basic  values, 
the  means  to  implement  those  values  should  also  frequently  work  at  cross  purposes. 

1.1.  Social  Security. 

Since  early  in  the  New  Deal,  Social  Security  has  become  firmly  established  in  Ameri- 
can government  and  in  the  society  it  serves,  as  a  means  to  guarantee  a  flow  of  income  to 
older  people  when  they  no  longer  work.  The  organization  does  well  what  it  was  originally  ex- 
pected to  do.  The  millions  who  regularly  get  their  checks  take  it  for  granted  that  if  those 
checks  do  not  show  up,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Post  Office  or  something  else.  There  are,  of  course, 
delays  and  mistakes,  but  few  offer  evidence  that  these  are  more  numerous  than  those  made 
by  private  corporations.  The  policies  the  Social  Security  Administration  is  to  pursue  are  con- 
stantly a  matter  of  controversy;  the  method  of  support,  likewise.  But  until  recently  the  organ- 
ization itself  was  not  a  source  of  controversy.  In  the  original  setup  Social  Security  was  an 
agency  separated  from  the  cabinet  departments.  Now  Social  Security  is  one  of  the  sub- 
ordinate parts  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Regional  Deputy  Com- 
missioners and  their  subordinates  carry  out  much  of  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the 
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law.  There  is  little  or  no  dependence  on  State  officials  in  handling  retirement  functions.  This 
form  of  administration  is  an  anomaly  in  a  Federal  system.  The  national  government  directly 
touches  the  lives  of  most  citizens  at  very  few  places.  A  few  Federal  laws  are  enforced  by 
Federal  Judges  or  Commissioners,  but  most  citizens  have  direct  contact  with  the  national 
government  only  through  the  Postal  System;  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  collects 
their  income  tax;  and  Social  Security,  which  collects  part  B  of  Medicare  and  delivers  retire- 
ment and  survivor  payments  directly  to  the  individual.  The  certainty,  accuracy,  and  efficiency 
with  which  this  is  done  has  built  up  great  confidence  in  direct  administration  by  the  national 

government. 

There  are  continuous  efforts  to  sidestep  local  and  State  governments  in  order  to 
achieve  other  objectives.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  some  of  the  efforts  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  are  outstanding  cases  in  point,  but  experience  with  them, 
particularly  the  former,  has  modified  the  enthusiasm  of  some  of  their  former  supporters. 
We  will  have  occasion  to  look  at  both  later.  At  the  moment  what  we  want  to  point  out  is  that 
while  decline  in  the  ability  of  the  family  to  provide  primary  group  relationships  compels  more 
intensive  use  of  community  institutions,  the  lack  of  ability  of  the  market  effectively  to  deal 
with  income  problems  of  older  people  has  resulted  in  an  organization  that  functions  directly 
out  of  Washington  and  makes  almost  no  use  of  local  or  State  organizations.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  numerous  and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  some  of  the  factors  that  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  nationwide  income  tax  collection  and  income  distribution  systems  also 
tend  to  create  similar  arrangements  that  relate  to  other  social  and  political  systems  and  sub- 
systems. 

Basically,  however,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  existing  Social  Security  system  only 
because  there  is  very  widespread  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  all  Americans  have  a  right  to 
demand  from  the  economic  system  the  means  to  their  survival.  In  the  opinion  of  some  people 
that  right  is  limited  to  physical  survival  itself.  Others  make  a  claim  that  regardless  of  his 
contribution  as  measured  in  the  market-place,  every  person  has  a  right  to  a  decent  and  com- 
fortable living.  Both  sets  support  the  idea  that  when  a  man  is  no  longer  able  to  earn  a  living 
in  the  market,  he  has  a  right  to  claim  one  under  government  auspices.  Social  Security  is  based 
on  the  idea  that,  apart  from  minimal  subsistence,  the  size  of  that  claim  should  be  based  on 
his  previous  contribution  as  measured  in  terms  of  earnings.  The  important  thing,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  paper,  is  that  many  of  the  generalized  values  that  sustain  Social  Security 
are  those  that  also  sustain  the  idea  of  Welfare.  Organization  in  support  of  either  have  this 
element  in  common.  Effective  attacks  on  the  values  that  support  Welfare  thus  tend  to  weaken 
support  for  Social  Security.  Traditional  beliefs  that  "those  who  do  not  work  shall  not  eat" 
and  that  the  market  is  the  best  measure  of  the  worth  of  a  man  frequently  generate  such  at- 
tacks, even  among  supporters  and  recipients  of  Social  Security  payments. 

We  must  note  also  that  support  for  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  Social  Security 
is  not  produced  by  the  organizations  used  in  the  delivery  of  its  payments.  These  create  noth- 
ing to  compare  with  the  support  generated  by  the  multitude  of  senior  service  centers  that 
provide  companionate  sharing  for  the  old.  It  is  actually  through  these  latter  organizations 
that  much  of  the  political  support  for  Social  Security  itself  is  being  built  up  and  maintained. 
Social  Security  agents  are  compelled  by  law  to  stand  remote  from  some  of  the  well-springs 
that  supply  that  support. 

In  other  background  papers  the  substantive  accomplishments  and  deficiences  of 
the  Social  Security  System  in  providing  retirement  income  for  older  people  have  been  dis- 
cussed.- It  would  be  redundant  for  us  to  repeat  them  here,  but  perhaps  it  is  in  order  to  look 
at  some  of  the  influences  at  work  that  might  provide  a  base  for  reorganization  of  the  System. 
Among  these  influences  are  efforts  to  alter  the  way  in  which  Social  Security  is  funded.  Many 
people  feel  that  present  payments  are,  and  are  likely  to  remain,  inadequate  so  long  as  the 
present  tax  base  is  used.  On  the  other  hand,  younger  people  are  adamant  in  their  refusal  to 
accept  higher  Social  Security  taxes.  They  take  the  position  that  their  present  obligation  to 
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their  wives  and  children  preclude  further  diversion  from  their  immediate  income.  This  argu- 
ment presumes  that  almost  all  of  what  has  been  and  is  being  collected  for  Social  Security 
goes  for  retirement.  Of  the  Federal  outlays  for  the  aging  in  1970  (not  all  of  it  through  Social 
Security,  of  course)  only  53  percent  was  spent  on  retirement.  A  large  part  went  for  other  kinds 
of  income  maintenance  including  survivor  insurance.  This  latter,  which  was  spent  on  depend- 
ents including  the  dependents  of  deceased  young  men,  took  more  than  12  percent  of  the 
funds.  Almost  25  percent  went  for  medical  care.  Until  recently,  such  care  was  regarded  as 
being  in  large  degree  the  obligation  of  the  younger  generation  to  pay  in  support  of  their  par- 
ents' medical  needs. 

Moreover,  those  in  the  older  generation,  who  had  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
own  children,  are  now  being  forced  to  pay  a  higher  and  higher  portion  of  their  income  to  pro- 
vide schooling  for  still  another  generation.  Resistance  to  school  taxes  by  the  old  is  thus  seen 
to  stem  from  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  that  is  used  to  justify  resistance  by  the  young  to 
higher  Social  Security  payments.  Certainly  this  raises  an  issue  as  to  whether,  if  Social  Security 
payments  to  be  made  in  the  future  cannot  be  increased,  future  recipients  of  Social  Security 
ought  to  be  relieved  of  school  taxes  so  they  can  spend  that  money  in  their  own  immediate 
behalf. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Aging  is  that  eligibility 
for  and  distribution  of  family  assistance  payments  be  administered  by  Social  Security  offices, 
by-passing  State  agencies  that  now  handle  such  payments.  The  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion is  presently  supporting,  on  a  demonstration  basis,  a  number  of  new  types  of  services. 
If  these  are  eventually  to  be  administered  through  Social  Security  agents,  there  will  be  still 
more  by-passing  of  State  and  local  government.  The  political  implications  of  the  extension 
of  services  by  Social  Security  beyond  that  of  providing  Old  Age,  Survivors',  and  Dependent's 
Insurance  are  great,  and  their  putative  effects  on  that  organization  need  to  be  examined. 

Another  set  of  proponents  hold  that  increased  payments  through  the  Social  Security 
system  should  be  paid  from  general  tax  funds.  The  argument  for  this  is  the  same  argument 
that  is  raised  in  support  of  other  kinds  of  welfare  and  education  payments— that  it  is  an  obliga- 
tion of  modern  society  to  supply  the  basic  needs  of  its  members.  This  argument  is,  of  course, 
the  very  obverse  of  that  used  in  support  of  Social  Security  taxes,  i.e.,  that  these  taxes  on 
earnings  are  a  form  of  paid-up  insurance  and  that  those  who  receive  payments  are  only 
spending  what  they  have  themselves  earlier  earned  and  saved. 

Certainly  if  the  argument  for  increased  tax  support  from  general  funds  prevails,  there 
will  also  be  increased  pressure  to  combine  the  administration  of  these  funds  for  older  people 
with  those  distributed  to  the  young  and  middle-aged.  This  aspect  of  the  consequences  of 
tax  reform  thus  becomes  an  important  issue.  The  first  reaction  to  be  expected  is  the  great 
negative  response  of  many  if  not  most  older  people  that  what  they  have  earned  and  put  aside 
as  insurance  ought  to  come  to  them  free  of  the  "taint  of  Welfare."  As  we  have  shown,  there 
are  many  older  people  who  are  not  dependent  but  who  feel  they  have,  as  citizens,  the  same 
right  to  consideration  of  their  needs  by  government  as  do  young  and  middle-aged  people. 
When  government  acts  to  provide  education,  recreation,  transportation,  and  other  needs 
for  the  elderly,  it  is  doing  nothing  it  does  not  do  for  their  children  and  grandchildren.  They  do 
not  wish  to  be  put  in  the  same  class  with  dependents,  and  they  feel  that  the  administration  of 
programs  for  older  people  by  government  agencies  that  do  deal  with  dependents  is  immoral 
and  unjust.  Mingling  of  OASDHI  payments  with  general  tax  payments  is  in  their  minds  a 
kind  of  almost  treasonable  action,  which  is  bound  to  have  political  consequences  to  those 
who  engage  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  insist  upon  the  use  of  the  general  tax  base  use  exactly 
these  arguments  in  reverse.  For  them  all  government  administration  should  be  handled  in 
terms  of  the  functions  being  performed,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  source  of  funds.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  the  administrator  that  since  Social  Security  functions  have  already  been  ex- 
panded beyond  retirement  payments  to  include  support  of  the  disabled,  the  dependent, 
and  the  sick,  organization  should  mingle  these  functions  for  the  elders  with  the  same  func- 
tions to  be  performed  in  the  same  way  and  through  the  same  facilities  as  those  used  for 
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younger  people.  At  the  community  level  this  is  frequently  a  necessity,  simply  because  there 
are  no  special  facilities  to  deal  with  many  of  the  problems  of  the  old,  and  the  duplication  of 
facilities  entailed  in  providing  them  seems  to  be  neither  feasible  nor  desirable. 

If  general  tax  money  is  to  be  used  for  Social  Security,  then  all  of  the  politics  involved 
in  getting  that  money,  in  competition  with  others  seeking  it  for  other  purposes,  come  into 
operation.  At  this  point  the  fact  that  Social  Security  has  no  extensive  advocating  organiza- 
tion becomes  crucial.  Its  absence  is  noted  by  Congressmen  who  are  confronted  with  dozens 
of  effective  organizations  that  seek  to  allocate  tax  dollars  in  support  of  their  own  objectives. 
There  is  then  a  real  issue  as  to  whether  the  Social  Security  system  should  be  limited  to  those 
functions  that  can  be  supported  from  funds  it  can  generate,  apart  from  general  taxation 
or,  whether  in  the  effort  to  expand  its  base,  it  should  risk  losing  the  identity  that  now  pro- 
tects it— even  in  the  absence  of  local  and  State  political  clout. 

Recent  governmental  reorganization  indicates  that  for  those  now  in  power  and  their 
immediate  predecessors,  the  die  is  already  cast.  Social  Security  is  not  set  up  as  something 
apart  from  but  as  a  part  of  the  general  effort  to  provide  for  the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
of  the  people.  The  regional  deputy  commissioner  is  responsible  for  it  and  for  other  H.E.W. 
service  programs.  The  new  system  is  designed  to  make  the  system  relate  more  effectively 
with  State  and  local  administrative  setups  rather  than  to  correspond  with  what  had  developed 
over  time  at  the  national  level.  It  is  at  the  local  level—in  cooperation  with  State  government- 
that  such  services  as  determination  of  disability  and  Aid  for  Aged  payments  are  made.  The 
very  survival  of  Social  Security  as  a  special,  different  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  providing 
income  for  all  in  the  postworking  years  is  an  issue  that  must  be  discussed. 

1.2.  Aid  for  Aged. 

When  Social  Security  was  initiated,  there  were  a  great  many  people  who  were  in  abso- 
lute need  of  income  but  who  clearly  could  not  be  said  to  have  a  claim  on  Social  Security  by 
reason  of  what  they  had  contributed  in  the  past.  To  supply  their  needs  the  government  de- 
pended on  means  similar  in  some  ways  to  those  being  set  up  for  unemployment  insurance 
for  younger  incomeless  people;  that  is,  the  national  government  offered  Federal  aid  to  those 
States  that  would  set  up  a  satisfactory  plan  for  a  system  of  Aid  for  Aged.  Some  of  these  plans 
provided  for  inclusion  of  Aid  for  Aged  in  a  State  administration  that  also  handled  such  pro- 
grams as  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  and  general  Welfare.  Others  set  up  a 
special  branch  to  deal  only  with  Aid  for  Aged.  Over  time  the  necessity,  particularly  at  the  local 
level,  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  dependent  older  persons  who  were  also  sick  or  blind  or  in 
other  ways  suffering  from  some  of  the  same  handicaps  as  younger  people  has  led  States 
generally  to  the  inclusion  of  Aid  for  Aged  in  the  same  administrative  setup  at  State  level  as  is 
used  for  other  forms  of  Welfare.  The  fact  that  in  many  places  Social  Security  payments  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  standards  set  up  for  those  who  qualify  for  Aid  to  Aged,  and  for  other 
Welfare  clients,  has  led  to  further  co-mingling  of  cases.  Social  Security  recipients  are  fre- 
quently also  recipients  of  Food  Stamps,  rent  supplements,  and  other  kinds  of  aid,  in  addi- 
tion now,  of  course,  to  Medicare.  Because  there  is  a  different  Federal  subsidy  paid  to  the 
States  for  Aid  for  Aged  than  that  which  is  given  in  support  of  some  other  kinds  of  subsidized 
Welfare  clients,  the  category  is  stil!  included  in  State  programs,  but  it  is  declining,  as  other 
kinds  of  organizations  replace  it,  and  presumably  in  time  it  will  be  phased  out  without  any 
great  difficulty. 

1.3.  Veterans'  Benefits. 

Veterans'  benefits  include  both  pensions  designed  to  furnish  income  to  the  veteran 
himself  and  payments  for  the  support  of  his  dependents.  There  were  1,700,000  persons  who 
got  some  income  under  these  programs  in  1970.  The  most  significant  fact  for  older  veterans 
is  that  they  are  veterans  rather  than  that  they  are  old.  The  special  connection  between  the 
national  government  and  the  older  individual  who  has  seen  military  service  is  such  that  no 
outside  influence  from  either  older  people  themselves  nor  their  advocates  is  likely  to  be 
important  in  preserving  or  modifying  this  program.  While  there  are  important  issues  to  be 
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dealt  with  in  relation  to  older  veterans,  it  is  not  feasible  to  deal  with  them  in  the  context  of 
a  White  House  Conference  concerned  with  older  people  as  such. 

1.4.  Federal  Civil  Service  Retirement  Benefits. 

In  1970  the  Civil  Service  Commission  spent  on  behalf  of  the  aging$l,541  million,  of 
which  $1,514.5  million  came  from  trust  funds.  There  is  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  policies  now-pursued  should  be  continued  unchanged,  but  there  is  little  discussion  of  a 
modification  of  the  present  organization.  Of  course,  if  the  funding  should  be  changed,  the 
same  kinds  of  political  repercussions  and  possible  organizational  changes  that  we  have 
discussed  in  reference  to  Social  Security  become  issues. 

1.5.  Railroad  Retirement  System. 

Railroad  workers  function  in  all  of  the  States.  Necessarily  railroads  are  controlled  in 
some  degree  by  the  national  government,  which  has  the  constitutional  right  to  control  inter- 
state commerce.  The  difficulty  in  designing  unemployment  insurance  systems  based  on 
State  action  which  were  developed  for  other  industries,  plus  some  other  considerations,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  special  Railroad  Retirement  System.  The  funding  of  this  program 
has  come  primarily  from  taxes  on  the  carriers  and  the  workers,  but  the  program  is  admin- 
istered by  the  national  government.  Initially  the  System  provided  annuities  and  pensions  only 
for  the  employees  themselves.  Survivor  benefits  were  paid  as  lump  sums  or  as  the  result  of 
the  employee's  election  to  accept  a  reduced  annuity  during  his  own  lifetime.  In  1946  survivor 
benefits  were  made  comparable  to  those  in  the  Social  Security  setup,  and  that  year  occupa- 
tional disability  benefits  were  also  added.  In  1951  spouse  benefits  were  granted;  in  1954 
benefits  were  extended  to  disabled  children.  In  1968  disability  payments  to  disabled  widows 
were  authorized. 

This  shows,  of  course,  the  parallel  development  between  Social  Security  and  Rail- 
road Retirement.  In  the  beginning  nothing  was  done  administratively  to  handle  the  problems 
that  arose  as  employees  moved  back  and  forth  between  railroad  and  nonrailroad  work.  In 
1946  a  beginning  was  made,  and  in  1951  provision  was  made  that  those  with  less  than  ten  years x 
under  Social  Security  could  shift  to  Railroad  Retirement  with  a  minimum  annuity  guaranteed 
from  Social  Security,  which  would  be  added  to  subsequent  Railroad  Retirement  earnings. 
Further  coordination  resulted  in  gearing  railroad  retirement  tax  rates  to  Social  Security  prac- 
tices. Railroad  workers  and  management  pay  higher  taxes  and  get  higher  annuities  than  do 
Social  Security  beneficiaries,  but  as  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  there  is  a  growing  number  of 
other  industries  in  which  the  worker  shares  in  an  industrial  annuity  in  addition  to  his  Social 
Security.3  This  privilege  does  not  frequently  extend  to  railroad  employees.  To  offset  this 
handicap  a  supplementary  benefit  was  established  on  a  temporary  basis.  This  supplement 
was  made  permanent  and  a  15  percent  increase  in  benefits  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  on  August  7,  1970.  The  outcome  is  that  the  two  systems  have  been  made  sufficiently 
compatible  that  there  is  little  effort  to  change  this  organizational  pattern. 

1.6.  Private  Pensions. 

The  substantial  aspects  of  private  bases  for  adequate  retirement  income  has  been 
dealt  with  in  other  papers.4  There  is  little  that  can  be  suggested  in  the  way  of  organizational 
change  that  is  anything  near  as  significant  as  the  apparent  fact  that  few  older  people  will 
have  saved  enough  through  payments  to  such  systems  to  provide  themselves  with  an  ade- 
quate retirement  income.  Federal  law  requiring  minimum  vesting  could  protect  some  of  those 
who  do  put  their  savings  into  this  form.  Further  control  to  prevent  fraud  and  malpractice  would 
require  a  decision  as  to  who  would  be  responsible  for  its  enforcement  and  administration, 
but  none  of  these  seem  to  be  major  issues.  The  real  question  is:  How  can  the  private  pension 
system  be  improved  when  (1)  strong  unions  prefer  to  rely  upon  their  bargaining  power  to 
secure  postretirement  incomes  for  their  own  members  or  alternatively  to  use  that  power  to 


3  See  the  Background  Paper  on  "Retirement,"  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

4  See  the  Background  Papers  on  "Income"  and  "Retirement,"  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
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solve  what  seem  to  their  members  to  be  more  immediately  pressing  problems  and  (2)  when 
small  businessmen  and  independent  wage  earners  in  weak  unions  simply  cannot  guarantee 
enough  votes  to  secure  politically  what  they  cannot  win  at  the  bargaining  table?  At  issue  also 
is  whether  efforts  to  change  general  attitudes  toward  retirement  income  should  be  concen- 
trated on  support  for  increases  in  Social  Security,  which  will  be  shared  by  all  of  the  old,  or  on 
private  pensions  that  will  largely  help  those  who  have  already  gained  for  themselves  a  larger 
share  of  the  gross  national  product  than  have  most  people. 

2.  Employment 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  many  older  people  are  by  forced  retirement 
and  early  discharge  arbitrarily  excluded  from  gaining  an  income  in  the  market.  Government 
and  other  needs-meeting  agencies  have  turned  to  helping  these  dislocated  people  back  into 
some  kind  of  income-producing  activities.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  activity  comes  through 
the  United  States  and  the  State  Employment  offices,  the  same  organizations  that  help  people 
of  all  employable  ages.  Through  their  partial  control  over  State  systems  of  unemployment 
insurance  the  Labor  Department  of  the  national  government  is  able  to  affect  some  of  the 
operations  of  the  employment  services  in  the  different  states.  The  Labor  Department  is, 
through  Manpower  Training,  also  engaged  in  extensive  research  and  demonstration.  Very 
often,  the  agencies  of  H.E.W.  that  are  distributing  Welfare  payments  to  older  clients  need  to 
be  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  Employment  Service  in  order  to  have  information  on  jobs  for 
dependent  clients  of  all  ages.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Employment  Service  in  some 
States  gives  preference  to  younger  men  who  are  currently  receiving  unemployment  insurance, 
thus  reducing  the  costs  of  such  insurance  to  local  employers.  As  a  partial  check  on  this  there 
is  being  developed  a  new  "Job  Bank"  system,  which  lists  both  jobs  available  and  job  seekers 
together  with  their  characteristics.  This  computerized  system  will  provide  counselors  daily 
with  up-to-date  information  that  could  make  this  practice  detectable.  It  would  show  whether, 
in  fact,  counselors  were  favoring  one  set  of  qualified  applicants  over  the  other.  This  system 
also  gives  promise  of  providing  information  that  would  show  whether  or  not  a  special  division 
devoted  to  providing  work  exclusively  for  older  people  might  be  justified.  But  the  essential 
issue  is  not  so  much  organizational  as  it  is  the  insistence  that  a  man  should  work  for  his  in- 
come if  he  is  at  all  capable  and  that  most  men  prefer  this  kind  of  activity  to  any  other  as  a 
basis  for  receipt  of  income.  If  the  value  conflict  is  reduced,  the  matter  of  organizing  to  provide 
income  for  older  people  will  be  greatly  simplified. 

3.  Housing 

Probably  no  need  other  than  income  itself  is  more  pressing  than  that  of  housing. 
And  none  is  less  adequately  met  by  the  market.  As  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  there  is  simply  no  way  most  older  people  can  be  housed  through  the  existing 
market  mechanism.5  Nor  can  local  or  State  government,  utilizing  its  own  available  financial 
resources,  meet  the  need.  The  national  government  has  attempted  to  operate  in  this  area 
primarily  by  providing  the  financial  means  to  help  the  older  person  purchase  in  the  market 
what  he  cannot  buy  on  his  own.  But  in  this  process  the  national  government  by-passes  almost 
all  contact  with  State  government  (except,  of  course,  such  laws  and  regulations  as  are  im- 
posed on  all  builders  and  owners).  Local  agencies,  municipal  governments,  fraternal  and 
church  organizations,  and  other  entities  seek  Federal  funding  for  qualified  types  of  building, 
including  that  for  the  aging.  Individual  older  persons  can  also  qualify  for  loans  and  mortgage 
guarantees.  But  unless  a  municipality  or  county  government  itself  gets  into  the  housing  busi- 
ness, neither  local  nor  State  participation  is  required.  Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  politics 
out  of  these  programs.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  and  much  to  be  lost  by 
local  or  State  politicians  through  participation  in  the  provision  of  housing. 

Congressmen  and  Senators  are,  of  course,  elected  through  the  same  party  machinery 
that  determines  who  will  become  State  legislators.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  a 


5  See  the  Background  Paper  on  "Housing,"  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
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member  of  one  of  the  parties  that  will  in  each  State  elect  a  governor.  So  there  is  some  feed- 
back shared  by  all  the  candidates  of  a  party  from  its  efforts  to  get  housing  through  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  But  few  city  councilmen  or  State  legislators  will  have  their  fate  determined 
by  their  participation  in  or  attitude  toward  housing  for  the  aging.  An  issue  to  be  examined  is 
whether  some  form  of  Federal  aid  that  does  require  the  enlistment  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment would  provide  better  support  and  more  efficient  administration  than  does  the  present 
organization.  In  the  meantime  as  in  the  case  of  Social  Security,  a  Federal  system  that  by- 
passes State  and  local  government  loses  the  advocacy  that  derives  from  community  par- 
ticipation. Some  people  have  urged  the  creation  of  advisory  committees  for  local  Social 
Security  agencies  to  assure  that  what  is  gained  in  administrative  efficiency  under  the  present 
system  is  not  offset  by  losses  in  advocacy. 

4.  Health 

4.1.  Medical  Care. 

When  Medicare  was  proposed,  many  of  its  advocates  thought  it  would  result  in  some 
form  of  extensive  direct  involvement  of  the  various  branches  of  government  in  providing 
health  care.  Some  were  discouraged  and  some  relieved  by  the  fact  that  what  happened  was 
almost  complete  reliance  on  purchase  of  services  from  individuals  and  private  agencies. 
The  debate  over  the  nature  of  the  costs  and  the  adequacy  of  the  medical  service  now  being 
provided  has  hardly  turned  on  the  basic  issue  of  whether  this  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
organize  health  services,  but  the  issue  remains  a  central  one.  It  has  not  yet  been  resolved. 
Two  elements  of  this  issue  are  outstanding.  The  first  relates  to  control  over  the  way  Medicare 
services  are  delivered.  The  second  relates  to  the  degree  to  which  separate  facilities  for  the 
aging  are  to  be  set  up  in  the  community. 

Private  organizations  like  the  local,  State,  and  national  medical  societies  and  the  nurs- 
ing and  hospital  associations  have  nearly  complete  control  over  the  conditions  under  which 
medical  care  can  be  delivered  to  all  kinds  of  people.  There  is  not  much  disposition  on  their 
part  to  separate  care  of  older  people  from  others  except  where,  as  in  the  case  of  chronic 
terminal  diseases  and  senility,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  definite  medical  reasons  for  such  sepa- 
ration. Until  very  recently  such  financing  as  was  available  clearly  favored  provision  of  medical 
care  for  the  young  and  for  mature  adults  over  that  for  older  people.  It  may  be  that,  with  ade- 
quate financing  for  health  care  for  the  aging,  these  organizations  will  now  respond  by  increas- 
ing the  facilities  and  the  attention  given  their  older  patients.  One  of  the  present  difficulties 
could  thus  be  eliminated.  Effort  to  improve  care  through  more  stringent  administrative  pro- 
cedures imposed  from  outside  the  professions  is  an  alternative,  which  will  apparently  be 
strongly  resisted.  So  changes  in  organization  here  require  the  use  of  a  lot  of  political  power. 
At  issue  is  whether  that  amount  of  power,  even  if  it  be  available,  might  better  be  used  to 
alter  some  other  part  of  the  system. 

Some  provisions  in  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  strongly  support  the  idea  of 
community  health  centers  for  people  of  all  ages.  They  also  support  the  development  of  pre- 
ventive health  care.  If  there  are  to  be  strong  community  health  delivery  systems  of  this  kind, 
they  could  provide  the  base  for  an  alternative  to  vendor  purchase  of  some  kinds  of  health 
care  for  the  aging.  But  very  large  numbers  of  communities  simply  cannot  supply  the  means 
to  carry  out  three  systems,  one  preventive  public  health,  another  remedial  for  all  but  the 
aging,  and  a  third  for  the  aging  themselves.  The  issue  as  to  which  form  of  health  care  should 
receive  the  larger  measure  of  support  should  therefore  be  before  the  Conference.  Also  in- 
volved here  is  the  question  as  to  whether  some  kinds  of  health  care  should  be  attached  to 
multi-purpose  senior  centers  rather  than  to  some  type  of  health  agency. 

Changes  in  existing  "welfare"  programs  delivered  by  H.E.W.— such  as  the  F.A.P. 
plan— will  call  for  the  inclusion  of  medical  care  of  the  old  along  with  other  members  of  the 
family  to  which  they  are  attached  before  they  qualify  for  Medicare.  Thus  a  new  issue  arises. 
Shall  support  be  given  to  family  health  care  plans  or  only  to  Medicare? 
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4.2.  Mental  Health. 

While  there  was  in  earlier  years  very  little  governmental  activity  to  deal  with  problems 
arising  from  health  needs  in  general,  local  and  State  governments  have  for  a  very  long  time 
been  involved  heavily  with  the  care  of  mentally  ill  persons.  Mental  illness  was  often  seen  as  a 
direct  threat  to  the  comfort  and  security  of  all  of  the  citizenry.  Assignment  to  asylums  was 
often  done  more  in  their  interest  than  in  that  of  the  patient.  The  legal  definition  of  sanity  was 
closely  tied  up  with  control  over  and  inheritance  of  property.  So  there  is  a  multitude  of  con- 
nections between  institutions  dealing  with  the  mentally  ill  and  those  dealing  with  the  family, 
education,  business,  religion,  and  other  major  elements  of  the  society.  In  the  absence  of 
institutional  means  to  care  for  the  victims  of  simple  senility  and  other  handicaps  of  aging, 
they  were  placed  in  public  facilities  along  with  the  psychotic,  the  epileptic,  the  alcoholic,  the 
criminally  insane,  and  sometimes  the  victims  of  chronic  disease  like  tuberculosis.  Over  time, 
some  of  these  categories— e.g.,  the  epileptic— became  beneficiaries  of  new  treatment  and 
ceased  to  be  sent  to  these  places.  But  because  of  the  intimate  connection  between  aging 
and  many  legal,  financial,  and  housing  arrangements,  sometimes  intensified  by  modern 
urban  living,  it  is  difficult  to  create  new  arrangements  for  the  old  simply  by  demonstrating 
that  an  old  person  is  suffering  from  the  same  problems  of  mental  health  that  a  younger  per- 
son also  encounters.  The  young  are  released  after  a  comparatively  short  period  of  hospitaliza- 
tion   but  concerns  other  than  recovery  of  sanity  block  release  of  the  old.  Until  and  unless 
these  other  problems  are  solved  many  old  people  will  continue  to  simply  be  put  away  where 
they  are  out  of  sight  and  mind  of  younger  people  whom  they  might  bother. 

Government  is  intensely  involved  at  the  State  level  in  mental  health.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  national  government  has  primarily  provided  research,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tion. H.U.D.  has  also  helped  by  financing  some  housing  designed  to  provide  a  place  for  older 
people  who  would  otherwise  have  to  remain  in  State  hospitals.  But  the  mental  health  move- 
ment generally  has  been  much  more  concerned  with  measures  to  assure  the  health  of  the 
young  and  middle-aged  than  with  means  to  assure  mental  health  to  the  older  person.  An 
issue  arises  as  to  whether,  if  this  be  the  case,  there  should  not  be  a  governmentally  sponsored 
organization  devoted  exclusively  to  research  and  demonstration  connected  with  the  mental 
health  of  elders.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  existing  programs  in  the  Federal  sys- 
tem can  be  induced  to  give  a  higher  priority  than  in  the  past  to  the  problems  of  older  persons 
and  to  action  for  their  alleviation. 

4.3.  Nutrition. 

Traditional  wisdom  assumed  that  family  and  public  education,  together  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  those  who  produce  and  sell  food,  would  provide  proper  nourishment,  distribute  it, 
and  motivate  consumers  to  eat  what  is  good  for  them.  Evidence  to  the  contrary  has  reached 
a  level  such  that  it  can  no  longer  be  disregarded.  It  is  clear  that  neither  the  family,  the  school, 
nor  the  market  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  society  generally  free  from  malnutrition  and  its 
consequences.  This  malnutrition  exists  among  people  of  all  ages,  but  it  is  particularly  preva- 
lent among  older  people,  who  represent  the  cumulative  effects  of  living  in  this  country. 

One  response  is  a  generalized  consumer  movement,  with  interest  in  the  diet  of  people 
of  all  different  ages  being  one  of  its  concerns.  Another  possible  answer  points  to  specific 
problems  encountered  by  older  people,  which  justify  a  special  set  of  organizations  for  them. 
The  degree  to  which  effort  can  successfully  be  guided  in  either  or  both  of  these  directions  is 
an  issue.  The  question  as  to  whether  this  is  primarily  a  private,  a  local,  a  State  or  a  Federal 
Government  concern  also  constitutes  an  issue  to  be  examined  in  the  light  of  research  and 
demonstration  already  being  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  all  four  types  of  organization. 

5.  Transportation 

Technological  advances  have  wreaked  havoc  upon  the  transportation  system  that 
existed  during  the  age  of  the  steam  railroad  and  the  trolley  car.  The  portion  of  the  population 
that  has  access  to  and  can  drive  a  private  automobile  has,  to  an  overwhelming  degree,  opted 
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for  that  form  of  transport.  The  airlines  carry  much  of  the  long-distance  travel.  Children  are 
provided  with  transport  by  their  families  or  special  buses.  But  those  older  persons  who  do  not 
have  access  to  automobiles  are  increasingly  isolated.  Elsewhere  the  details  of  this  revolution 
are  discussed  in  depth.6  We  need  here  to  see  its  significance  in  terms  of  organization. 

Mass  transportation  in  the  United  States  is  almost  exclusively  under  private  auspices. 
Various  conditions  have  caused  investors  and  managers  to  abandon  efforts  to  provide  this 
facility,  which  is  particularly  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  older  people.  There  is  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  most  governments  to  take  on  this  function.  A  few  innovators  are  setting  up  new 
forms  of  local  transport.  They  encounter  not  only  technical  difficulties  but  also  the  legal  and 
contractual  arrangements  that  originally  were  designed  to  deal  with  a  quite  different  system. 
The  Conference  will  have  to  deal  with  effective  means  to  reduce  or  eradicate  this  system  of 
barriers.  It  also  must  face  the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  it  should  support  a  system  of  local 
transportation  designed  to  serve  simultaneously  the  schools,  the  health  and  welfare  agencies, 
and  the  elders.  This  combining  of  services  would  move  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  al- 
ternative seemingly  sought  by  many,  i.e.,  that  all  of  the  services  for  the  aging  should  be  op- 
erated and  administered  separately  from  public  services  designed  for  others  who  share  some 
of  the  problems  faced  by  older  people. 

It  does  not  seem  feasible  to  separate  long  distance  transportation  for  older  people 
from  that  used  by  the  public  generally.  Government  insistence  upon  specific  performance 
by  private  carriers,  like  the  retention  of  long  distance  trains,  presumably  would  operate 
through  existing  regulatory  agencies.  Similarly,  provision  of  special  fares  for  older  people 
using  transport  at  off-peak  intervals  presumably  could  be  secured,  if  at  all,  through  the  same 
agencies  that  control  other  kinds  of  tariffs.  Control  over  transportation  as  a  whole  is  going 
through  a  revolution.  It  is  possible  that  government  ownership  and/or  operation  of  passenger 
transportation  may  emerge.  As  these  changes  take  place,  it  will  behoove  those  interested 
in  transportation  for  older  people  to  represent  effectively  their  interests.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous lack  of  both  creative  innovation  and  research.  A  major  issue  then  is  the  question  as  to 
who  is  to  provide  new  alternatives.  Action  designed  to  improve  transportation  for  older  people 
could  take  place  at  all  levels  of  government  as  well  as  under  private  auspices,  but  to  make 
this  possible  new  organizations  will  have  to  be  created. 

6.  Education 

The  traditional  idea  that  education  is  only  for  the  young  is  under  attack  on  all  sides. 
Rapid  change  makes  it  impossible  for  one  to  learn  in  his  youth  all  that  will  be  required  during 
his  lifetime.  Most  of  the  structure  of  the  education  system  generally  was  based  on  that  prem- 
ise. The  methods  of  support,  which  greatly  affect  educational  organization,  relate  historically 
to  the  sources  of  wealth  available  to  government  at  the  time  the  public  school  system  was 
being  created.  Local  school  control  preserved  among  the  children  the  knowledge,  the  atti- 
tudes, and  values  that  parents  and  others  in  the  local  community  thought  that  they  should 
possess.  Heavy  utilization  of  the  real  property  tax  as  a  source  of  revenue  has  given  great 
power  to  local  governments,  and  the  attitude  that  schools  should  be  above  politics  has  pre- 
vented the  kind  of  change  that  took  place  in  other  areas  of  government. 

Now  that  local  sources  of  income  have  proven  to  be  inadequate,  the  power  of  the  purse  is 
moving  to  other  loci  of  decision  and  control.  So  adult  education  becomes  more  possible  as  the 
needs  of  the  older  population  for  new  learning  increase.  The  Federal  Government,  acting 
through  Aid  to  State  Extension  Services,  has  long  been  a  tremendous  educational  innovator. 
The  question  as  to  the  location  of  control  over  education  must  be  an  issue  before  the  Con- 
ference. Leverage  from  the  national  government  can  be  exerted  upon  the  school  systems 
through  the  greatly  increased  grants  now  coming  from  that  source.  New  organization  for  adult 
education  can  thus  emerge. 


6  See  the  Background  Paper  on  "Transportation,"  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
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7.  Training 

Another  paper  presents  in  depth  the  government's  activities  in  connection  with  train- 
ing Initially  it  was  thought  that  a  large  part  of  this  would  come  through  the  Administration 
on  Aging  acting  under  Title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  In  fact,  professional  training  is 
now  being  supported  not  only  by  A.o.A.  but  also  by  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  and  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Moreover,  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  older  persons  are  provided  through  programs  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Federal  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture the  Department  of  Labor  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  and 
private'agencies  under  contract  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  An  issue  the  Con- 
ference should  face  is  whether  this  proliferation  of  training  agencies  is  a  form  of  healthy 
competition  to  be  encouraged,  should  be  reduced  as  an  undesirable  duplication  of  effort, 
or  should  be  studied  to  determine  which  agencies  are  most  effective  in  carrying  on  which 
kinds  of  training. 

B.  NON-GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  major  institutions  such  as  government,  the  family,  the  market,  and 
the  church,  there  is  a  multitude  of  organizations  that  touch  the  lives  of  older  persons.  Just 
as  the  market  has  its  private  and  its  public  sector,  there  is  a  parallel  kind  of  development  of 
private,  semi-public,  and  public  associations.  Some  are  highly  formal  and  are  themselves 
given  a  place  almost,  if  not  completely,  equal  to  governmental  organizations.  Some  are  ex- 
tremely informal  and  amorphous;  they  exist  only  tenuously.  These  spring  up  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  and  disappear  as  the  special  interest  that  produced  them  is  satisfied  through  more  for- 
mal means  or  ceases  to  be  of  sufficient  import  to  invoke  action.  All  we  can  say  here  of  these 
latter  is  that  they  are  a  vital  part  of  organization  for  the  problems  of  older  persons.  They  re- 
spond quickly  to  emergent  needs.  They  require  little  support  except  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
members.  They  serve  as  "feelers"  that  show  at  an  early  stage  what  kinds  of  needs  are  ap- 
pearing. A  few  of  them  become  the  roots  for  more  permanent  and  elaborate  organizations. 
The  fact  that  they  are  not  given  much  space  here  does  not  mean  that  we  regard  them  as 
being  unimportant.  If,  in  fact,  formal,  complex  organizations  succeed  in  so  dominating  the 
field  that  there  is  bureaucratic  effort  to  denigrate  the  informal  ones,  the  older  people  will  be 
denied  a  real,  vital  part  of  the  system  required  to  deal  with  their  problems. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  more  than  three  hundred  national  organizations  that 
importantly  affect  what  happens  to  older  people.  Some  of  these  are  very  specific  in  their 
purpose,  outlook,  and  organization.  They  serve  as  advocates  for  specific  sets  of  older  people 
with  particular  problems.  They  provide  journals  through  which  to  channel  information  and 
build  attitudes.  They  fill  in  lacunae  created  by  failure  of  the  major  institutions  to  act.  So,  for 
example,  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  provides  drugs  and  insurance  at  low 
cost  to  its  members,  plus  other  services  such  as  travel  arrangements  and  adult  education. 
It  also  is  active  as  an  advocating  agency,  primarily  through  its  publications  and  chapter  ac- 
tions. It  participates  in  creating  among  the  voters  the  attitudes  that  will  support  new  legisla- 
tion and  expanded  administration.  It  also  lobbies  on  both  the  legislative  and  administrative 
sides  of  government,  particularly  at  the  national  but  also  at  the  State  level. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  is  a  national  resource  for  planning,  information, 
and  consultation  materials.  It  provides  leadership  for  organizations  and  individuals  concerned 
with  the  field  of  aging  and  serves  as  a  medium  through  which  various  interests  can  combine 
their  efforts  to  find  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  aging.  It  has  utilized  grants  from  govern- 
ment to  find  people  in  need  and  to  train  needed  personnel.  It  is  frequently  consulted  by 
government  agencies  in  connection  with  legislation  and  administration  relating  to  the  aging. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  acts  primarily  as  an  advocate  for  the  aging. 
It  publishes  a  bulletin  and  provides  speakers.  It  generates  support  for  legislation  among 
other  organizations,  such  as  labor  unions.  With  a  grant  of  over  $3  million  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  N.C.S.C.  operates  a  Senior  Aides  program  offering  employment  to  low-income 
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older  persons.  Additionally,  the  National  Council  provides  low-cost  drugs  and  insurance  to 
interested  members. 

These  are  representative  of  the  most  extensive  and  perhaps  the  most  influential  of 
organizations  specifically  oriented  toward  care  of  the  aging.  Many  national  organizations  that 
provide  services  in  the  community  for  people  who  have  particular  needs,  such  as  the  poor, 
the  lonely,  the  sick,  the  handicapped,  and  those  without  adequate  housing,  transportation, 
and  nutrition  are  also  heavily  involved  in  extending  their  services  to  older  persons.  What  is 
important  in  the  context  of  this  paper  is  that  there  is  among  them  no  clear,  logical  line  that 
separates  activities  in  behalf  of  older  people  from  those  in  behalf  of  others.  Hence,  there  can 
be  no  governmental  structure  that  is  built  around  such  principals  that  will  correspond  with 
them.  Instead,  a  half  dozen  different  government  programs  may  relate  to  a  single  non-gov- 
ernmental agency,  and  a  great  many  private  agencies  may  contribute  services  to  the  clients 
of  a  single  governmental  agency. 

It  is  this  fact  that  makes  it  difficult  to  integrate  the  services.  Much  of  what  can  be  done 
has  to  be  done  by  "jawboning,"  persuading  an  agency  that  is  primarily  concerned  with  a 
function  like,  for  example,  the  provision  of  homemaker  services  that  older  people  are  as  much 
in  need  of  and  as  much  entitled  to  this  service  as  are  mothers  of  young  children.  Or  inducing 
a  local  mental  health  agency  to  give  as  much  concern  to  the  recovery  of  an  older  person  as  of 
a  younger  one,  when  the  purely  societal  as  compared  with  the  personal  gains  to  be  made 
clearly  establish  a  different  priority.  So  there  is  constant  complaint  that  the  functionally 
oriented  nonprofit  and  non-governmental  agencies  downgrade  or  neglect  service  for  older 
people.  The  proposed  answer  is  often  an  effort  to  provide  programs  exclusively  for  the  aging. 
Medicare  supplied  the  financial  means  to  one  such  end.  But  in  the  absence  of  a  whole  set  of 
personnel  specially  trained,  specially  motivated,  and  specially  equipped  to  render  care  for 
older  people,  the  government  had  to  resort  to  purchase  of  care  from  the  agencies  that  supply 
other  age  groups  with  that  care.  The  great  bulk  of  the  non-governmental  agencies  that  both 
carry  on  the  activities  connected  with  health  care  and  create  and  sustain  attitudes  neces- 
sary for  it  do  not  regard  the  creation  of  special  services  for  the  aging  as  being  either  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  The  multitude  of  special  nursing  homes  for  older  people  that  have  sprung 
up  in  response  to  the  monetary  rewards  offered  by  the  Medicare  system  are  not  able  to  divert 
enough  personnel  with  either  the  kind  of  skills  and  knowledge  or,  in  many  cases,  the  atti- 
tudes and  values  that  proponents  of  the  legislation  expected.  The  consequence  is  frustration 
and  bitterness  among  older  people  who  find  that  they  are  not  able  to  get  the  kind  of  service 
that  the  legislation  promised  to  deliver. 

As  indicated  earlier,  another  kind  of  governmental  organization  attempts  to  by-pass 
local  and  State  agencies  and  serve  older  people  in  the  community  directly  from  the  national 
government.  The  purchase  of  service  in  the  field  of  housing,  for  example,  has  in  many  cases 
set  up  conflict  between  those  engaged  at  the  local  level  in  providing  housing  for  all  other  age 
groups  and  representatives  of  the  national  government  who  impose  standards,  insist  upon 
practices,  and  require  facilities  that  do  not  correspond  with  those  the  community  itself  sup- 
ports. Blue  collar  workers  and  others  see  older  people  who  may  have  never  been  other  than 
poor  ensconced  in  housing  that  the  worker,  after  a  lifetime  of  work,  cannot  afford.  They  be- 
come reluctant  to  support  a  party  that  insists  upon  such  practices.  It  becomes  harder  to  find 
legislators  who  will  vote  for  increased  appropriations. 

One  of  the  systems  designed  to  produce  housing  for  the  elderly  extended  complete 
protection  to  the  lender  of  funds  to  build  housing,  plus  a  very  low  interest  rate.  Many  very 
affluent  older  people  have  been  served  by  this  program.  Churches  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, particularly  those  whose  members  are  well-to-do,  rapidly  organized  to  provide  this 
kind  of  facility,  but  there  was  little  effort  to  insist  that  these  residence  centers  relate  to  the 
community.  They  provided  no  meeting  places  for  other  older  people  in  the  community;  no 
meals  were  available  to  other  than  their  own  residents;  no  recreation  was  made  available 
either  to  other  older  people  or  to  poor  people,  though  a  government  subsidy  was  clearly 
involved.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  older  middle  class  taxpayer,  who  has  all  his  life  con- 
tributed to  the  welfare  of  others,  an  opportunity  to  use  government  to  solve  some  of  his  own 
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very  real  problems  seemed  only  just.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  older  poor  and  many  others 
in  the  local  community,  including  supporters  of  organizations  that  contributed  to  the  welfare 
of  the  sick,  shut-in,  recreationless,  and  otherwise  deprived  older  people  this  program  was  an 
affront.  Though  legislation  clearly  indicates  that  this  program  should  go  on,  an  administra- 
tive decision  to  withdraw  it  has  been  made. 

Obviously  there  is  no  easy  solution  to  this  situation,  but  it  is  clear  that  without  support 
at  the  community  level  most  government  programs  will  fail,  either  because  they  cannot  com- 
mand the  resources  there  that  are  necessary  or  because  rebellion  at  the  grass  roots  results 
in  their  political  destruction.  Two  kinds  of  response  have  emerged.  One  emphasizes  local 
coordination  of  effort;  the  other,  coordination  from  Washington  or  another  power  center. 

There  have  been  sporadic  efforts  in  a  number  of  States  to  create  advisory  commit- 
tees at  the  local  level  that  will  make  themselves  familiar  with  government  programs  for  the 
elderly  interpret  them,  and  attempt  to  modify  relationships  between  these  government  pro- 
grams and  others.  In  part  this  has  been  self-defeating.  In  many  communities  there  are  local 
committees  connected  with  the  schools,  welfare,  mental  health,  the  blind,  the  retarded,  the 
handicapped,  and  others  whom  various  government  agencies  have  been  established  to  help. 
Family  Service  often  expects  to  serve  and  to  champion  older  people  through  its  own  com- 
mittee or  board.  So  while  in  some  cases  an  advisory  committee  on  aging  has  become  the 
accepted  voice,  in  many  others  there  is  a  veritable  babel  of  tongues  speaking  in  behalf  of 
specific  groups  of  older  people. 

In  larger  communities  the  neglect  of  the  aging  by  other  community  agencies  has  given 
rise  to  renewed  interest  and  activity  in  special  organization  on  their  behalf.  Government  has 
encouraged  this  movement.  Under  support  from  O.E.O.,  the  National  Council  on  Aging  has 
encouraged  a  number  of  C.A.P.  (Community  Action  Program)  efforts  to  induce  various  agen- 
cies to  give  greater  attention  to  older  people  in  their  own  community.  Ohio  has  awarded  a 
Title  III  grant  in  Cincinnati  to  support  a  council  on  aging  within  the  planning  division  of  the 
Community  Chest  with  the  hope  that  this  will  demonstrate  the  desirability  of  its  continuation. 
This  council  will  make  special  efforts  to  get  appropriate  grants  in  support  of  projects  for 
older  persons  in  various  Community  Chest  agencies.  It  will  also  serve  as  an  advocate  on  be- 
half of  older  people  among  these  agencies,  and  it  will  carry  on  informational  and  other  public 
relations  services  through  mass  media. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  a  mayor's  commission  or  committee  undertakes  the  func- 
tion of  coordinating  government  and  private  organizations.  For  example,  Chicago  in  1957 
created  a  75-member  Commission  for  Senior  Citizens  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  be  the  focal 
point  for  activity  in  behalf  of  older  people.  It  emphasized  preretirement  planning,  but  its 
primary  service  was  public  information  and  advocacy  of  various  programs.  In  1966  the  city 
council  passed  an  ordinance  making  the  Commission  for  Senior  Citizens  an  operating  agency. 
In  1968  this  commission,  now  the  Division  for  Senior  Citizens,  became  part  of  the  Chicago 
Department  of  Human  Relations.  Today  it  has  a  full-time  director,  a  relatively  large  staff, 
and  a  budget  of  $750,000,  including  $325,000  of  local  money.  A  number  of  other  cities  have 
made  parallel  moves.  There  is  increasing  agitation  for  national  programs  that  by-pass  State 
government  and  deal  directly  with  the  cities,  in  which  an  increasing  proportion  of  older  people 
live.  There  is  perhaps  no  prototype  coordinating  agency  that  will  best  fit  the  needs  of  all  com- 
munities, but  the  Conference  should  deal  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  need  for  such  organiza- 
tion at  the  local  level. 

Early  in  his  presidential  campaign  President  Nixon  emphasized  the  desirability  of 
making  more  effective  use  of  volunteers  in  behalf  of  all  kinds  of  people  in  need  of  help. 
Shortly  after  his  election  he  named  a  task  force  to  study  what  proposals  could  be  made  for 
such  a  program.  In  1969  he  announced  his  intention  to  create  a  nonprofit,  nonpolitical  National 
Center  for  Voluntary  Action.  He  also  officially  set  up  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Action,  headed  by  H.U.D.  Secretary  Romney.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  number  of  outstand- 
ing leaders  a  national  program  for  voluntary  action  is  being  formulated.  The  Center  is  now 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  "Bud"  Wilkinson.  He  has  indicated  that  it  will  serve  primarily 
as  the  catalyst  and  coordinator  among  the  large  number  of  voluntary  organizations— which, 
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of  course,  include  those  particularly  concerned  with  problems  of  the  aging.  An  Office  of 
Voluntary  Action  has  been  set  up  in  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  the  responsibility  of  inter- 
relating State,  county,  and  local  government  activities,  while  the  Cabinet  Committee  is  to 
coordinate  Federal  Government  activities  relative  to  voluntary  organizations.  All  will  attempt 
to  relate  more  effectively  the  host  of  volunteer  organizations  throughout  the  country.  The 
Conference  should  note  the  progress  these  new  organizations  are  making  in  order  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  interests  of  older  people  are  going  to  be  served  as  well  in  this  way  as  they 
might  be  through  some  other  kind  of  organization  that  the  Conference  might  wish  to  see 
created. 

C.  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  PRESENT  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 
1.  Federal  Government 

Earlier  discussion  in  this  paper  began  with  the  older  person  in  the  community.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  look  at  the  way  government,  in  response  to  various  kinds  of  influences,  is 
set  up  and  how  various  branches  of  the  national  government  relate  to  each  other,  to  the  State 
and  to  the  local  government. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  now  easy  to  see  that  various  needs  of  older 
people  have  been  met  with  greater  or  lesser  success  by  other  kinds  of  organization.  We  need 
to  remember  that  the  national  government  is  not  affected  by  nor  does  it  deal  with  all  of  the 
needs  of  older  people.  What  is  successfully  provided  by  the  family,  the  church,  the  market, 
voluntary  agencies,  and  other  branches  of  government  need  not  be  supplied  by  the  national 
government.  What  Washington  deals  with  then  is  a  limited  set  of  needs  that  are  shared  by 
old  people;  not  all  of  the  needs  nor  all  of  the  elders  are  its  concern.  Moreover,  only  those  in- 
fluences powerful  enough  to  move  it  into  action  are  served.  Perhaps  as  a  helpful  analogy, 
we  can  think  of  all  of  the  other  institutions  as  being  strainers  or  nets  that  screen  out  older 
people  with  particular  sets  of  needs  by  providing  sufficiently  for  them;  the  unsatisfied  residue, 
however,  is  not  able  to  claim  attention  from  the  national  government.  These  people  with  these 
unmet  needs  may  in  fact  be  the  most  necessitous,  but  political  power  is  not  necessarily 
created  in  direct  proportion  to  the  need  for  it.  Given,  then,  the  two  influences,  one  extinguish- 
ing the  necessity  for  attention  at  the  national  level,  the  other  selecting  for  attention  at  that 
level  only  such  clients  as  have  the  political  clout  to  compete  against  others  for  limited  funds, 
personnel,  and  facilities,  the  national  government  may  be  dealing,  not  with  the  whole  aged 
person,  but  with  a  kind  of  caricature  of  such  a  person.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  this  fact. 

Movements  are  constantly  being  fomented  that  presume  that  there  is  some  way  to 
get  a  national  government  agency  that  will  "put  it  all  together,"  but  these  efforts  have  been 
continuously  thwarted.  One  interpretation  frequently  cited  is  that  representatives  of  the  aging 
are  being  deliberately  deceived  by  candidates  for  office.  Another  is  that  those  candidates 
when  actually  placed  in  positions  have  only  limited  power.  Furthermore,  the  candidates  must 
respond  to  many  different  groups,  each  contending.for  action  it  considers  to  be  legitimate 
for  its  own  cause.  Administrators  must  also  deal  with  a  number  of  other  organizations  that 
presently  serve  older  people.  Some  of  them  are  strong  in  their  own  right  and  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  government  administrator.  They  must  also  deal  with  the  existing  bureaucratic  and 
legal  structure,  which  seldom  corresponds  exactly  with  the  more  or  less  ideal  setup  that  is 
proposed  by  people  with  only  one  set  of  interests  and  one  set  of  clients  in  mind  and  with  not 
much  reliable  knowledge  about  government  structure  or  processes.  What  we  are  saying  here 
in  greater  detail  is  what  was  said  at  the  outset— any  organization  must  serve  a  number  of 
sets  of  people  with  differing  power,  objectives,  and  constituencies.  The  national  govern- 
ment is  no  exception  to  that  rule;  so  failure  to  achieve  campaign  promises  does  not  neces- 
sarily evidence  deceit  and/or  complicity. 

A  second  concern  of  the  Conference  should  be  to  recognize  the  difference  between 
advocacy  and  administration.  It  might  be  possible  to  create  a  single  focus  in  the  national 
government  for  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the  elders.  This  would  make  it  easier  to  create 
an  image  that  would  make  their  needs  more  visible  to  the  public,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
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Administration.  Its  success  would,  however,  depend  heavily  upon  its  ability  to  demonstrate 
that  all  those  interested  in  meeting  the  various  needs  of  the  aging  had  agreed  upon  a  set  of 
priorities.  To  a  degree,  that  is  what  happened  in  regard  to  Medicare.  Under  such  conditions, 
very  great  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  both  branches  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, but  past  experience  has  shown  little  evidence  that  such  a  set  of  priorities  can  be  es- 
tablished. As  our  earlier  discussion  has  evidenced,  many  of  the  groups  that  serve  many  of 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  priority  given  their  general  cause, 
such  as  mental  health,  housing,  nutrition,  recreation,  and  so  on.  They  do  not  wish  to  down- 
grade achievement  in  these  fields  in  order  to  elevate  other  concerns  of  the  aging.  It  is  this 
diversity  among  the  advocates  that  makes  it  difficult  to  create  a  single  voice.  The  bureau- 
cracies that  serve  the  national  organizations  are  judged  by  their  member  employers  on  the 
basis  of  their  success  in  pursuing  the  cause  for  which  the  organization  was  created.  These 
representatives  find  that  they  can,  over  a  period  of  time,  establish  an  identity  before  one 
government  bureau  or  Congressional  committee.  The  politicians  and  the  bureaucrats  test 
the  reliability  of  the  evidence  they  produce,  the  validity  of  their  statements  about  what  their 
clients  want,  and  perhaps  what  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  get  it.  Their  credibility,  however, 
extends  only  to  a  limited  number  of  people  in  the  government  who  have  the  power  to  recom- 
mend or  oppose  their  proposals.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  appear  before 
those  who  know  them  or  before  other  people  in  government  as  special  pleaders  for  the 
aging,  willing  to  lower  the  priority  demanded  for  the  cause  with  which  they  are  primarily 
identified  in  order  to  secure  higher  priority  for  the  aging. 

There  has  been  continual  discourse  as  to  the  place  in  the  government  structure  that 
should  be  held  by  the  chief  advocate  for  the  aging.  Presently  the  Commissioner  on  Aging, 
head  of  the  Administration  on  Aging,  which  is  one  of  the  subsystems  within  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  branch  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
also  been  given  the  title  Special  Assistant  to  the  President.  The  Conference  will  have  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  degree  to  which  this  latter  designation  has,  in  fact,  increased  the  effective 
influence  he  has  had  either  within  the  Administration  or  in  legislation  that  deals  with  older 
people. 

President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Aging  gave  its  highest  priority  to  the  creation  of  an 
Office  on  Aging  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  This  office  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  develop  a  national  policy  on  aging,  to  oversee  the  planning  and  evaluation 
of  all  Federal  activities  related  to  aging,  to  coordinate  such  activities,  to  recommend  priorities 
to  the  President,  and  to  encourage  Federal  agencies  to  undertake  research  and  manpower 
preparation.  Some  of  these  activities  can  clearly  be  labeled  advocacy.  At  the  present  time  the 
Administration  utilizes  the  services  of  an  advisory  committee  on  older  Americans  to  help 
perform  some  of  the  suggested  services.  It  consists  of  15  members  who  "are  experienced  in 
or  have  a  demonstrated  particular  interest  in  special  problems  of  aging."  The  Secretary  of 
H.E.W.  can  also  appoint  Technical  Advisory  Committees  as  he  sees  the  desirability  of  or 
necessity  for  such  services.  Presumably  the  Office  of  Aging  could  make  use  of  similar  serv- 
ices; the  chief  issue  in  this  connection  is  the  degree  to  which  this  would  be  a  better  arrange- 
ment than  now  exists. 

The  new  office,  if  created,  is  given  considerable  administrative  power.  If  it  were  to 
carry  out  its  mandate,  it  would  become  a  kind  of  second  voice  at  the  top  of  each  department 
involved  in  service  to  the  aging.  Unless  it  had  considerable  authority  from  the  President 
himself,  there  would  be  difficulty  in  exerting  any  considerable  power  over  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  involved  departments. 

Presently  the  heads  of  the  Departments  of  Transportation;  Labor;  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  Agriculture;  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity make  up  the  President's  Council  on  Aging.  This  body  is  expected  to  coordinate  the 
services  of  the  departments  they  represent  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  Presumably 
the  Task  Force  did  not  judge  that  the  Council  was  doing  the  job  as  well  as  could  be  done  from 
a  special  office  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The  Conference  will  need  to  debate 
whether  such  an  Office  could  in  fact  be  effective  in  this  endeavor  or  whether  the  effort  to 
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secure  such  a  position  would  use  up  much  of  the  influence  available  to  the  aging  and,  even 
if  it  were  successful,  could  produce  only  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  There  have  already  been  some 
strong  dissents  to  the  idea  of  spending  any  great  amount  of  effort  to  achieve  this  goal,  so 
the  issue  still  remains  a  controversial  one. 

Let  us,  then,  turn  away  from  these  to  other  questions  about  national  organization  or 
reorganization.  There  are  a  number  of  proposals  designed  to  solve  difficulties  presently 
thought  to  be  primarily  a  matter  of  the  way  administration  is  carried  on.  One  set  relates  to 
the  way  functions  dealing  with  needs  of  the  aging  should  be  distributed  among  agencies  at 
the  national  level;  the  other,  the  way  effective  organization  within  agencies  can  be  increased 
or  enhanced.  When  the  Administration  on  Aging  was  created,  some  of  its  supporters  hoped 
that  it  would  become  the  administrator  of  all  of  the  services  the  national  government  would 
provide  for  the  older  people.  However,  as  more  funds  have  become  available  to  create  new 
services,  these  have,  for  the  most  part,  come  under  control  of  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. As  we  have  noted,  there  are  numerous  agencies  that  provide  services  to  the  aging. 
These  services  are  delivered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  program  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. Even  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  there  are  numerous 
subsystems,  such  as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  National  Institute  for  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  that  carry  on  programs  that  are  supposed  to  serve  older 
people  along  with  people  of  other  ages.  Moreover,  one  of  the  proposals  of  the  Presidential 
Task  Force  would  give  to  Social  Security,  rather  than  to  the  Administration  on  Aging,  authority 
to  determine  eligibility  for  Family  Assistance  and  payments  to  the  elderly  if  and  when  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  should  go  into  operation.  The  Task  Force  also  proposes  a  separate 
unit  for  Housing  of  the  Elderly,  not  in  A.o.A.,  but  within  H.U.D.  It  proposes  a  joint  program 
between  A.o.A.,  H.U.D.,  and  O.E.O.  to  develop  multi-purpose  senior  centers.  Efforts  to 
transfer  functions  for  the  aging  from  more  powerful  agencies  to  the  Administration  on  Aging 
have  in  the  past  proved  to  be  futile.  In  fact,  some  functions,  like  training,  which  is  a  major 
activity  of  A.o.A.  carried  out  under  Title  V  of  the  Older  American  Act,  are  also  being  conducted 
by  NICHD,  NIMH,  the  Office  of  Education  (vocational  education),  the  Department  of  Labor, 
O.E.O.  (through  contract  with  private  organizations),  and  still  other  Federal  agencies. 

While  there  has  been  considerable  agitation  over  these  developments,  they  have 
continued  under  two  different  administrations,  and  there  is  no  strong  movement  discernible 
at  present  to  reverse  them.  The  States,  under  Title  III,  have  also  undertaken  training  pro- 
grams parallel  to  those  of  the  Administration  on  Aging.  A  perhaps  inadequate  sampling  of 
opinion  among  knowledgeable  people  in  the  field  indicates  satisfaction  with,  rather  than 
opposition  to,  this  latter  move  toward  decentralization.  The  Conference  should,  in  its  pre- 
liminary stages,  attempt  to  assess  these  trends,  for  they  deprive  the  central  portion  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  of  some  of  the  most  effective  means  it  has  had  at  its  command  to 
bring  programs  both  at  the  national  and  State  level  into  some  kind  of  conformity  with  the 
best  informed  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  most  effective  way  to  serve  the  aging. 

2.  Regional 

Recently  geographic  decentralization  has  also  weakened  the  control  A.o.A.  can  ex- 
ercise from  Washington.  There  are  ten  regional  branches  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Each  is  headed  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner,  who  is  in  charge  of  most  of 
the  administration  in  the  field.  The  Administration  on  Aging  is  in  each  region,  as  it  is  in  Wash- 
ington, a  part  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  It  is  headed  by  an  Associate  Regional 
Commissioner  for  Aging.  Distribution  of  control  among  programs  between  Washington  and 
the  regions  varies.  For  example,  the  initial  grants  for  training  under  Title  V  are  still  made  in 
Washington,  but  the  field  supervision  is  done  by  the  Associate  Regional  Commissioner  for 
Aging,  who  also  determines  whether  or  not  the  grants  are  to  be  renewed.  This  distribution, 
however  effective  it  may  be,  deprives  the  Director  of  Training  of  the  opportunity  to  examine 
closely  the  results  of  the  decisions  he  has  made  in  granting  initial  awards  and  thus  learn 
which  of  the  grants  have  been  most  successful  and  more  importantly,  why.  On  the  other 
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hand,  it  gives  the  Regional  Office  a  chance  to  see  how  effective  training  is,  in  relation  to  the 
programs  for  which  trainees  are  being  prepared. 

The  Regional  Offices  do  not  have  any  kind  of  politically  defined  entities  from  which 
to  gather  strength.  They  must  relate  to  State  Commissioners,  who  even  though  they  may  be 
weak,  relative  to  other  Departments  in  their  own  State,  at  least  have  a  constituency  that  may 
be  able  to  influence  State  legislators  and  congressmen.  The  only  real  control  the  Regional 
Representative  can  exercise  is  through  his  ability  to  authorize  or  withhold  the  renewal  of 
grants.  A  large  part  of  what  the  States  receive  comes  through  Title  III.  Appropriations  are 
initially  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  older  people  in  each  state,  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  older  people  in  the  whole  country;  so  at  best  the  Regional  Associate 
Commissioner  can  only  refuse  some  particular  grant  from  this  source.  Persuasion  and  pro- 
fessional consultation,  when  they  are  sought,  are  the  only  means  available  to  the  Regional 
Associate  on  Aging  in  his  effort  to  see  that  the  purposes  expressed  by  the  national  govern- 
ment are,  in  fact,  being  carried  out.  Yet  there  is  effort  from  Washington  to  emphasize  de- 
tailed planning.  As  we  have  seen,  a  very  increasingly  large  part  of  services  to  older  people 
are  carried  on  from  sources  that  cannot  be  controlled  by  government  at  the  regional  or  even 
the  State  level.  The  Conference  must  scrutinize  such  planning  to  see  how  effective  it  is, 
whether  it  threatens  to  prevent  innovative  and  creative  activity  at  the  grass  roots,  or  whether 
in  fact  control  is  so  weak  as  to  make  planning  a  mere  paper  operation. 

3.  State  Government 

When  we  turn  to  activity  for  the  aging  at  the  State  level  we  find  that,  compared  with 
the  kinds  of  activity  the  States  carry  on  in  connection  with  such  services  as  education,  welfare, 
public  health,  transportation,  and  other  of  their  major  functions,  service  and  administration 
specifically  designed  for  the  older  people  are  extremely  limited.  The  average  professional 
staff  of  those  administrative  bodies  that  are  commonly  referred  to  as  State  Agencies  on 
Aging  numbers  no  more  than  five  or  six  persons.  In  roughly  two-fifths  of  the  States  the  staff 
serves  a  commission-type  unit  on  aging,  which  has  been  organized  independently  of  "regular 
line"  departments.  The  more  common  organizational  structure  in  the  aging  field  is  a  bureau 
or  division  "layered"  within  a  broad  functional  department,  usually  Welfare,  and  thereby 
more  or  less  removed  from  the  purview  of  the  department  head  and,  indeed,  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  executive  branch.  Even  in  those  few  States  where  services  to  the  aging  have  been 
accorded  organizational  visibility— in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  a  Department  rank; 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  a  place  in  the  Governor's  Office— the  Agency  on  Aging  does  not 
wield  great  influence.  In  most  States,  the  choice  of  the  agency  where  the  aging  will  receive 
primary  consideration  seems  to  be  related  to  the  vagaries  of  personality  or  to  historical  acci- 
dent. The  State  budget  is  frequently  limited  to  the  matching  funds  required  to  get  Federal 
money,  though  that  situation  is  improving  somewhat. 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  it  is  clear  why  the  State  Agency  on  Aging  is  weak. 
The  one  program  for  older  people  carrying  the  largest  burden  and  corresponding  influence 
Social  Security  (including  Health  Insurance  Benefits)  operates  almost  exclusive  of  State 
participation.  Another  significant  Federal  program  in  housing  operates  largely  independent 
of  State  involvement.  What  is  left,  though  considerable,  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total 
spent  by  government  in  behalf  of  older  people.  As  compared  with  most  Welfare  programs, 
which  depend  heavily  on  involvement  of  State,  county,  and  local  government,  work  for  the 
aging  as  a  separate  group  under  a  special  agency  is  small  potatoes.  The  single  program  for 
the  aging  that  still  carries  considerable  Federal  funding,  A.F.A.,  is  seldom  administered  by 
the  State  Commissioner  on  Aging,  but  rather  by  the  State  Welfare  or  Human  Resources 
Department.  State  Commissions  are  largely  composed  of  amateurs,  who  are  often  unpaid, 
so  the  small  professional  staff  must  carry  on  without  much  additional  help,  except  what  they 
are  able  to  borrow  from  other  agencies  or  divisions.  Title  III  funding  has  helped  enormously. 
It  has  provided  money  for  administration  far  in  excess  of  that  which  the  State  is  required  to 
put  up.  Through  these  funds  the  State  has  made  grants  available  to  both  older  voluntary 
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organizations  and  to  the  new  ones  that  have  grown  up  as  resources  to  help  them  get  started 
have  become  available.  Aging  is  beginning  to  develop  a  constituency. 

A  great  many  of  the  grants  have  been  used  to  provide  funds  for  multi-purpose  senior 
centers.  These,  as  we  indicated  earlier,  become  bases  not  only  for  service,  but  also  for  ad- 
vocacy. Other  State  grants  have  gone  for  services,  such  as  "meals  on  wheels,"  transporta- 
tion, and  recreation,  administered  by  local  agencies  that  could  not  without  these  funds 
provide  such  service.  New  services  have  been  provided  in  housing  units.  Title  III  money  has 
helped  create  community  centers.  If  and  when  community  health  centers  get  the  support 
that  was  seen  for  them  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
decision  as  to  just  how  much  ancillary  service  can  be  provided  for  those  centers  from  Title 
III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  will  increasingly  have  to  be  made.  All  of  these  activities  have 
the  effect  of  providing  sources  of  advocacy. 

Through  governors'  conferences,  regional  forums,  and  use  of  such  media  as  are  avail- 
able to  them,  the  most  active  State  Commissions  have  produced  an  enthusiastic  set  of  elders 
who  begin  to  be  aware  of  their  political  potential.  While  State  employees  are  not  permitted 
to  involve  themselves  in  political  action  for  the  aging,  the  recipients  of  grants  wear  other 
hats,  and  they  can  educate  the  voter  and  get  out  the  vote.  The  result  is,  in  organizational 
term's,  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  politically  advantageous  at  the  State  level  to  support,  if  only 
verbally,  State  programs  for  the  aging.  Where,  as  in  many  cases  it  is  true,  the  three-year  dem- 
onstration under  Title  III  has  produced  an  active  constituency,  local  projects  are  now  being 
funded  locally,  and  Community  Chest  and  similar  organizations  are  beginning  to  give  greater 
attention  to  their  preservation  or  enlargement  of  these  projects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rule  that  requires  these  projects  to  become  self-supporting 
after  three  years  hits  heavily  the  very  people  who  most  need  them.  Present  rules  permit  the 
States  to  continue  funding  for  a  fourth  year  on  a  50  percent  matching  basis.  This  has  pre- 
served some  projects  that  otherwise  would  have  failed.  But  in  the  circumstance  of  very  limited 
funding  it  also  prevents  other  groups  who  had  never  been  funded  from  getting  started  at 
all.  Largely  the  issue  before  the  Conference  in  this  area  is  a  substantive  one.  But  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  policy  has  the  potential  to  affect  organization,  and  the  organizational  aspects 
of  these  policies  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 

4.  Local  Government 

Local  government  covers  units  like  the  great  cities  and  the  smallest  county  or  hamlet. 
Obviously  the  generalizations  we  make  do  not  fit  all  of  these  governments. 

We  have  mentioned  the  organization  set  up  by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago.  New  York  also 
has  an  Office  for  the  Aging  in  the  Mayor's  office.  It  has  been  particularly  active  in  reference 
to  transportation  and  housing  but  has  also  provided  a  wide  variety  of  other  services.  Other 
cities  have  built  up  services  for  the  aging,  often  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  States  in  which 
they  are  located  have  shown  little  enthusiasm  for  such  organization.  At  least  one  spokesman 
for  the  National  Association  of  State  Units  on  Aging  has  proposed  that  funds  be  directly 
allocated  to  cities  as  such,  without  scrutiny  or  control  by  the  State.  This  proposal  has  also 
received  support  elsewhere.  This  solution  may  be  one  that  is  growing,  and  the  issue  will 
undoubtedly  receive  attention  by  the  Conference. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  a  very  large  part  of  the  needs  of  older  people  are  met 
by  agencies  other  than  those  specially  designed  to  serve  them.  There  is  a  set  of  older  people 
who  have  special  needs.  These  include  those  with  physical  handicaps  not  peculiarly  related 
to  aging,  such  as  blindness.  Sometimes  States  handle  these  services  directly.  So,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Rehabilitation  Service  often  does  not  try  to  maintain  an  agency  in  each  town  or 
even  county.  It  operates  on  an  individual  basis  from  an  office  that  may  serve  several  counties 
and  many  towns  and  villages.  Care  of  the  blind,  apart  from  income  payments  made  through 
some  kind  of  welfare  setup,  is  very  often  in  the  control  of  a  regional  officer  who  makes  special 
arrangements  with  doctors,  teachers,  and  others  who  are  prepared  to  extend  professional 
aid  to  those  who  cannot  see. 

The  largest  group  of  those  needing  aid  are  people  whose  income  is  inadequate,  whose 
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family  is  unable  to  or  uninterested  in  extending  help  to  them.  A  large  part  of  this  care  is  ex- 
tended by  private  agencies.  Welfare  departments  are  expected  to  care  for  the  rest.  These 
departments  vary  tremendously  in  their  size  and  in  their  ability  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problems  they  are  expected  to  solve.  Mingled  together  are  programs  for  children,  for  adults, 
for  people  who  are  disturbed,  dependent,  and  otherwise  incapable  of  handling  their  own 

problems.  ,  .  . . 

Inevitably  welfare  has  come  to  be  associated  with  some  kind  of  moral  weakness,  and 
those  who  administer  the  program  are  often  regarded  either  as  softhearted  do-gooders  or 
unfeeling  bureaucrats.  So  those  among  the  aging  who  do  not  feel  that  their  own  limitations 
derive  from  anything  for  which  they  ought  to  be  blamed  resent  having  to  get  services  from 
welfare  Yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  taxpayer,  and  even  the  administrator,  the  creation 
of  special  sets  of  means  to  deal  with  those  who  differ  from  their  fellows  only  in  being  older 
seems  a  waste  of  money  and  resources. 

The  creation  of  multi-purpose  senior  centers  provides  a  focus  that  has  in  some  cases 
provided  some  of  the  services  of  a  Welfare  agency  but  that  as  yet  does  not  have  the  welfare 
image  Direct  connection  with  a  department  of  State  government  that  is  not  a  part  of  Wel- 
fare—at least  in  the  minds  of  older  people— permits  many  older  people  to  accept  and  to  share 
in  giving  services  that  they  otherwise  could  accept  only  by  debasing  their  own  self-image. 
This  may  in  fact,  account  in  part  for  the  comparatively  great  success  such  centers,  when 
well  manned,  have  had.  Perhaps  this  kind  of  center  should  be  the  chosen  instrument  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  to  deliver  such  of  its  funds  and  services  as  are  provided  through 
the  local  community.  These  centers  are  at  times  directly  supported  by  county,  town,  or  city 
government.  They  are  also  sponsored  by  churches,  fraternal  organizations,  unions,  and  other 
associations  The  Conference  should  examine  the  record  to  see  what  is  common  to  the 
successful  and  to  the  unsuccessful  ones  so  that  the  best  features  of  all  may  be  preserved 
and  enhanced.  At  the  moment  the  centers  are  too  new  to  provide  a  definite  prototype. 

One  State,  California,  has  been  supplying  services  by  hiring  local  Aides  to  the  Aging 
in  many  small  communities  that  it  otherwise  could  not  as  adequately  serve.  These  aides 
are  older  people  who,  having  retired,  have  time  to  give  to  others.  They  receive  a  salary  or 
wage  low  enough  to  avoid  deductions  from  their  Social  Security  payments.  Results  are  re- 
ported to  be  excellent.  A  very  high  quality  person  is  often  recruited,  who  puts  in  far  more 
hours  than  he  can  be  paid  for.  It  may  be  that,  particularly  in  towns  or  cities  where  there  is 
no  desire  for  or  are  no  sufficient  assets  to  support  a  multi-purpose  center,  this  kind  of  local 
representation  will  become  more  general. 

Another  alternative  to  be  examined  is  the  relationship  between  older  people  and  the 
new  Welfare  plan.  It  is  possible  that  some  satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  created  that  will 
take  away  the  "taint  of  WelfarisrrT-perhaps  the  "workfare"  state-yet  will  permit  joint  use 
of  facilities  without  causing  the  problems  involved  at  present  in  delivery  of  services  to  the 
aging. 
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V.  ISSUES 

Those  who  initially  created  the  political  institutions  under  which  we  live  had  reason 
to  fear  the  power  of  government.  They  therefore  limited  its  functions  to  those  they  felt  to  be 
absolutely  necessary.  They  did  not  expect  government  to  have  a  hand  in  creating  new  values 
for  the  people  nor  to  assume  additional  functions.  This  point  of  view  is  still  held  by  some 
people  Even  though  over  time  the  rest  of  American  civilization  has  changed  they  object 
strenuously  to  efforts  by  those  who  hold  office  in  government  to  advocate  change.  They  par- 
ticularly object  to  efforts  to  produce  change  that  would  increase  the  power  of  those  very 
government  agents  that  are  pressing  for  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  apparent  that  govern- 
ment aid  has  been  sought  and  secured  with  increasing  frequency  by  all  kinds  of  groups. 
Moreover  once  government  has  undertaken  to  give  that  aid  it  has  also  become  involved  in 
efforts  to  maintain  or  expand  it.  Various  branches  of  government  were  deliberately  created 
not  only  to  serve  existing  needs  of  various  segments  of  the  population  such  as  farmers, 
bankers  veterans,  workers,  businessmen,  Indians,  women,  and  children  but  also  to  advo- 
cate new  policies  and  agencies  that  would  advance  their  cause.  So  even  though  there  are 
strong  proponents  of  the  idea  that  government  should  have  no  part  in  advocating  govern- 
ment or  other  aid  to  any  one  set  of  people,  such  as  the  elderly,  the  course  of  our  history  is 
filled  with  the  appearances  of  agencies  which  do  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  defending 
and  advancing  just  such  special  interests.  One  of  the  major  issues,  then,  is- 

issue  1. 

Given  the  present  need  for  strong  advocacy  of  the  interests  of 
older  people,  should  public  agencies  act  as  forceful  advocates 
for  the  elderly?  A  secondary  issue  is:  how  can  public  agencies  on 
aging  (at  each  government  level)  be  organized  so  as  to  promote 
individual,  family,  and  voluntary  and  community   responsibility 
and  action? 
There  are  some  who  hold  that  those  who  propose  to  enlarge  the  function  of  advocacy 
within  government  are  subverting  basic  principles  on  which  our  government  was  founded. 
They  want  to  reduce  rather  than  to  increase  advocacy.  Others  take  the  position  that  the  very 
success  of  our  government  derives  from  its  ability  not  only  to  respond  to  change  but  to  initiate 
and  foster  it-  they  point  out  that  its  whole  history  is  involved  in  change.  Government  has 
responded  first  to  the  efforts  of  people  who  felt  that  their  needs  were  such  that  they  either 
could  not  be  met  without  use  of  the  power  of  government,  or  that  they  could  better  be  served 
through  government  than  through  any  other  instrument  available  to  them.  As  government 
responded  to  these  needs  it  created  offices  that  are  occupied  by  change  agents.  Very  often 
these  officeholders  are  chosen  by  and  beholden  to  those  they  served.  The  downward  flow 
of  government  power  and  resources  thus  helps  create  channels  through  which  feedback 
from  the  experiences  of  people  dealing  with  government  can  reach  back  up  to  the  fountain 
heads  of  power.  This  results  either  in  support  for  the  new  means  (and  their  enlargement) 
or  their  disappearance  (or  reduction).  The  response  of  the  people  being  served  to  what 
government  is  doing  for  them  is  channeled  upward  and  thus  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
way  in  which  government  is  adjusted  to  better  serve  people's  needs.  In  this  view,  efforts  to 
promote  the  well  being  of  older  people,  far  from  being  subversive,  are  typical  of  the  very 
means  by  which  our  government  is  kept  alive  and  effective. 

For  those  who  distrust  the  use  of  government  as  advocate,  the  second  part  of  the 
question  we  have  posed  needs  no  discussion.  But  for  those  who  accept  the  idea  that  govern- 
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ment  can  and  should  advocate  the  interests  of  older  people  the  means  to  this  end  do  need 
exploration. 

The  record  to  date  indicates  that  the  most  effective  means  to  advocate  the  interests 
of  the  aging  are  those  that  are  rooted  in  the  local  community.  They  may  be  initiated  at  the 
top,  but  those  that  go  directly  to  the  older  people  and  their  sponsors  at  the  place  where  they 
live  are  more  effective  than  those  that  take  a  more  derivative  route.  They  are  also  more  ef- 
fective when  they  are  combined  with  other  activities  of  older  people.  Since  personal  inter- 
action is  a  basic  need,  it  is  in  situations  where  this  goes  on  that  one  can  most  easily  discern 
what  their  needs  are. 

It  is  in  groups  composed  of  older  people  sharing  with  each  other  in  various  activities 
that  ideas  are  demonstrated  and  tested  and  if  proved  attractive  can  be  supported  in  action. 
Senior  centers,  for  example,  offer  a  place  where  the  elders  can  combine  their  resources  to 
influence  all  kinds  of  agencies— be  they  private  enterprises,  voluntary  agencies,  or  local, 
State,  and  national  governments.  They  also  provide  channels  for  the  flow  of  information  from 
various  sources  and,  with  modifications,  move  them  on  to  other  places  from  which  action 
can  come.  They  influence  grass  roots  politics  through  various  means,  including  voting,  and 
over  time  may  become  a  political  constituency  to  which  all  kinds  of  organizations  must  re- 
spond. Sometimes  churches,  unions,  and  fraternal  associations  play  a  similar  role  in  creating 
and  mediating  emergent  values.  Generally  they  are  more  independent  of  the  influence  of 
government  and  therefore  less  amenable  to  it  than  are  agencies  devoted  peculiarly  to  the 
aging. 

Even  while  the  attitudes  of  individuals  are  being  channeled  in  this  way,  the  provision 
at  each  level  of  government  of  an  office  clearly  intended  to  speak  for  the  interests  of  older 
people  is  also  held  to  be  a  necessity.  Spokesmen  for  other  interests  are  securely  ensconced 
already.  Those  who  wish  the  government  to  serve  as  their  advocate  must  insist  upon  the 
legitimacy  of  similar  offices  for  the  aging. 

One  of  the  proposals  put  forth  by  President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Aging  is  that 
there  should  be  an  Office  of  Aging  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The  functions 
of  the  Office  would  include  development  of  national  policy  on  aging,  overseeing  of  planning 
and  evaluation  of  Federal  activities  related  to  aging,  coordination  of  such  activities,  and 
recommending  priorities  to  the  President.  At  present,  the  current  Commissioner  on  Aging, 
Administration  on  Aging,  undertakes  to  perform  some  of  these  functions  as  "Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  the  Aging." 

Past  efforts  to  maintain  an  advocate  for  older  people  at  the  executive  level  have  been 
frustrated.  Those  who  want  such  an  agency  must  recommend  feasible  policies  and  be  pre- 
pared to  exert  more  political  clout.  The  major  alternative  is  for  the  advocates  on  behalf  of 
the  aging  to  operate  at  the  same  level  in  the  U.S.  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  as  do  repre- 
sentatives of,  say,  children. 

Whatever  the  level  at  which  the  advocates  operate  they  must  decide  how  much  of  the 
available  resources  are  to  go  directly  to  individual  old  people  in  the  form  of  services  or  money, 
and  how  much  is  to  be  used  to  foster  the  growth  of  private  initiative  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. The  success  of  projects  supported  with  funds  provided  under  Title  III  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  seems  to  be  closely  related  to  their  ability  to  discover  and  channel  local  re- 
sources, which  in  the  aggregate  far  exceed  those  available  to  the  aging  through  State  and 
Federal  government  benefits. 

Thus,  benefits  also  flow  from  creating  local  service  organizations  which  can  become 
strong  advocates.  They  will  influence,  in  turn,  the  kind  and  amount  of  public  support  that  can 
be  secured  for  other  needs-meeting  agencies  that  require  more  complex  organization. 


Issue  2. 


How  should  relationships  between  agencies  in  aging  and  other 
public  agencies  be  organized  to  respond  more  effectively  to  the 
needs  of  older  people  at  community,  State,  and  national  levels? 
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One  answer  is  the  proposal  that  all  of  the  functions  of  government  that  deal  with  the 
needs  of  the  aging  at  each  level  be  concentrated  in  a  single  agency  with  a  budget  and  a  line 
organization  capable  of  carrying  on  those  functions.  Such  an  agency  might  act  independently 
of  the  so-called  "functional"  agencies  that  now  exist— such  as  those  dealing  with  Housing, 
Health,  Income,  and  Education.  Such  an  agency  presumably  would  be  able  to  coordinate 
the  services  at  its  command  so  that  each  would  effectively  relate  to  all  the  others.  Also,  it 
could  speak  for  all  the  aging  before  the  legislative  branches  and  could  provide  an  "image  of 
the  aging"  for  the  public  media.  In  addition,  it  could  seek  to  discover  the  priorities  that  per- 
sist among  the  values  of  older  people  and  could  then  use  the  resources  set  aside  for  them  in 
accordance  with  the  established  priorities.  At  present,  even  when  the  needs  of  older  people 
are  being  considered  by  functional  agencies,  their  wishes  are  frequently  put  aside  in  order 
to  give  priority  to  the  needs  of  other  groups— such  as  the  young  or  middle  aged. 

Opponents  of  an  organization  similar  to  the  one  described  above  point  to  the  fact 
that  in  practice,  particularly  at  the  level  where  services  are  being  delivered,  there  are  not 
enough  older  people  in  most  areas  to  justify  the  provision  of  special  agencies,  buildings, 
equipment,  and  professionals  to  serve  only  those  people.  Consequently,  however  those  at 
the  top  may  try  to  order  priorities— they  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  functional  organiza- 
tions (who  in  fact  deliver  services)  are  frequently  run  by  specialists  in  areas  such  as  health, 
housing,  etc.  These  people  are  responsible  to  users  of  their  services,  some  of  whom  are  not 
old,  and'they  have  their  own  hierarchies  of  values.  The  servitors  also  must  reckon  with  other 
sets  of  influential  such  as  professional  associations,  unions,  banks,  real  estate  owners,  etc. 

The  major  problem  with  this  approach  is  that  the  illusion  of  effective  coordination, 
created  on  paper,  only  serves  to  obscure  what  in  fact  is  likely  to  happen.  The  functional 
agencies  generally  "represent"  the  effective  power  operating  in  our  society.  Consequently, 
the  most  that  those  seeking  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  aging  can  do  is  to  create  pressure  points 
at  which  they  can  exert  the  maximum  influence  at  their  command  to  make  the  service  more 
nearly  approach  that  which  older  people  want.  For  example,  the  ability  to  give  or  withhold 
grants  or  licenses  to  those  who  seek  to  operate  facilities  to  provide  services  for  older  people 
will  in  this  view  more  effectively  serve  the  aging  than  will  efforts  to  create  elaborate,  overall 
controls. 


Issue  3. 

Should  facilities  and  services  be  provided  as  rights  to  which  all 
older  people  are  entitled  or  only  to  those  who  are  victims  of 
especially  adverse  circumstances?  When  facilities  and  services 
are  provided,  how  should  responsibility  for  them  be  divided 
among  the  private  sector,  voluntary  organizations,  and  govern- 
ment agencies? 

In  one  view  the  basic  responsibility  for  his  living  lies  with  the  individual  himself.  If 
he  has  carried  out  his  obligations  to  his  family  and  community,  lived  up  to  the  tenets  of  his 
religion,  become  educated  up  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity,  and  in  general  been  decent  and  hard 
working— he  will  want  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself  in  his  later  years  without  special 
service  being  delivered  to  him  just  because  he  is  old.  Only  those  elders  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  been  deprived  of  family  and  community  support  through  especially  adverse  circum- 
stances might  require  help.  Such  help,  up  to  the  limits  of  the  capacity  of  community  re- 
sources, should  be  extended  through  private  and  voluntary  agencies.  These  agencies,  it  is 
argued,  will  be  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  people  have  lived;  consequently, 
they  can  best  judge  the  likelihood  that  any  aid  extended  will  be  used  wisely.  Many  persons 
think  that  public  agencies  should  come  into  the  picture  only  when  such  resources  are  ex- 
hausted and  then  only  to  prevent  the  elderly  from  falling  into  abject  poverty.  It  is  argued  that 
public  aid  should  go  only  to  the  "vulnerable  aged"  and  that  others  must  "accept  their  lot" 
as  a  reward  or  punishment  for  their  success  or  failure  to  achieve  a  decent  old  age  through 
their  previous  compliance  with  the  legitimate  demands  of  American  society. 
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An  alternate  view  which  has  been  advanced  is  that  by  becoming  old  in  American 
society  one  is  endowed  with  "inalienable  rights."  These  rights  include  a  series  of  oppor- 
tunities, such  as  the  right  to  a  decent  job  which  can  be  performed  in  dignity,  adequate  finan- 
cial resources  in  retirement,  a  comfortable  home,  good  health  facilities,  adequate  nutrition, 
etc.  It  is  argued  that  if  the  private  sector  does  not  provide  these  opportunities,  government 
should  be  required  to  supply  them. 

There  is  no  universal  agreement  as  to  priority  among  the  rights  that  are  held  to  exist. 
So,  even  among  those  who  start  with  the  assumption  that  they  do  exist,  there  is  conflict  as 
to  the  degree  to  which  each  is  to  be  implemented  before  attention  is  given  to  any  or  all  of 
the  others.  In  practice,  many  aged  join  forces  with  middle  aged  or  younger  people  who  seek 
better  housing,  mental  health  facilities,  and  so  on  before  some  other  "right"  sought  by  other 
older  people. 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  those  who  feel  that  it  is  a 
prime  responsibility  of  government  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  older  people  and  those  who 
regard  government  as  a  source  to  which  the  individual  should  appeal  only  when  all  other 
legitimate  resources  have  been  exhausted. 

Probably  most  older  people  will  use  other  resources  before  accepting  what  has  the 
tarnished  image  of  "welfare."  But  a  resource  such  as  "Social  Security"  will  be  willingly  sought 
as  a  "right"  which  has  been  earned,  not  ascribed.  Some  government  services  such  as  the 
provision  of  street  lighting,  parks,  police,  firemen,  water  and  sewage  disposal  will  be  willingly 
accepted  by  even  the  most  rugged  individualist.  The  most  avid  of  those  who  seek  to  obtain 
what  they  hold  to  be  the  "rights"  of  older  people  will  often  choose  to  subordinate  those 
"rights"  to  the  "rights"  of  members  of  their  own  families,  or  a  minority,  a  class,  or  the  nation. 
Thus,  the  issue  is  not  so  much  whether  certain  rights  exist  but  which  rights  are  so  funda- 
mental that  the  government  is  under  a  strong  obligation  to  meaningfully  guarantee  them. 

Issue  4. 

What  is  the  most  desirable  method  of  integrating  or  interrelat- 
ing the  activities  of  overall  agencies  in  aging  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  community  levels? 

The  proponents  of  one  type  of  planning  hold  that  only  when  the  Federal  Government 
is  able  to  control  what  goes  on  at  the  State  and  local  levels  can  there  be  effective  integration 
of  service  to  the  aging.  In  this  view,  experts  who  have  acquired  knowledge  about  how  older 
people  think,  what  they  want,  and  what  resources  exist  to  satisfy  their  needs  are  seen  as 
best  able  to  apportion  resources  so  that  all  older  people  regardless  of  who  they  are  or  where 
they  live  will  be  able  to  achieve  (to  a  maximum)  their  wishes.  It  is  argued  that  such  experts 
know  best  what  limits  are  imposed  by  the  capacities  of  our  society  to  deliver  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  the  aging— taking  into  account  the  demands  of  other  groups.  By  planning,  it  is  hoped 
that  rationality  will  be  introduced  into  the  process  of  making  choices.  Thus,  those  who  hold 
this  position  seek  at  every  possible  point  to  bring  State  and  local  agencies  under  control  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Another  view  is  that  those  at  the  top  do  not  and  cannot  know  enough  to  do  what  they 
propose  to  do.  But  unless  planners  can  be  assured  that  those  who  at  the  local  level  deliver 
goods  and  services  can  and  will  actually  do  so  in  the  planned  order  of  priority  the  gains  pre- 
sumably made  possible  through  rationality  are  distorted  and  destroyed.  People  with  this 
view  do  not  accept  the  premise  that  it  is  possible  for  experts  to  make  generalizations  and 
abstract  from  them  the  means  to  make  rational  choices  in  all  of  the  various  circumstances 
in  which  older  people  find  themselves.  American  culture  is  pluralistic.  Different  areas  have 
developed  different  life  styles.  The  order  in  which  one  set  of  older  people  seek  to  use  scarce 
resources  is  not  that  which  is  sought  by  another.  Rationality  requires  an  efficient  means  to 
achieve  a  desired  end.  But,  given  the  wide  variety  of  priorities  among  the  ends  sought,  the 
provision  of  a  single  highly  specified  set  of  means  simply  cannot  be  efficient  and  the  pro- 
claimed rationality  is  in  fact  illusory. 
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Those  who  take  the  latter  position  support  the  idea  of  greater,  not  less  autonomy  for 
the  State  government  vis-a-vis  the  National  government,  and  greater,  not  less  autonomy  for 
the  local,  vis-a-vis  the  State  governments.  They  hold  that,  just  as  advocacy  is  best  when  it 
comes  directly  from  the  people  served,  so  also  administration  is  best  when  it  is  required  to 
respond  to  those  who  are  served  by  it. 

On  the  other  hand  some  groups,  particularly  the  representatives  of  minorities  find 
that  frequently  their  "right,"  needs  and  priorities  are  almost  completely  ignored  at  the  local 
and/or  State  level.  Turning  new  resources  over  to  those  who  created  this  situation  simply 
guarantees  its  continuation.  In  their  view  the  needs  and  wishes  of  older  members  of  these 
minorities  will  be  served  only  as  pressure  from  the  central  government  is  applied.  Many  of 
the  spokesmen  for  this  position  assume  that  the  minorities  can  and  do  have  more  power  at 
the  National  level  than  they  do  in  many  of  the  State  legislatures  or  in  county  or  other  local 
governments.  But  other  such  spokesmen,  confronted  with  the  failure  of  the  National  govern- 
ment to  actually  deliver  what  it  promises  have  pointed  to  the  rigidity  and  inefficiency  of  Fed- 
eral Bureaucracy  as  important  sources  of  their  own  frustration.  Either  horn  of  the  dilemma 
seems  to  be  an  unacceptable  choice. 

issue  5. 

Should  government  foster  participation  on  the  part  of  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  in  meeting  the  needs  of  older  people? 
If  so,  what  types  of  organizations  and  what  kinds  of  participation? 

We  have  written  above  about  the  relationship  between  government  and  other 
agencies;  we  now  need  to  examine  this  further.  The  question  to  be  answered  here  is  stated 

as  Issue  5. 

An  old  and  somewhat  unique  aspect  of  American  society  ordains  that  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  autonomous  organization  going  on,  regardless  of  what  government  does  or 
does  not  do.  The  question  then  turns  on  whether  government  should  select  certain  particular 
organizations  or  types  of  organizations  to  which  it  gives  its  blessing;  or  should  government 
do  nothing  to  favor  any  organization  (or  type  of  organization)  more  than  another. 

One  response  is  that  all  non-government  organizations  should  stand  on  their  own  feet, 
independently  of  any  government  sponsorship  or  support.  But  in  fact  government  is  currently 
giving  money  to  some  organizations.  Part  of  this  money  has  gone  to  provide  special  services 
that  government  needed  to  carry  on  its  own  programs  (for  example,  research  and  demonstra- 
tion activities).  Another  part  has  gone  to  allow  private  organizations  to  carry  out  types  of  serv- 
ices which  government  itself  is  also  performing  (for  example,  training  activities).  The  latter 
in  some  cases  are  directly  duplicative  of  or  competitive  with  both  national  and  State  agencies. 

The  larger  organizations  such  as  the  National  Council  on  Aging,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons,  and  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  have  been  very  active 
as  advocates  for  what  they  feel  to  be  the  most  pressing  needs  of  older  people.  In  the  process 
of  publicizing  these  projects  and  lobbying  for  them  in  Congress  and  in  the  States  these  organ- 
izations have  gained,  necessarily,  a  great  deal  of  political  clout.  Consequently,  proposals  that 
all  organizations  are  to  be  treated  alike  are  likely  to  be  countered  by  the  very  real  fact  that 
these  organizations,  as  viable  going  concerns,  are  themselves  able  to  influence  the  position 
of  government  vis-a-vis  voluntary  organizations. 

It  is  probably  more  meaningful  to  ask  (1)  whether  what  is  now  being  done  should  be 
continued,  enhanced,  or  diminished  and  (2)  whether  organizations  currently  not  participating 
ought  also  to  have  greater  participation  in  the  making  of  government  policy  and  sharing  in 
government  largesse. 

A  number  of  people,  many  of  them  prominent  Americans,  believe  that  a  great  deal 
more  can  be  done  for  all  kinds  of  disadvantaged  people,  including  those  that  are  old,  through 
private  efforts.  In  a  sense,  they  would  set  up  and  maintain  aged  services  which  are  com- 
petitive with  those  of  government.  Organizations  offering  these  services  would  relate  to  a 
host  of  already  existing  privately  or  semi-publicly  supported  agencies  (like,  for  example, 
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United  Appeal  agencies)  that  are  already  extending  a  great  deal  of  aid  to  older  people  who  are 
in  need.  Presumably  these  efforts  can  be  more  readily  acceptable  than  is  government  aid 
to  many  of  the  aging.  In  giving  this  effort  public  recognition  the  present  Federal  Administra- 
tion is  recognizing  the  legitimacy  of  this  form  of  organization  as  represented  by  the  Center 
for  Voluntary  Action  and  attempting  to  relate  it  directly  to  the  work  which  government  is  carry- 
ing on.  Some  purists  will  undoubtedly  feel  that  even  this  minimal  degree  of  government  sup- 
port is  subversive  of  voluntary  efforts,  likely  to  lead  ultimately  to  full  government  support 
for  the  projects  presently  being  created  or  supported  by  the  Center. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  in  government  who  constantly  look  to  private  and 
voluntary  sources  to  supplement  what  government  does  for  older  persons.  They  would  seek 
greater  government  sanction  for  a  closer  liason  between  the  two  sectors  of  our  system.  As 
indicated  above,  many  programs  supported  with  funds  under  Title  III  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  and  some  of  the  demonstrations  under  Title  IV  have  shown  how  fruitful  this  kind  of  co- 
operation can  be. 

In  city  government  in  particular  there  is  an  effort  to  make  it  easier  for  government 
aid  to  supplement  other  sources  before  older  people  reach  the  stage  of  penury. 

Full  use  of  private  agencies,  which  are  prepared  to  provide  such  things  as  friendly 
visiting,  recreation,  and  aid  in  travel,  saves  the  government  the  cost  of  providing  these  serv- 
ices. Given  limited  government  resources  it  may  be  that  administration  designed  to  increase 
cooperation  with  private  agencies  can  result  in  more  valued  services  to  the  aging  than  could 
be  secured  by  drawing  a  rigid  line  between  government  and  other  organizations. 

There  is  also  a  point  of  view  that  present  programs  that  permit  one  agency  of  govern- 
ment to  subsidize  a  private  organization  so  that  it  can  carry  on  what  appear  to  be  activities 
identical  with  those  of  another  government  agency  are  redundant.  It  is  argued  that  a  single 
agency  in  government,  for  example,  should  provide  all  of  the  training  given  for  those  who  will 
be  working  with  older  people.  Such  a  view  is  opposed  by  those  who  feel  that  the  reasons 
that  induced  the  present  programs  to  be  set  up  are  more  valid  evidence  of  the  need  for  spe- 
cial training  programs  than  is  the  general  proposition  that  competition  by  government  agen- 
cies with  each  other  is  unnecessary  and  costly  duplication  of  effort. 

As  a  further  point,  there  is  a  growing  insistence  that  government  should  take  a  more 
aggressive  part  in  assuring  older  people  that  private  agencies  that  purport  to  be  delivering 
services  to  them  be  compelled  to  carry  out  their  promises.  Special  insurance  schemes, 
travel  arrangements,  housing  facilities,  and  a  multitude  of  quacks  delivering  nostrums  exist. 
In  many  cases  elderly  persons  are  not  themselves  able  to  adequately  examine  the  quality 
of  these  services  to  determine  their  worth.  Some  urge  the  expansion  of  government  at  all 
levels  to  increase  the  certainty  that  older  people  will  not  be  victims  of  these  private  organiza- 
tions. Others  take  the  position  that  this  is  further  expansion  of  government  into  an  area  in 
which  it  does  not  belong. 
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FOREWORD 


This  paper  on  Housing  provides  information  for  the  use  of  leaders 
concerned  with  the  development  of  proposals  and  recommendations  for 
national  policy  consideration  and  of  delegates  to  the  national  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  November- 
December  1971. 

The  first  four  sections  of  the  paper  discuss:  the  necessity  for  housing 
suited  to  the  needs  of  older  persons;  goals  proposed  by  previous  conferences 
and  groups;  information  on  knowledge  available  with  respect  to  housing 
programs  for  the  elderly;  and  identifiable  gaps  in  this  area.  These  sections  of 
the  paper  were  prepared  for  the  Conference  by  Ira  S.  Robbins,  Counsel  to 
the  law  firm,  Vladeck,  Elias,  Vladeck  and  Lewis  and,  Housing  Consultant, 
New  York,  New  York,  with  guidance  from  the  Technical  Committee  on 
Housing. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  paper  discusses  major  issues  relevant  to 
housing  the  elderly.  The  issues  were  formulated  by  the  Technical  Committee 
on  Housing  for  consideration  by  participants  in  White  House  Conferences  on 
Aging  at  all  levels  and  by  concerned  national  organizations.  The  purpose  of 
the  issues  is  to  focus  discussion  on  the  development  of  recommendations 
looking  toward  the  adoption  of  national  policies  aimed  at  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  the  older  population.  The  proposals  and  recommendations 
developed  in  Community  and  State  White  House  Conferences  and  by 
national  organizations  will  provide  the  grist  for  the  use  of  the  delegates  to 
the  national  Conference  in  their  effort  to  formulate  a  National  Policy  for 
Aging. 
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HOUSING  THE  ELDERLY 


I.  THE  NEED 


Safe  and  suitable  housing  is  a  major  consideration  for  all  age  groups,  but  it  takes  on 
particular  importance  for  the  elderly.  They  want  and  need  shelter  at  costs  they  can  afford. 
However  they  want  more.  They  desire  a  place  to  live  that  is  "home."  And  they  want  .t  man 
environment  in  which  they  can  take  pride  and  in  which  they  have  the  resources  out  of  which 
to  mold  a  meaningful  way  of  life. 

Housing  the  elderly  is  no  single  undertaking;  within  this  age  group  there  is  great 
variety  Some  are  employed,  others  retired.  Some  are  married  couples,  others  are  single  people 
never  married  and  yet  others  are  widowed,  separated,  or  divorced.  Some  mamta.n  independent 
housing  others  live  in  younger  households,  or  in  some  congregate  setting.  Some  are  healthy, 
others,  incapacitated  or  chronically  ill.  Some  can  manage  for  themselves,  others  need  assist- 
ance Some  are  alert  and  active,  others  withdrawn  or  senile.  All  must  be  housed. 

For  the  elderly  the  opportunity  to  choose  the  housing  and  living  arrangements  which 
meet  their  immediate  and  projected  needs  is  paramount  for  determining  the  quality  of  their 
existence  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  safe  and  suitable  housing  may  determine  whether  they 
live  independently  or  in  an  institution;  a  solitary  or  a  social  life;  in  safety  or  danger;  or,  in 
extreme  cases  whether  they  live  or  die  (National  Council  on  Aging,  1970). 

The  basic  question  remains:  Does  the  older  person  have  a  range  of  housing  from  among 
which  to  choose  that  is  within  his  ability  to  pay? 


II.  THE  LONG-RANGE  GOALS 


There  has  been  no  lack  of  declaration  of  broad,  long-range  goals  for  housing  our 
nation's  older  people.  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  the  Congress  set  a  goal  of  a  decent  home 
for  every  American  family.  It  reaffirmed  this  goal  in  1968  and  determined  that  the  goal  could 
be  substantially  achieved  within  the  next  decade  by  the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  26 
million  housing  units,  6  million  of  which  would  be  for  low  and  moderate  income  families. 

The  first  National  Conference  on  Aging,  held  in  1950,  urged  that  housing  programs, 
specifically  designed  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  older  population,  be  undertaken.  The 
1961  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  pointed  out  that  "adequate  housing  is  essential  to  the 
happiness,  health  and  welfare  of  the  aging  citizen,  and  hence  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  ..."  It  urged  "a  program  of  action  to  create  a  condition  in  which  the  aged  will  be 
provided  such  living  accommodations  as  will  enrich  their  way  of  life  and  offer  a  future  to  the 

many  who  now  have  none." 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  points  out  the  entitlement  of  older  people  to 
"suitable  housing,  independently  selected,  designed  and  located  with  reference  to  special  needs 
and  available  at  costs  older  citizens  can  afford." 

Most  of  the  goal  setting  has  emphasized  the  need  for  a  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States,  communities,  and  private  enterprise.  In  the  1968  resolution  calling  for 
the  second  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  to  be  held  in  1971,  the  Congress  declared  "the 
Federal  Government  shall  work  directly  with  the  States  and  their  citizens  to  develop  plans  of 
action  .  .  .  which  will  serve  the  purpose  of  providing  housing  suited  to  the  needs  of  older 
people  and  at  prices  they  can  afford." 

In  a  report  entitled  "Toward  a  Brighter  Future  for  the  Elderly"  issued  in  April  1970, 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Aging  recommended,  among  other  things,  that  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  in  administering  Federal  housing  programs,  recog- 
nize the  needs  of  the  elderly  for  specialized  housing  arrangements.  The  Task  Force  recom- 
mended further  that  separate  guidelines  be  developed  for  "the  provision  of  such  arrangements 
concerning  design,  funding,  and  operation." 

Thus,  we  see  that  for  over  20  years,  essentially  the  same  long-range  goals  for  housing 
the  elderly  population  have  been  enunciated.  The  need  continues  to  exist  and  the  goals  are 
now  recognized  as  feasible.  Obviously,  what  has  been  lacking  is  a  continuing  flow  of  housing  of 
all  the  varieties  needed  by  the  elderly;  housing  which  will  ultimately  assure  every  older  person 
a  choice  in  accordance  with  his  needs  and  preferences. 


III.  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AVAILABLE 


A.   INTRODUCTION 

For  purposes  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  housing  is  considered  to 
include  single,  detached,  dispersed  dwellings;  apartments,  rowhouses,  condominiums,  coopera- 
tives retirement  hotels,  boarding  and  personal  service  homes,  and  other  similar  types  of  living 
arrangements;  multiservice  homes  for  the  aged;  and  planned  communities  solely  for  the  aged  or 
those  including  special  accommodations  for  the  elderly. 

The  10  years  since  the  first  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  has  provided  time  to 
qain  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  about  housing  the  elderly,  knowledge  which  was  not  available  at 
the  time  of  the  1961  Conference.  In  fact,  the  1956  Housing  Act  provided  eligibility  for  the 
single  elderly  in  public  housing,  raised  the  per  room  cost  limit,  and  made  housing  for  the 
elderly  eligible  in  the  long-standing  Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA)  207  mortgage 
insurance  program.  It  was  not  until  1959,  however,  that  the  FHA  202  direct  loan  program  for 
the  middle  income  elderly  and  the  FHA  231  program  for  the  higher  income  group  emerged  as 
specifically  identified  housing  programs  only  for  elderly  with  special  characteristics  Thus, 
there  had  been  limited  national  experience  with  housing  programs  for  the  elderly  when  the 
first  White  House  Conference  was  held. 

Now  at  the  time  of  the  second  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  a  considerable 
amount  of  data  and  some  conclusions  are  available  from  special  surveys  and  research  studies  on 
the  housing  and  living  arrangements  of  the  elderly.  Reports  and  observations  of  experienced 
housing  practitioners,  administrators,  and  planners,  are  also  available.  These  constitute  a  source 
of  important  information  for  the  development  of  national  policies-governmental  and  non- 
governmental-^ the  housing  of  older  people.  Such  national  policies  are  needed  to  insure 
the  continuous  flow  of  housing  in  the  variety  and  quantity  required  to  provide  the  elderly  a 
choice  of  living  arrangements  in  keeping  with  their  ability  to  pay  and  their  special  require- 
ments.    , 

The  problem  of  housing  is  complex.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  building  more  and  more 
dwelling  units.  It  involves  providing  the  accommodations  and  environments  wh.ch  fit  the  pre- 
ferred life  styles  and  situations  of  retired  and  aging  persons.  It  must  take  into  account  the 
limitation  on  national  resources  which  prohibits  allocating  more  than  a  fair  share  of  funds 
available  for  housing  to  the  elderly  segment  of  the  population.  It  requires  the  mgen.ous  use  of 
existing  structures.  Furthermore,  it  must  not  only  be  developed  in  the  light  of  the  economics 
of  the  situation  but  it  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  American  values  which  stress 
independent  living,  homeownership,  and  the  right  of  free  choice.  And,  it  must  include  an 
acknowledgment  of  concern  about  the  priorities  of  the  very  poor,  the  ethnic  and  cultural 


differences  among  the  population,  and  the  variations  among  regional,  urban,  and  rural  areas. 
The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  bring  some  order  from  among  such  a  complex  matrix  of 
factors. 

B.  THE  DEMOGRAPHY  OF  HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
1.  Where  Older  People  Live 

Wherever  the  elderly,  especially  the  elderly  poor  live,  there  is  a  severe  housing  need- 
in  the  slums  and  ghettos  of  the  big  cities,  in  the  mountains  of  Appalachia,  in  the  economically 
depressed  farms  and  mine  lands  throughout  the  nation,  in  the  little  towns  and  hamlets  which 
are  gradually  dying  out  as  young  people  leave  to  become  urban  workers  and  dwellers. 

a.  Place  of  Residence 

A  1969  Census  Bureau  survey  shows  that  approximately  three-fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation aged  65  years  and  over  live  in  metropolitan  areas  and  more  than  half  of  those 
live  within  the  central  city  itself  (Table  1).  An  even  larger  proportion  of  the  nonwhite 
elderly  live  in  the  central  city  areas. 

TABLE  1.- WHERE  THE  OLDER  POPULATION  LIVES,  1969 


(Percentage  Distribution) 


Area 
Total 

Metropolitan  areas     .     . 
Within  central  city 
Outside  central  city  . 

Nonmetropolitan  areas  . 

Farm 

Nonfarm      .     .     . 


All 


65+ 
100.0 

61.2 
33.4 
27.8 

38.8 

5.3 

33.5 


Under 

65 

100.0 

64.9 
28.8 
36.1 

35.1 

4.5 

30.6 


Negro/Other 


65+ 
100.0 

60.7 
47.5 
13.2 

39.3 

5.6 

33.7 


Under 

65 

100.0 

70.6 
54.3 
16.3 

29.4 

3.8 

25.6 


Source: 


Data  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Published  by  the  Administration  on  Aging,  Social  and 
Rehabilitation   Service,   U.S.   Department   of   Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C 


Among  the  39  percent  of  the  elderly  who  live  in  nonmetropolitan  areas,  only  5 
percent  live  on  farms.  The  other  34  percent  (61/2  million)  live  in  rural  areas  and  villages. 


b.  Residential  Concentrations 

Older  people  are  not  distributed  evenly  throughout  the  United  States;  a  fact 
which  is  of  importance  in  determining  policies  regarding  the  distribution  of  publicly 
assisted  housing  and  private  developments  for  the  elderly. 

On  an  average,  9.6  percent  of  the  population  is  aged  65  years  and  over,  but  the 
concentration  by  State  varies  from  2.2  percent  in  Alaska,  to  12.5  percent  in  Iowa,  and 
13.3  percent  in  Florida  (Table  2).  In  general,  the  heaviest  concentrations  are  found  in 
the  Middle  West  States  where,  in  general,  people  have  the  greatest  longevity. 

TABLE  2.  -  RELATIVE  CONCENTRATION  OF  OLDER  PEOPLE  BY  STATE,  1968 


Percent  of  State's  population  aged  65  years  and  over 

Below 
7.6 

7.6-8.5 

8.6-9.5 

9.6-10.5 

10.6-11.5 

11.6+ 

Alaska 

North  Carolina 

Colorado 

Montana 

West  Virginia 

Missouri 

Hawaii 

Georgia 

California 

Illinois 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Nevada 

Delaware 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

Rhode  Island 

Maine 

New  Mexico 

Louisiana 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

South  Carolina 

Arizona 

Mississippi 

North  Dakota 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Utah 

Texas 

Wyoming 

New  York 

Vermont 

Florida 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Virginia 

Washington 
Tennessee 
Connecticut 
New  Jersey 
Indiana 

New  Hampshire 
Kansas 

Massachusetts 
Arkansas 

Source:         Administration  on  Aging,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1968. 


c.   Residential  Mobility 


There  is  considerable  empirical  evidence  to  show  that  older  people  have  a  strong 
bias  against  moving.  None  of  the  major  factors  reflecting  poor  housing  quality-high 
living  costs,  loneliness,  lack  of  relatives  and  friends-are  sufficient  reasons  to  cause 
them  to  move  (Beyer  and  Nierstraz,  1967;  Goldscheider  et  a/.,  1966);  nor  are  the 
positive  factors-availability  of  new,  modern,  low-rent  accommodations  in  a  congenial 
environment-sufficient  to  entice  many  to  move  to  new  localities.  Of  those  who  do 
move  to  better  quarters,  however,  few  would  return  to  their  old  homes  (Carp,  1966  a). 

The  concentrations  of  older  people  can,  therefore,  be  expected  to  remain  fairly 
stable  if  current  trends  continue  (Table  3).  Although  nearly  a  third  of  the  65+  older 


people  do  move,  no  more  than  4  percent  move  so  far  as  to  another  State.  Florida  and 
California  tend  to  attract  those  old  people  who  do  move  between  States.  However, 
only  5  percent  of  these  who  changed  States,  settled  in  these  two  States,  and  they  were 
partially  offset  by  out-movers  from  the  same  age  group. 

TABLE  3.-PROPORTION  OF  MOVERS  AND  NONMOVERS  AMONG  OLDER  PEOPLE 
65  AND  OVER,  UNITED  STATES,  1960. 

(Percentage  distribution  by  residence  in  1955) 


Movers 

Moved, 

Same 

1955, 

state, 

residence 

Age  in 

All 

Non- 

Same 

different 

Different 

not 

1960 

persons 

movers 

Total 

county 

county 

State 

Abroad 

reported 

Total,  all 

100.0 

49.9 

50.2 

29.8 

8.6 

8.9 

1.3 

1.6 

ages  5+ 

65-69 

100.0 

70.0 

30.0 

19.2 

4.7 

4.5 

0.2 

1.4 

70-74 

100.0 

71.0 

29.1 

18.9 

4.5 

4.0 

0.2 

1.5 

75-79 

100.0 

70.9 

29.0 

19.1 

4.7 

3.3 

0.1 

1.8 

80-84 

100.0 

68.8 

31.1 

19.9 

5.3 

3.4 

0.1 

2.4 

85+ 

100.0 

65.3 

34.7 

21.7 

6.0 

3.4 

0.1 

3.5 

Total  65+ 

100.0 

70.1 

30.0 

19.3 

4.8 

4.0 

0.2 

1.7 

Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:      Riley,   Matilda   W.,  and  Foner,  Anne.  Aging  and  Society.   New  York:   Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1968.  Adapted 
from  1960  Census  of  Population,  vol.  I,  Part  1,  Table  164,  p.  367. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  the  housing  developments  within  these  target  States  are 
largely  populated  by  the  in-movers.  Data  gathered  in  one  California  study  refutes  this 
assumption  (Table  4).  In  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  years  the  residents  of  six 
different  retirement  housing  sites  had  lived  in  California,  only  in  one  site-Purchase 
Village  1— were  there  as  many  as  one-third  who  had  lived  in  California  for  less  than  10 
years  (Wilner  er  a/.,  1968).  It  would  appear  that  States,  planners,  and  builders  should 
give  priority  mainly  to  providing  for  the  long-time  residents  of  any  given  locality,  a  fact 
which  argues  that  housing  for  the  elderly  should  be  distributed  throughout  the  country 
rather  than  concentrated  in  a  few  target  areas. 

2.   Living  Arrangements  of  Older  People 

The  preference  of  older  people  for  continuing  independent  living  arrangements  and 
differences  in  need  according  to  marital  status,  are  important  considerations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  to  meet  the  widest  possible  range  of  housing  needs  of  older  people.  Table  5 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  aged  by  their  living  arrangements.  A  far  larger  proportion  of 
women  than  men  live  alone,  largely  because  many  more  of  the  women  are  without  spouses. 
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TABLE  4.-YEARS  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  CALIFORNIA 


(In  percentages) 




Downtown 

Purchase 

Purchase 

apartment 

village  1 

village  2 

Licensed 

Retirement 

Rental 

building 

(Middle 

(Upper  middle 

life-care 

Years 

hotel 

village 

(Rental) 

income) 

income) 

facility 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50  years  or  more 

19 

30 

11 

9 

46 

32 

30-49  years 

38 

25 

25 

31 

19 

29 

20-29  years 

16 

23 

18 

12 

10 

9 

10-19  years 

15 

13 

20 

13 

12 

10 

4-9  years 

6 

6 

11 

11 

5 

12 

1-3  years 

4 

2 

10 

22 

4 

8 

Less  than  1  year 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

No  answer 

1 

i 

1 

Source : 


Wilner.  D.  M.,  Sherman,  Susan  R.,  Walkley,  Rosabelle  P..  Dodds,  Suzanne,  and  Mangum,  W.  P. 
"Demographic  Characteristics  of  Residents  of  Planned  Retirement  Housing."  The  Gerontologist,  1968,  8, 
164-168. 


TABLE  5.-DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  AGED  POPULATION  BY  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS 

(In  percentages) 


Living  arrangement 


Total 


Living  in  families 


Husband-wife  families 
Family  head,  no  spouse 
Relative  of  family  head 


Living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives 


Alone      .     . 
Widowed 


With  nonrelatives 
Living  in  an  institution 


Source:      Administration  on  Aging,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C,  1968. 


Even  at  the  age  of  75  years,  over  half  the  men  are  still  married,  while  almost  three-fourths  of 
the  women  are  widowed  (Table  6). 

Elderly  persons  who  are  without  spouses,  whether  economically  deprived  or  not,  tend 
to  have  the  least  social  resources— opportunity  for  making  friends,  help  in  time  of  illness  or 
other  crisis— necessary  for  achieving  a  meaningful  life  style.  This  raises  the  question  of 
whether  special  housing  for  the  elderly  should  be  restricted  to  only  the  economically  deprived 
or  whether  social  need  should  also  be  a  consideration. 

Changes  in  living  arrangements  are  dictated  not  only  by  marital  status  and  social  need, 
but  also  by  encroaching  enfeeblement  associated  with  aging.  In  consequence,  with  advancing 
age,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  elderly  who  move  into  the  homes  of  relatives  or 


TABLE  6.-THE  OLDER  POPULATION:  MARITAL  STATUS  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  1967 

(Numbers  in  thousands) 


Male 

Female 

65+ 

65-74 

75+ 

65+ 

65-74 

75+ 

Total 

Married 

Spouse  present 
Spouse  absent 

Widowed     .... 

Divorced      .... 

Percent 
distribution 

Total 

Single 

Spouse  present 
Spouse  absent 

Widowed      .... 
Divorced      .... 

8,069 
508 

5,849 

5,570 
279 

1,513 

199 

100.0 
6.3 

72.5 

69.0 
3.5 

18.8 

2.5 

5,178 
340 

4,146 

3,959 
187 

561 

132 

100.0 
6.6 

80.1 

76.5 
3.6 

10.8 

2.5 

2,891 
168 

1,703 

1,611 
92 

952 

67 

100.0 
5.8 

58.9 

55.7 
3.2 

32.9 

2.3 

10,619 
776 

3,824 

3,631 
193 

5,827 

192 

100.0 
7.3 

36.0 

34.2 
1.8 

54.9 

1.8 

6,453 
480 

2,997 

2,845 
152 

2,828 

147 

100.0 
7.4 

46.4 

44.1 
2.4 

43.8 

2.3 

4,166 
296 

827 

786 
41 

2,999 

45 

100.0 
7.1 

19.9 

18.9 
1.0 

72.0 

1.1 

Source:  Administration  on  Aging,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C.,  1968.  (Basic  data  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.) 
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enter  institutions  (Table  7).  These  facts  suggest  that  there  may  be  a  need  for  a  wider  variety  of 
living  arrangements  than  is  now  generally  available.  Alternatives  which  would  provide  the 
services  of  relatives  and  institutions,  but  offered  the  older  persons  within  their  own  homes, 
might  suit  the  preferences  of  those  persons  who  prefer  continued  independence  in  their  living 
arrangements.  Many  younger  families  might  also  be  better  served  if  their  older  members  could 
find  suitable  quarters  outside  their  homes. 

TABLE  7.-THE  OLDER  POPULATION:  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  1967 


Sex  and 
living  arrangement 


Males      

Living  in  families 


Family  head,  wife  present 
Family  head,  no  wife  .  .  . 
Relative  of  family  head3  . 


Living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives 


Alone 

Widowed 


With  nonrelatives    .  . 
Living  in  an  institution 


Females 

Living  in  families 


Wife  of  family  head 
Family  head,  no  husband 
Relative  of  family  head3  . 


Living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives 


Alone 

Widowed 


With  nonrelatives   .  . 
Living  in  an  institution 


65+ 


8,069 


6,502 

5,466 
341 
695 

1,282 

1,010 
609 

272 

285 

10,619 


6,559 

3,550 
1,121 
1,888 

3,593 

3,201 
2,739 

392 

467 


Number1 


65-74 


5,178 


4,370 

3,908 
179 
283 

694 

547 
262 

147 

114 


6,453 


4,225 

2,806 
635 
784 

2,100 

1,879 
1,542 

221 

128 


75+ 


2,891 


2,132 

1,558 
162 
412 

588 

463 
347 

125 

171 


4,166 


2,334 

744 

486 

1,104 

1,493 

1,322 
1,197 

171 

339 


Percent 
distribution2 


65+ 


100.0 


80.6 

67.7 
4.2 
8.6 

15.9 

12.5 
7.5 

3.4 

3.5 

100.0 


61.8 

33.4 
10.6 
17.8 

33.8 

30.1 
25.8 

3.7 

4.4 


65-74 


100.0 


84.4 

75.5 
3.4 
5.5 

13.4 

10.6 
5.0 

2.8 

2.2 


100.0 


65.5 

43.5 

9.8 

12.1 

32.5 


75+ 


100.0 


73.7 

53.9 

5.6 

14.2 

20.3 

16.0 
12.0 

4.3 

5.9 


100.0 


29.1 

31.7 

23.9 

28.7 

3.4 

4.1 

2.0 

8.1 

56.0 

17.8 
11.7 
26.5 

35.8 


Source:      Administration  on  Aging,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
Washington,  D.C.,  1968. 


U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


1  In  thousands. 

2 Computed  from  rounded  figures,  details  may  not  add  to  100.0%. 

3 Other  than  spouse. 
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3.    Homeownership 

Homeownership  is  widespread  among  the  elderly  (Table  8)  and  tends  to  remain  high 
even  into  late  old  age-a  reflection  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  elderly  cling  to  their 
independence  and  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  of  their  earlier  years. 

TABLE  8.-HOMEOWNERSHIP  BY  AGE  OF  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD,  APRIL  1967 

(Millions  of  households) 


Age  of  head 

Total 

Owner 

occupied 

Renter 

occupied 

With  2nd 

homes' 

in  years 

Number       Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

58.8            100.0 

37.6 

63.9 

21.2 

36.1 

1.7 

2.8 

Under  35 

35-64 

65  and  over 

13.9            100.0 
33.6            100.0 
11.4            100.0 

5.6 

24.0 

8.1 

40.0 
71.4 
71.0 

8.4 
9.6 
3.3 

60.0 
28.6 
29.0 

.1 

1.2 

.3 

1.0 
3.5 
3.1 

Source:      Administration  on  Aging,  Social  and   Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Washington,  D.C.,  1968.  (Basic  data  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 

'Of  the  345,000  household  heads  aged  65  and  over  with  2nd  homes,  303,000  owned  their  primary  home  and  42,000 
rented  their  primary  homes. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  (AoA)  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (HEW),  reported  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimated  that  in  1970  (Table  9)  69.5 
percent  of  households  headed  by  persons  65  and  over  owned  the  homes  in  which  thev  lived. 


TABLE  9.-PERCENT  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  OWNING  HOMES 
BY  AGE  OF  HEAD,  JULY  1969  AND  1970 


Age  of  Head 


1969 


Total 

Under  25 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-54 
55-64 

65+ 


63.8 

19.8 
43.1 
59.1 
64.1 
72.7 

74.5 
72.4 

70.4 


1970 


64.0 

19.7 

41.7 
59.8 
65.5 
72.6 

74.1 
73.3 

69.5 
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Source:      Based  on    U.S.   Bureau   of   the   Census  data.   Administration   on   Aging,  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  1970. 


This  is  a  drop  of  nearly  one  percent  over  the  1969  figure  and  one  and  one-half  percent  over  the 
1967  estimate.  Although  data  are  not  available  to  explain  the  drop,  it  might  be  related  to  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  suitable  rental  housing,  or  to  the  loss  of  an  owned  home  because  of 
(a)  inability  to  pay  rising  maintenance  and  tax  costs,  or  (b)  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  advanced  age  brackets  who  moved  into  some  institutional  arrangement  or  rental 
housing  when  home  ownership  became  too  great  a  responsibility. 

In  any  event,  some  12  to  14  million  elderly  persons,  when  both  spouses  are  considered 
as  owners,  are  affected  by  any  policies  which  increase  or  decrease  the  chances  of  their  main- 
taining ownership  or  of  finding  suitable  living  arrangements  which  they  can  afford,  if  and  when 
ownership  is  no  longer  possible. 

4.  Quality  of  Older  People's  Housing 

When  surveys  are  made  of  the  expressed  needs  of  older  people,  housing  is  not  neces- 
sarily among  the  highest  priorities,  unless  there  are  conditions  of  environmental  stress  such  as 
neighborhoods  of  high  crime  incidence  or  severely  substandard  housing  (Rosow,  1967;  Hunter 
and  Maurice,  1953).  Yet  it  would  be  ill  advised  to  accept  the  lack  of  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  their  housing  as  a  measure  of  whether  or  not  older  people  are  well  or  healthfully  housed. 

In  a  1965  survey  of  over  2  million  Old  Age  Assistance  (OAA)  recipients,  four  out  of 
ten  reported  that  the  housing  unit  in  which  they  lived  had  one  or  more  major  defects  (U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1969b).  Regions  of  the  county  in  which  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  OAA  recipients  lived  in  metropolitan  counties*accounted  for  35 
percent  of  the  total  recipients  and  20  percent  of  the  defective  housing.  Regions  with  more 
than  50  percent  of  OAA  recipients  living  in  smaller  towns  and  cities  and  rural  areas  accounted 
for  65  percent  of  the  population  and  80  percent  of  the  defective  housing.  The  17  Southern 
States,  with  50  percent  of  the  OAA  population,  reported  68  percent  of  the  housing  with  major 

defects. 

Approximately  15  percent  of  the  OAA  recipients  lived  in  housing  that  had  no  running 
water;  30  percent  of  the  housing  lacked  inside  flush  toilets;  40  percent  had  no  bath  or  shower 
with  hot  water  (Table  10).  Only  slightly  more  than  half  the  recipients  had  the  luxury  of  having 
every  room  heated  during  the  winter. 

Older  people  may  be  poorly  housed  even  when  the  structures  in  which  they  live  are 
standard  in  quality.  Such  homes  may  be  inappropriate  to  their  needs  because  they  are  too 
large,  too  difficult  or  too  costly  to  maintain,  or  they  may  include  unsafe  structural  features. 

Overhousing,  in  particular,  is  common.  In  1962,  it  was  found  that  only  1  percent  of 
the  elderly  are  so  crowded  that  they  enjoy  less  than  one  room,  while  52  percent  have  3  or 
more  rooms  at  their  disposal   (Table   11).  These  facts  suggest  that  in  the  development  of 
housing  policies,  consideration  should  be  given  to  maximizing  the  use  of  existing  shelter  and 
at  the  same  time,  providing  elderly  persons  with  the  type  and  amount  of  space  they  need. 


'New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  East  North  Central,  and  Pacific. 
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TABLE  10.-PLUMBING  AND  HEATING  FACILITIES  IN  THE  HOMES 
OF  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS.  1965  SURVEY. 


Recip 

ients 

Facilities 

Number 

Percent 

2,119,254 

100.01 

No  inside  running  water 

312,953 

14.8 

Cold  water  only 

185,569 

8.8 

Hot  and  cold  water 

54,422 

2.6 

Bath  or  shower  with  hot  water 

106,867 

5.0 

Bath  or  shower  without  hot  water 

1,272,274 

60.0 

Bathroom  with  flush  toilet 

1,470,977 

69.4 

Every  room  heated  in  winter 

1,147,442 

54.1 

Not  reporting 

187,166 

8.8 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Role  of  Public  Welfare 
in  Housing:  A  Report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  Adapted  from  Table  45,  Appendix  C.  Washington, 
D.C.;  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1969. 

1  Percents  total  more  than  100.0  because  some  recipients  are  reported  in  more  than  one  category. 


TABLE  11.-ROOMS  PER  PERSON  BY  AGE  OF  HEAD 
Percentage  distribution 


Age  of  head; 

.of  units 

Rooms  per  person 

18-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65+ 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Less  than  1 

14 

17 

18 

9 

3 

1 

1—1% 

56 

45 

43 

25 

14 

8 

1  y2-2 

10 

18 

17 

20 

16 

8 

2-3 

18 

14 

14 

30 

34 

31 

3  or  more 

2 

6 

8 

16 

33 

52 

Number  of  cases 

(192) 

(413) 



(495) 

(414) 

(280) 

(323) 

Source:  From  Riley,  Matilda  W.  and  Foner,  Anne.  Aging  and  Society.  New  York:  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  1968.  (Based  on  Morgan,  James  N.,  "Measuring  the  Economic  Status  of  the 
Aged."  International  Economic  Review,  1965,  6,  pp.  1—17.) 
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5.  Why  So  Many  Older  People  Are  Badly  Housed 

At  least  two  basic  reasons  can  be  cited  to  explain  why  older  people  who  are  poorly  or 
inappropriately  housed  number  in  the  millions.  One  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  income  to  secure 
better  quarters;  the  other  is  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  housing  suitably  designed, 
located,  and  priced. 

a.   Income  Limitations  and  High  Costs  of  Housing 

The  economic  status  of  the  older  population  is  such  that  a  large  proportion 
cannot  compete  on  the  open  market  with  the  younger  age  group  whose  income  level  is 
well  over  twice  their  own  (Table  12).  It  should  be  noted  that  elderly  black  households 
as  a  group  are  more  economically  deprived  than  are  the  elderly  white  households. 


TABLE  12.-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  OLDER  POPULATION 
[BY  AGE  AND  RACE] 


Household 


Median 
money  income  in  1969 


Families 


Amount 


with  heads  under  65 
with  heads  aged  65+ 
All 

White  head 
Negro  head 


$10,085 

4,803 
4,952 
3,045 


Persons  living  alone  or  with  non-relatives 


Under  65 

65+ 
All 

White 
Negro 


4,314 

1,855 
1,922 
1,283 


Source:  Based  on  data  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Administration  on 
Aging,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  1970. 


There  is  no  evidence  that  the  income  gap  between  the  younger  and  older  popula- 
tion groups  is  about  to  be  wiped  out.  The  median  income  of  both  groups  was  materi- 
ally improved  during  the  1960's,  but  in  1969  the  median  income  of  the  older  group  was 
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still  only  43  percent  of  that  of  families  and  unrelated  individuals  of  younger  ages 
(Table  13).  In  short,  it  appears  that  older  people  are  destined  to  continue  as  a  disad- 
vantaged group  in  the  market  place. 


TABLE  13.-TREIMD  IN  MEDIAN  MONEY  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  AND 
UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS,  1960-69.' 


Families 


Unrelated  individuals 


Heads  65  plus 


Period 


Heads 
14  to  64, 
amount 


65  plus 


Amount 


Percent  of 
14  to  64 


14  to  64, 
amount 


Amount 


Percent  of 
14  to  64 


1960 $5,905  $2,897  49.1 

1961 6,099  3,026  49.6 

1962 6,336  3,204  50.6 

1963 6,644  3,352  50.4 

1964 6,981  3,376  48.4 

1965 7,413  3,514  47.4 

1966 7,922  3,645  46.0 

1967 8,504  3,928  46.2 

1968 9,198  4,592  49.9 

1969 10,085  4,803  47.6 


$2,571 
2,589 
2,644 
2,881 
3,094 
3,344 
3,443 
3,655 
4,073 
4.314 


$1,053 
1,106 
1,248 
1,277 
1,297 
1,378 
1,443 
1,480 
1,734 
1,855 


41.0 
42.7 
47.2 
44.3 
41.9 
41.2 
41.9 
40.5 
42.6 
43.0 


PERCENT  CHANGE 


1960-69 +70.8 

1962-69 +59.2 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 


+70.8 

+65.8 

+59.2 

+49.9 

+   3.3 

+   4.4 

+  3.9 

+  5.9 

+   4.9 

+  4.6 

+  5.1 

+  0.7 

+   6.2 

+  4.1 

+   6.9 

+  3.7 

+   7.3 

+  7.8 

+   8.2 

+16.9 

+  9.6 

+  4.6 

+67.8 

+76.2 

+63.2 

+48.6 

+  0.7 

+   5.0 

+  2.1 

+  12.8 

+  9.0 

+   2.3 

+  7.4 

+   1.6 

+  8.1 

+   6.2 

+   3.0 

+  4.7 

+   6.2 

+  2.6 

+11.4 

+  17.2 

+  5.9 

+  7.0 

Source  of  data:     U.S.   Bureau  of  the  Census,  Administration  on  Aging,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  August  1970. 

'  By  age  groups,  14  to  64  and  65  plus.  Data  are  estimates  derived  from  a  survey  of  a  national  probability  sample  of  house- 
holds; they  are  subject  to  both  sampling  variability  and  errors  in  response  and  nonreporting. 

The  "war  on  poverty"  resulted  in  a  significant  amount  of  improvement  in  the 
income  of  the  poor.  Between  1959  and  1968,  there  was  a  decrease  of  41.8  percent  in 
the  number  of  persons  under  65  years  of  age  living  in  households  with  incomes  below 
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the  poverty  line.  The  decrease  was  20  percent  for  persons  65  years  old  and  over  (Table 
14).  Between  1968  and  1969,  the  decrease  continued  for  the  younger  group  to  the 
extent  of  another  4.3  percent  decline.  But  for  the  older  age  group,  the  trend  reversed 
itself,  so  that  by  the  end  of  1969,  there  were  200,000  or  4.3  percent  more  older  people 
in  poverty  than  a  year  earlier.  Certainly,  if  this  worsening  of  the  economic  status 
among  the  older  age  group  continues,  there  will  be  a  further  deterioration  in  their 
standard  of  living,  including  housing. 


TABLE  14.-NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  LIVING  IN  HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  TOTAL  INCOME 
BELOW  THE  POVERTY  LINE,  BY  AGE  GROUP  AND  YEAR 

Millions  of  Persons 


Numbers 

1969 

Numbers 

Percent  changes  from 

1959 

1968 

Age 

1959 

1968 

Total 
Under  65 
65+ 

39.5 

33.5 

6.0 

25.4 

20.8 

4.6 

24.3 

19.5 

4.8 

-38.5 
-41.8 
-20.0 

-4.3 
-6.2 
+  4.3 

Source:      Unpublished  data,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Administration  on  Aging,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C,  November  1970. 


The  relationship  of  income  level  to  quality  of  housing  is  illustrated  by  the  high 
proportion  of  defective  housing  reported  by  recipients  of  Old  Age  Assistance  (U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1969b),  the  most  economically  de- 
prived of  the  elderly.  A  higher  proportion  of  defective  housing  is  reported  among 
recipients  in  States  with  lower  than  average  payments  (Table  15).  Furthermore,  a 
higher  proportion  of  defective  housing  is  reported  in  States  which  do  not  meet  100 
percent  of  the  recipient's  need  than  in  States  which  do,  regardless  of  the  level  of 
payment. 

The  relationship  of  income  and  quality  of  housing  occupied  by  elderly  persons 
with  very  limited  money  incomes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  a  slightly  higher 
income  (the  difference  between  being  poor  and  near  poor)  is  reflected  in  the  better 
quality  of  housing  and  facilities  in  which  older  persons  invest  (Table  16). 

While  home  ownership  is  relatively  high  among  the  poor  (34  percent  of  OAA 
recipients),  the  policies  followed  by  many  States  discriminate  against  the  poor  home 
owner.  For  example,  at  least  26  States  set  a  maximum  value  on  homes  which  can  be 
retained  by  a  recipient;  others  set  a  maximum  in  terms  of  equity  which  is  allowable  in 
a  home;  31  States  impose  liens  against  real  property  or  a  claim  against  the  estates  of 
recipients.  Only  a  few  States  offer  assistance  to  recipients  in  meeting  the  costs  of  home 
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TABLE  15.-MEDIAIM  PROPORTION  OF  DEFECTIVE  HOUSING  REPORTED  BY  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE 

RECIPIENTS,  BY  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENT  TO 

RECIPIENTS  LIVING  ALONE,  BY  LIMITATION  ON  PAYMENT  AND  REGION 

(Percentages) 


Average  monthly  payment 
to  OAA  recipient  living 
alone 


Median   proportion  of  defective  housing 

All  States'  States  meeting  less  States  meeting 

than  100%  of  need  100%  of  need 


Average  payment: 

Under  $50 
$50  -  $59 
$60  -  $69 
$70  and  over 


59 
31 
27 
23 


63 
48 
37 
38 


55 
24 
23 
23 


Region: 

North  and  West 
South 


25 
32 


28 
54 


23 
45 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Role  of  Public  Welfare  in  Housing:  A 
Report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
Washington,  D.C.:   U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1969.  p.  22. 

1  Including  the  District  of  Columbia;  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

TABLE  16.-AVAILABILITYOF  FACILITIES  IN  THE  HOMES 
OF  THE  AGED  POOR  AND  NEAR  POOR1 

Percentage  distribution  to  the  question: 

"Do  you  have  the  following  items  available  to  you  in  your  home?" 


Poor 

Near 

Poor 

Facility 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Electricity 

99 

1 

99 

1 

Running  water 

88 

12 

95 

5 

Hot  water 

81 

19 

93 

7 

Lavatory  or  toilet  in  house 

80 

20 

94 

6 

Indoor  bath  or  shower 

81 

19 

92 

8 

Central  heating 

55 

45 

66 

34 

Cooking  stove 

98 

2 

98 

2 

Refrigerator 

97 

3 

97 

3 

Washing  machine 

71 

39 

72 

28 

Telephone 

78 

22 

86 

14 

Radio 

86 

14 

92 

8 

Television 

87 

13 

92 

8 

Source:       National    Council   on   the  Aging,    Inc.   The  Golden  Years— A  Tarnished  Myth.     New 
York:    The  Council,  1970,  p.  74. 

'  The  poor  are  those  whose  incomes  were  below  the  poverty  level  of  $1,999  for  couples  and 
$1,499  for  individuals.  The  near  poor  were  those  with  incomes  ranging  from  $2,000  to 
$2,999  for  couples  and  $1 ,500  to  $1 ,999  for  individuals. 
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ownership.  These  practices  "discriminate  against  owners  who  have  acquired  and 
maintained  homes  of  modest  value,  deter  improvement  to  homes  which  would  increase 
their  value  above  acceptable  limits,  and  when  maximum  value  is  based  on  equity,  they 
discriminate  against  home  owners  whose  property  is  mortgage  free  and  debt  free"  (U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1969b). 

The  too  high  cost  of  homeownership  is  not  limited  to  the  elderly  poor;  it  is  also 
plaguing  those  on  fixed  incomes  in  the  middle  income  brackets  as  well.  It  has  generally 
been  assumed  that  an  owned  home  is  an  asset  which  materially  reduces  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  elderly,  but  the  rising  costs  of  maintenance,  repairs,  improvements,  and 
spiraling  taxes  are  making  home  ownership  far  from  the  old  age  bonanza  anticipated  by 
the  young  buyers  when  the  property  was  originally  purchased.  For  example,  property 
taxes  increased  28.1  percent  between  1963  and  1969;  costs  of  maintenance  and  repair 
services  went  up  32.9  percent  during  the  same  period*  (Table  17). 


TABLE  17.-INCREASES  IN  PRICES  BETWEEN  1963  AND  1970  RELATED  TO 
COST  OF  HOME  OWNERSHIP 


Item 


1957-59  Average 


Percentage  increase 
since  December  1963 


Total  Consumer  Price  Index 

Housing 

Shelter 

Rent 

Homeownership 

Mortgage  interest  rates 
Property  taxes 
Property  insurance  rates 
Maintenance  and  repairs 

Commodities 

Services 


26.4 


17.5 


25.3 
31.6 
17.8 
37.1 
33.5 

46.0 
38.4 


17.2 
21.9 


28.1 

17.0 
32.9 


Source:  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging:  1970a.  Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Full  Share  in 
Abundance:  Part  4,  Homeownership  Aspects,  p.  745.  Washington,  D.C:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1970. 

Although  spending  less,  the  costs  of  home  maintenance  are  relatively  higher  for 
the  elderly  than  for  the  younger  homeowner.  In  1967,  the  household  with  a  head  65 
years  of  age  or  over  spent  an  average  of  $151  annually  for  maintenance  repairs  and 
improvements;  younger  families  spent  between  $225  and  $250  on  the  same  type  of 

•For  other  data  on  increases  in  homeownership  costs,  see  the  Background  Paper  on  Income,  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  prepared  by  Yung-Ping  Chen. 
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upkeep  on  their  homes  (Table  18).  The  elderly  must  often  hire  workers  to  do  that 
which  the  younger  owner  can  do  for  himself;  this  situation  is  aggravated  for  elderly 
women  (Table  19).  In  general,  the  older  householders  spend  their  money  to  make 
repairs;  the  young  ones  are  more  likely  to  be  making  actual  improvements  in  their 
property. 

TABLE  18.-AVERAGE  DOLLAR  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MAINTENANCE,  REPAIRS,  AND 
IMPROVEMENTS  IN  1967,  BY  AGE  OF  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD  AND  REGION 
(One  housing  unit  -owner-occupied  properties) 


Total  U.S. 

Northeast 

Northcentral 

South 

West 

All  households 

$216 

$275 

$215 

$172 

$211 

Male  head,  wife  present 

224 

277 

222 

183 

224 

Head  under  45 

246 

328 

249 

177 

248 

45  to  64 

228 

261 

232 

217 

186 

65+ 

151 

165 

138 

'10 

281 

All  other 

175 

283 

171 

115 

130 

Not  reported 

242 

23 

269 

331 

356 

Source:  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Full  Share  in 
Abundance,  Part  4,  Homeownership  Aspects,  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office.    1969. 


TABLE  19.-EXPENDITURES  FOR  JOBS  OF  $25  OR  MORE  FOR  MAINTENANCE,  REPAIRS,  AND 
IMPROVEMENTS  IN  1967,  BY  AGE  OF  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD,  PURPOSE  AND 
OBJECT  OF  THE  EXPENDITURE 


(Percent  distribution) 

Age  of  male 

head,  wife 

present 

Purpose 

Total 

Under  45 

45-64 

65+ 

All  other 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Structural  purpose: 

Maintenance  and  repairs 

24 

20 

24 

40 

31 

Improvements 

76 

80 

76 

60 

69 

Additions  and  alterations 

59 

69 

57 

41 

51 

Major  replacements 

16 

11 

20 

19 

18 

Object: 

Payment  to  hired  workers 

73 

64 

75 

79 

84 

Materials  purchased  by  owners 

27 

36 

24 

21 

16 

Source:      Brotman,    H.   Homeownership  Aspects  of  the  Economics  of  Aging,  Fact  Sheet.   Administration  on 
Aging,    Social    and    Rehabilitation    Service,    U.S.    Department    of    Health,    Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  1969. 
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It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  property  is  less  a  threat  to 
continued  home  ownership  than  are  property  taxes.  Among  the  thousands  of  older 
people  who  testified  at  the  Older  American  White  House  Conference  Forums  in  Sep- 
tember 1970,  the  need  for  property  tax  relief  was  one  of  the  problems  most  frequently 
named.  Many  of  the  old  people  stated  that  without  some  tax  relief,  they  would  have  to 

give  up  their  homes. 

The  financing  of  education  by  the  local  property  tax  method  means  that  the 
burden  of  the  rapidly  rising  school  costs  falls  especially  heavily  on  the  retirees  living  on 
fixed  incomes.  Although  hard  data  are  not  available  to  prove  it,  many  school  bond 
issues  are  thought  to  be  voted  down  by  the  elderly  homeowner  group  simply  because 
further  increases  in  property  tax  cannot  be  afforded;  and  not,  as  is  often  maintained, 
because  the  old  are  against  education. 

Property  tax  is  a  regressive  form  of  taxation  for  today's  society.  It  is  rooted  in  the 
older  rural  system  in  which  the  value  of  a  family's  property  and  land  holdings,  rather 
than  cash  income,  determined  ability  to  pay.  Under  current  conditions,  retired  persons 
on  severely  reduced  and  fixed  incomes  are  penalized,  because  they  must  pay  a  dispro- 
portionately large  percentage  of  their  total  cash  income  for  property  taxes.  While  the 
average  urban  household  pays  about  4  percent  of  its  total  income  in  property  taxes, 
the  poor  and  the  impoverished  old  are  likely  to  pay  from  a  third  to  more  than  a  half  of 
their  meager  incomes  in  property  taxes  (U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
1970a).  In  consequence,  thousands  of  the  elderly  poor  are  being  forced  into  selling 
their  homes  and  seeking  rental  housing.  Even  if  they  can  find  rental  housing  they  can 
afford,  however,  they  have  not  escaped  rising  property  tax,  since  understandably  land- 
lords generally  raise  rents  to  cover  increases  in  property  taxes.  Moreover,,  the  influx  of 
the  older  people  into  the  rental  market  creates  still  further  housing  shortages  and 
consequent  increases  of  rent  in  a  tight  market. 

Severe  as  the  plight  of  the  elderly  homeowner  of  very  limited  income  is,  there  are 
many  persons  who  question  whether  local  communities  can  or  should  try  to  provide 
any  tax  relief  for  them  since  younger  families  would  then  have  to  assume  the  higher 
tax  burden.  It  is  pointed  out,  assuming  that  property  taxes  measure  the  comparable 
value  of  homes,  there  is  no  reason  why  younger  homeowners  should  pay  dispropor- 
tionately higher  property  taxes  than  older  people  for  property  of  equal  value.  The 
equities  of  the  situation,  according  to  these  arguments,  do  not  favor  preferential  tax 
relief  or  subsidies  for  the  elderly.  It  is  maintained  that  age  should  not  be  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  assessing  taxes. 

There  is,  however,  already  precedent  for  reducing  the  property  tax  of  older  home- 
owners and,  in  a  few  instances,  some  measures  have  been  taken  on  behalf  of  elderly 
renters.  Some  of  this  relief  can  be  attributed  to  Federal  measures  and  some  to  State 
action.  Federal  law  allows  homeowners  to  deduct  real  estate  property  tax,  provided  tax 
returns  are  itemized.  But  in  1968,  out  of  6.9  million  old  people  with  sufficient  income 
to  file  tax  returns,  less  than  half  itemized  their  deductions  (U.S.  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  1970c).  And  the  very  poor,  who  file  no  returns  at  all,  can  take  no 
advantage  of  the  property  tax  deduction.  At  least  19  States*  (between  1965-70)  gave 


'Connecticut 
Delaware 
Hawaii 
Indiana 

New  Jersey 
Rhode  Island 
Tennessee 
Massachusetts 

New  York 
Wisconsin 
California 
Michigan 

Ohio 
Idaho 
Maine 
Georgia 

Minnesota 
North  Dakota 
South  Carolina 
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some  tax  relief  in  the  form  of  a  reduction  in  assessed  value  of  property  owned  and 
lived  in  by  elderly  persons.  A  few  allow  tax  credits  or  rebate  on  State  income  tax 
returns. 

A  number  of  different  proposals  have  been  put  forth  by  various  revenue 
authorities  which  are  designed  to  provide  tax  relief  for  the  elderly  and  alternative 
sources  of  funds  to  reimburse  communities  for  the  loss  of  needed  tax  revenues.  The 
U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  (1970b)  has  recommended  that  the  Congress 
pass  legislation  to  establish  an  intergovernmental  task  force  to  study  and  report  on  the 
possibility  of  providing  Federal  assistance  to  States  granting  property  tax  relief.  The 
President's  proposed  "Revenue  Sharing  Plan"  could  conceivably  be  one  way  to  provide 
tax  relief  for  homeowners  who  are  old  and  poor. 

Another  proposal,  which  might  relieve  the  elderly  as  well  as  younger  homeowners 
of  spiraling  school  taxes,  is  to  expand  Federal  aid  to  education  so  that  property  taxes 
no  longer  need  to  be  the  major  source  of  funds  to  support  schools  and  related  assess- 
ments (U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  1970a).  This  measure  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  relative  impact  of  local  residential  property  taxes  on  educational  and  public 
service  programs. 

Other  types  of  proposals  offer  ways  in  which  older  people  can  retain  ownership  of 
and  live  within  their  homes,  while  converting  their  home  equity  into  currently  expend- 
able cash  (Chen,  1970)  in  the  form  of  an  annuity.  Wilbur  Cohen  (1970)  has  also 
suggested  the  establishment,  by  Federal  legislation,  of  a  public-private  corporation 
which  would  provide  a  wide  range  of  assistance  to  elderly  homeowners,  including 
arrangements  for  an  annuity,  loans  for  remodeling,  sale  of  old  homes,  provision  of 
down  payments  for  the  purchase  of  new  homes,  and  so  on. 

The  burden  of  this  section  has  been  to  point  out  that  large  numbers  of  the  elderly 
are  poorly  housed  and  that  their  financial  plight  is  such  that  without  a  substantial 
increase  in  their  money  incomes  or  some  concessions  such  as  tax  remission,  they  can 
do  little  themselves  to  improve  their  living  conditions. 

b.   Inadequate  Supply  of  Housing 

The  shortage  of  good  housing  units  is  characteristic  for  all  age  groups  in  this 
country,  but  the  elderly,  who  need  special  physical  amenities  and  environments,  re- 
quire particular  consideration.  Housing  of  this  sort  is  still  woefully  short. 

The  Congress  and  governmental  agencies  have  not  been  unawares  or  wholly  un- 
responsive to  the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly.  For  example,  the  Federal  outlay  per 
capital  for  housing  for  older  people  increased  from  $5.26  in  1964  to  $11.95  in  1970 
(U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1969a).  And  funds  from  at  least 
five  Federally  financed  housing  programs,  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  can  be  used  to  provide  some  special  housing  for  older 
people.  These  are:  (a)  the  low  rent  public  housing  program,  (b)  the  Section  202  direct 
loan  program  (presently  phased  into  Section  236),  (c)  Section  236  rental  and  coopera- 
tive housing,  (d)  Section  221  rental  and  cooperative  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families,  and  (e)  Section  231  mortgage  insurance  for  rental  housing.  The  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  (FmHa)  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  another  source 
of  Federal  funding  for  special  housing  for  the  rural  elderly,  with  both  loan  and  grant 
assistance.  These  programs  are  described  at  length  in  Section  IV  of  this  paper.  The 
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reader  will  also  find  the  Appendix  A*  to  this  paper  especially  useful  in  assessing  the 
current  trends  and  resources  in  Federally  financed  housing  for  the  elderly. 

The  important  point  here  is  that  all  the  above  mentioned  programs  have  been  in 
operation  for  ten  years  or  more.  Yet,  to  date,  if  all  new  units  reported  by  HUD  to  be  in 
some  stage  of  development  in  1969  are  completed  as  of  now,  the  total  number  of 
housing  units  provided  would  be  only  374,660,  distributed  among  the  programs  as 
follows: 


Public  Housing 

286,910 

Direct  Loans 

45,198 

Mortgage  Insurance 

40,276 

Farm  Loans 

2,276 

374,660 

Not  all  of  these  programs  are  now  available  for  housing  the  elderly.  In  particular, 
the  direct  loan  program  has  been  phased  into  an  interest  assistance  program  (Section 
236)  which  allows  for  the  construction  of  rental  housing  exclusively  for  the  elderly  or 
for  families.  (See  Section  IV,  page  49,  for  details  of  this  program.)  Other  innovations 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Federal  financing  programs  to  induce  private  enterprise  to 
build  or  rehabilitate  housing  for  occupancy  of  the  elderly,  and  thereby  increase  the 
rate  of  production  of  such  housing. 

Another  factor  in  the  general  supply  of  housing  throughout  the  country  which  is 
of  importance  to  the  elderly  is  in  what  parts  the  housing  is  located.  At  present,  the 
distribution  of  special  developments  for  older  people  bears  little  or  no  relationship  to 
the  number  of  older  persons  living  among  the  various  States  or  the  condition  of  their 
housing.  The  distribution  among  the  communities  or  regions  within  a  State  is  equally 
haphazard.  Some  areas  are  overbuilt  in  some  categories,  while  in  others  there  may  be 
no  housing  at  all  for  the  elderly,  although  this  age  group  may  be  relatively  numerous  in 
the  populations  of  these  particular  geographical  tracts. 

Where  housing  is  located  depends  largely  upon  local  action.  As  Mrs.  Marie 
McGuire  (U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  1969),  has  remarked 
"increasing  housing  production  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly  is  dependent  on  local 
initiative,  knowledge,  interest  and  acceptance  of  responsibility.  Federally  assisted  pro- 
grams are  activated  only  in  those  communities  which  seek  them,  whether  the  sponsors 
be  public  or  private.  Housing  comes  about  only  when  the  local  citizens  become  inter- 
ested in  the  living  conditions  of  older  citizens,  seek  knowledge  of  resources,  and  activate 
the  programs.  Only  then  do  the  older  people  of  that  community  have  the  benefits  and 
opportunity  provided  for  them." 

6.  Types  of  Housing 

There  are  no  available  statistics  to  indicate  the  housing  arrangements  of  all  elderly 
persons,  nor  do  we  know  what  type  of  housing  older  people  would  choose  if  they  had 

•"Annua!    Report   to   the  Senate  Special    Committee  on   Aging,  Department   of   Housing  and   Urban   Development,   1970 
Highlights,"   submitted  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Special   Committee  on  Aging. 
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adequate  income  and  the  gamut  of  types  from  among  which  to  choose.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  single  type  which  is  preferred  by  all  older  people  and  that  they  are  to 
be  found  living  in,  and  generally  satisfied  with,  every  type  of  housing  that  has  been  provided 
for  them. 

a.   Independent  Housing 


Independent  housing  refers  to  living  quarters  which  are  separate  and  self  con- 
tained. It  includes  houses,  apartments,  flats,  house  trailers,  tents,  and  house  boats 
(Vivrett,  1960).  Rooming  houses  are  not  classified  as  independent  living  quarters.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  foster  home  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  form  of  independent 
living  because  the  concept  of  a  foster  home  is  that  the  individual  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
family  group. 

The  reluctance  of  older  people  to  give  up  their  individual  homes  emphasizes  the 
strong  preference  in  our  culture  for  the  independence  available  to  the  person  who  has 
his  own  house  and  a  plot  of  land  to  go  with  it.  These,  of  course,  are  not  the  only 
motivations  to  remain  in  a  single  dwelling,  but  they  are  strong  enough  to  make  it 
imperative  to  design  programs  to  help  old  people  maintain  their  houses  in  good  repair 
and  to  adapt  such  homes  to  their  changing  physical  needs  as  they  grow  older.  (See 
Appendix  A,  section  on  aid  in  home  improvement  for  elderly  of  limited  income  living 
in  urban  renewal  and  code  enforcement  areas.) 

The  mobile  home  constitutes  a  special  form  of  single  family  dwelling  and  ac- 
counts annually  for  nearly  half  a  million  new  homes  in  this  country.  In  1970,  the 
Census  Bureau  and  HUD  began  to  list  mobile  homes  as  one  statistic  in  housing  produc- 
tion. Mobile  homes  contribute  most  to  housing  supply  outside  of  the  central  city  and 
particularly  in  smaller  communities  outside  of  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 
To  date,  they  have  not  served  to  meet  the  needs  of  central  city  or  of  nonwhite 
households. 

Mobile  home  park  living  is  particularly  attractive  to  many  older  people.  In  some 
parks,  they  comprise  a  large  percentage  of  the  residents  (U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  1969).  Older  people  find  the  mobile  home  park  living  easy, 
low  in  cost,  and  enjoyable  because  of  its  informal,  friendly,  and  interdependent  at- 
mosphere. The  several  socio-economic  classes  mingle  together  without  having  to  worry 
about  "keeping  up  with  the  Joneses"  (Burgess,  1954;  Hoyt,  1954;  Roland,  1953). 

Among  the  disadvantages  of  mobile  homes,  it  is  said,  are  rapid  depreciation; 
difficulty  in  resale  in  some  parts  of  the  country;  for  some,  it  may  mean  too  much 
togetherness;  and,  usually  there  are  no  formalized  health  plans  or  services.  Where  the 
mobile  home  park  is  at  a  distance  from  the  community,  there  may  be  some  problem 
about  garbage  disposal  and  obtaining  an  adequate  water  supply  pressure.  Not  many 
such  parks  are  suitable  for  people  of  advanced  age  who  may  have  to  move  later  at  a 
more  difficult  time. 

Foster  homes  represent  a  special  form  of  single  family  living  arrangement  and 
provide  for  a  good  many  persons  who  could  not  otherwise  enjoy  this  degree  of  inde- 
pendence. The  purpose  of  these  homes  is  to  enable  the  isolated  elderly  man  or  woman 
in  need  of  social  care  to  resume  life  within  a  family  unit. 

A  foster  family  provides  an  easier,  less  regimented  life  than  an  institution.  An 
elderly  person  released  from  an  institution  into  foster-family  care  frequently  responds 
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to  such  care  with  a  noticeable  improvement,  not  only  in  morale  and  general  well-being, 
but  in  physical  health  as  well. 

Multifamily  housing  for  the  elderly  who  wish  to  live  independently,  but  do  not 
wish  to  or  cannot  live  in  single  dwellings,  is  available  in  wide  variety  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  older  person's  ability  to  pay  the  costs  (National  Council  on  Aging,  1970). 

A  study  of  the  multifamily  market  (National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
1970)  reveals  that  while  single  family  construction  failed  to  show  growth  during  the 
1960's,  the  multifamily  housing  market  increased  two  and  one-half  times.  The  increas- 
ing number  of  retirees  is  considered  one  factor  responsible  for  the  multifamily  housing 
boom;  the  elderly  are  seen  as  a  particularly  attractive  future  market  for  this  type  of 

housing. 

Rental  apartments  of  the  garden  type,  motel  type,  or  within  elevator,  high-rise 
buildings  for  elderly  occupancy,  have  been  produced  in  larger  volume  under  the  Fed- 
erally assisted  housing  programs  than  other  types  of  elderly  housing.  In  general,  high- 
rise  apartments  are  less  expensive  than  single  family  homes.  Their  high  density  makes 
in-  or  near-town  locations  possible. 

It  also  makes  possible  combined  uses  of  a  single  site,  which  represents  an  econ- 
omy and  serves  to  bring  the  community  tc  the  elderly  for  normal  functions  and  events 
(McGuire,  1969).  Examples  of  multiple  uses  can  be  found  both  abroad  and  in  this 
country.  In  Switzerland,  for  example,  the  town  fathers  were  struggling  to  determine 
whether  a  gymnasium  or  housing  for  grandparents  should  have  priority.  By  combining 
the  two  on  a  single  site,  there  were  economies  and  benefits  for  all,  and  the  use  of  the 
gym  was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  weekend. 

Clever  planning  in  one  Pennsylvania  town  combined  a  downtown  municipal  gar- 
age with  elderly  housing.  In  another  case,  two  floors  of  a  high-rise  apartment  were 
devoted  to  municipal  offices  and  a  cafeteria,  bringing  a  ready  food  service  and  an 
interesting  environment  to  the  old  people,  while  allowing  everyone  to  save  costs. 
YMCA's  have  considered  melding  the  young  and  older  working  woman  in  the  same 
living  environment;  Syracuse  University  has  placed  a  high-rise  building  for  the  elderly 
on  the  site  of  two  college  dormitories,  connecting  them  by  means  of  a  mutually-used 
community  center. 

Owned  apartments  are  of  two  types,  cooperatives  and  condominiums.  The  num- 
ber of  older  people  attracted  to  cooperative  and  condominium  living  is  on  the  increase, 
perhaps  because  such  living  provides  opportunity  for  continuing  homeownership  and 
its  associated  independence  but  removes  the  personal  responsibility  for  upkeep. 

A  cooperative  is  a  type  of  apartment  house  where  individuals  own  stock  or 
membership  in  the  cooperative  and  have  the  right  to  live  in  one  of  the  units.  The 
housing  project  is  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis.  The  owners  pay  monthly  only  their 
share  of  the  project's  actual  operating  costs.  Thus,  increases  in  the  monthly  housing 
cost  are  limited  to  actual  increases  in  operating  costs. 

Downpayments  of  members  are  based  on  the  difference  between  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  and  the  FHA-insured  mortgage,  plus  working  capital.  The  amount  of  the 
downpayment  varies  with  the  cost  of  the  project  and  the  size  and  type  of  living  unit 
chosen. 

The  cooperative  has  a  30-day  option  to  purchase  the  membership  of  any  member 
who  wishes  to  withdraw.  If  the  cooperative  does  not  act  on  the  option,  the  outgoing 
member  may  sell  his  membership  on  the  open  market.  The  new  member  must,  in  any 
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event,  be  approved  by  the  cooperative.  Subletting  or  renting  on  a  short-term  basis  is 
allowed  only  in  certain  circumstances.  The  right  of  long-term  occupancy  in  a  unit  is 
restricted  to  members  of  the  cooperative  (U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  1970a). 

In  a  condominium,  an  individual  separately  owns  one  or  more  dwelling  units  in  a 
multiunit  building.  He  and  the  owners  of  the  other  units  have  an  undivided  interest  in 
the  common  areas  and  facilities  that  serve  the  project.  Each  owner  makes  a  monthly 
contribution  to  the  condominium  association  covering  his  proportionate  share  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  these  common  areas  and  facilities  (U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  1970b). 


b.   Group  Housing 

Group  housing  may  be  either  non-institutional  or  institutional.  The  former  in- 
cludes quasi-household  accommodations  such  as  large  rooming  houses,  hotels,  tourist 
courts,  dormitories,  residence  clubs,  converts,  and  similar  arrangements  (Vivrett,  1960). 
Ihstitutional  group  housing  is  represented  by  the  various  forms  of  old  age  homes. 

(1)     Non-institutional  Group  Housing 

Retirement  hotels  represent  a  form  of  group  living  which  has  evolved  to 
satisfy  older  people  who  want  privacy  and  independence  with  limited  services 
(Richman,  1970).  These  hotels  tend  to  be  for  the  most  part  reclaimed,  rehabili- 
tated structures  of  mid-1 930's  vintage.  They  are  often  located  within  the  central 
city  and  thus  provide  ready  access  to  shopping,  recreation,  health  services,  com- 
munity agencies,  places  of  worship,  and  other  amenities.  Residents  include  retired 
career  women;  widowers  who  have  never  cared  to  bother  with  housekeeping; 
couples,  usually  in  their  late  60's;  and  single  persons  of  any  age  over  60  (62  in 
Federally  assisted  programs)  who  like  the  congeniality  and  friendships  so  easily 
formed  in  hotel  living.  The  costs  of  such  accommodations  vary  greatly  from  one 
setting  to  another,  but  since  two  unrelated  persons  often  share  rooms,  and  resi- 
dents do  their  own  housekeeping,  costs  can  be  kept  at  a  level  within  the  reach  of 
persons  in  the  lower  income  group.  In  some  instances,  residents  cut  food  costs  by 
joining  together  and  fixing  at  least  one  meal  a  day.  A  systematic  study  of  the 
retirement  hotels  would  lend  useful  data  to  determine  what  policies  local  and 
State  governments  should  develop  with  regard  to  encouraging  use  of  such  accom- 
modations for  retirees. 

Residence  clubs  or  halls  established  and  operated  by  nonprofit  organizations 
in  larger  cities  offer  bed-sitting  rooms  and  suites,  supplemented  by  communal 
areas  such  as  lounges,  dining  rooms,  and  activity  spaces.  This  type  of  group  living 
permits  a  high  degree  of  independence  for  people  who  can  care  for  all  their  needs 
and  who  are  able  to  come  and  go  at  will  and  participate  in  community  life. 

A  personal  care  home  should  be  considered  as  an  expansion  of  the  resident 
club  concept.  It  is  believed  that  the  frail  who  are  not  totally  self-managing, 
although  not  ill,  are  better  served  in  a  residential  than  in  a  medical  environment. 

The  intermediate  care  facility  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Medical  Services 
Administration  of  HEW,  with  FHA  mortgage  insurance  through  HUD,  is  basically 
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intended  to  be  a  personal  care  home.  It  serves  persons  who  do  not  have  a  disease 
or  condition  requiring  extended  care,  but  who  need  some  assistance  beyond  the 
provision  of  room  and  board-for  example,  a  diabetic  unable  to  administer  the 
required  drugs  himself.  However,  the  emphasis  is  far  more  medical  than  residen- 
tial, and  the  program  is  designed  especially  for  public  assistance  clients  receiving 
vendor  payments  or  those  who  can  pay  full  costs.  Thus,  there  exists  a  serious  gap 
in  this  aspect  of  the  housing  continuum. 

The  1970  housing  legislation  took  some  cognizance  of  the  need  to  serve  the 
special  group  of  well  elderly  needing  food  service  in  residentially-oriented  con- 
gregate housing  (see  Part  III  and  Appendix  A)  and  thus  laid  a  basis  for  a  non- 
medically  oriented  personal  care  home.  The  legislation  did  not  go  far  enough  to 
provide  for  food  service  deficits  deriving  from  service  to  very  low  income  people 
nor  to  stimulate  much  action  in  providing  other  needed  non-medical  services. 
Such  a  residential  environment,  with  appropriate  services,  would  save  many  older 
persons  from  having  to  accept  far  more  costly  residence  prematurely  in  some  type 
of  nursing  facility,  designed  for  and  properly  serving  the  seriously  and,  more  often 
than  not,  terminally  ill. 

(2)     Institutional  Group  Housing 

Only  a  small  percentage  (3.8  in  1960)  of  older  people  live  in  institutions,  and 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  do,  live  in  homes  for  the  aged. 

In  1960,  about  45  percent  of  those  65  and  over  in  such  homes,  were  known 
to  be  receiving  skilled  nursing  care;  the  remaining  55  percent  were  in  homes 
offering  mainly  domiciliary  care.  Sixty-one  percent  were  in  private  proprietary 
homes,  24  percent  in  private  non-profit  homes,  12  percent  in  county  and  city 
homes,  and  3  percent  in  Federal  and  State  homes. 

The  residence  clubs  and  hotels,  even  the  personal  care  homes,  which  provide 
non-housekeeping  living  arrangements,  should  not  be  confused  with  "homes  for 
the  aged."  The  latter  are  generally  multitype  facilities  with  different  living  ar- 
rangements-housekeeping, non-housekeeping,  or  even  nursing  facilities-under  the 
same  roof,  in  adjoining  buildings,  or  spread  over  a  broad  area  similar  to  a  campus. 
They  may  contain  cottages  or  apartments,  a  separate  residence  club  with  single 
rooms  and  suites,  and  central  dining,  where  residents  of  self-contained  units  often 
have  the  option  of  taking  meals.  There  may  be  a  separate  nursing  home,  providing 
skilled  nursing  and  rehabilitation  or  protective  supervision. 

These  multipurpose  facilities  attempt  to  serve  residents  as  they  age  and  their 
needs  change.  Thus,  if  a  person  lives  in  one  of  the  housekeeping  units  and  needs 
or  wants  to  move  to  the  residence  club,  he  can  do  so  with  a  minimum  of  up- 
rooting. If,  because  of  some  temporary  illness,  he  needs  nursing  care  or  rehabili- 
tation, these  are  made  available  to  him  wherever  he  lives  in  the  complex.  If  he 
continues  to  need  nursing  care,  he  can  reside  in  the  nursing  home.  The  better  type 
multipurpose  facilities  try  to  maintain  a  tone  of  wellness  by  separating  the  living 
quarters  of  the  ill  or  infirm  from  the  well. 

Several  different  arrangements  are  employed  to  finance  old  age  homes.  One 
of  these  methods  is  the  founders' fee.  Originally  founders' fee  plans  were  permitted 
under  the  FHA  231   program,  but  they  are  no  longer  acceptable  to  HUD  under 
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any  program.  However,  organizations  (such  as  denominational  and  fraternal 
groups)  finance  their  housing  projects  without  Federal  assistance  and  are  thus  free 
to  employ  the  founders'  fee  plan.  Under  this  plan  the  initial  resident  pays  a  fee 
ranging  from  $7,500  to  $30,000  and  is  entitled  to  lifetime  occupancy  of  their 
units.  Besides  the  life  tenancy  payment,  there  is  usually  a  monthly  charge  for 
maintenance  and  services,  based  on  operating  costs.  Arrangements  after  initial 
occupancy  vary.  Sometimes  the  subsequent  tenant  pays  a  life-lease,  somewhat  less 
than  the  original  occupant,  or  a  unit  is  made  available  to  a  resident  unable  to 
afford  a  life-lease  fee.  Sometimes  fees  received  from  later  generations  of  tenants 
are  set  aside  to  start  new  housing  developments. 

Life  care  is  a  method  of  financing  still  used  by  only  a  few  homes  and 
residence  clubs.  Usually,  based  upon  tables  of  life  expectancy  and  costs,  an 
amount  is  paid  for  total  life  care,  including  accommodations,  meals,  and  health 
and  personal  care  services.  A  resident  usually  turns  over  an  amount  equal  to  the 
determined  cost.  Where  the  individual  does  not  have  sufficient  cash  for  this,  his 
assets  in  that  amount  become  the  property  of  the  sponsor.  Sometimes,  regardless 
of  the  value  of  the  assets,  total  assets  are  taken  by  the  home.  Should  the  resident 
live  beyond  his  life  expectancy,  the  sponsor  must  still  continue  to  care  for  him, 
regardless  of  cost. 

Should  the  facilities  fail,  however,  sponsors  would  be  hard  put  to  make  good 
their  promise  of  life  care  or  life-lease,  and  the  resident  would  have  lost  his  lifetime 
savings  and,  perhaps,  have  no  place  to  live. 

While  there  have  been  very  few  instances  of  failure  by  sponsors  who  guaran- 
tee life  occupancy,  it  is  still  important  to  read  the  contract's  fine  print,  get  an 
attorney's  advice,  and  be  sure  that  the  sponsor  can  make  good  on  his  commit- 
ments. 

c.   Retirement  Villages  and  Towns 

Many  retirement  villages  are  self-contained  developments,  offering  single  cottages 
for  sale  to  middle-aged  and  older  people.  A  few  include  facilities  for  other  age  groups, 
and  some  include  apartments  as  well. 

Those  which  offer  cottages  or  homes  for  sale  may  provide  maintenance  for  a  fixed 
monthly  fee.  They  may  also  offer  a  clubhouse,  activity  programs,  and  health  insurance. 
A  few  have  their  own  diagnostic  and  treatment  clinics  on  the  premises.  Most  have  a 
resident  doctor  and  nurse.  If  the  villages  are  some  distance  from  the  town,  they  may 
offer  their  own  transportation  with  limited  shopping  on  or  near  the  premises. 

Most  of  the  retirement  communities  have  come  into  existence  since  the  mid 
1950's.  In  a  report  on  California  retirement  communities,  Barker  (1966)  estimated  that 
between  1956  and  1966,  the  number  of  such  communities  in  California  had  grown 
from  none  to  35,  in  which  over  54,000  elderly  persons  were  housed.  Sun  City  in 
Arizona  was  founded  in  1960,  and  by  1969  it  had  over  12,000  residents.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  older  communities  continue  to  grow  and  new  ones  are  being  built. 

In  general,  the  emphasis  is  upon  leisure  living  and  it  appears  that  a  sub-culture  of 
elderly  leisured  persons  may  be  emerging  (Rose,  1965).  It  offers  a  pattern  of  life  that 
not  all,  but  many  older  people  find  congenial. 
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Criticism  leveled  at  the  retirement  community  is  based,  in  addition  to  age  segre- 
gation, on  high-pressured  salesmanship,  and  badly  located  projects  (Cooly,  1965). 
Persons  considering  taking  up  residence  in  a  retirement  village  are  warned  to  make  sure 
that  they  will  enjoy  a  totally  adult  community,  and  to  evaluate  its  location  and 
relationship  to  needed  services,  especially  as  such  services  may  be  related  to  their 
future  requirements. 

With  the  advent  of  new  towns,  highly  planned  communities  similar  in  this  charac- 
teristic to  retirement  villages,  there  may  be  greater  public  acceptance  of  the  retirement 
village  concept.  A  recent  study  reports  (Lansing,  Merans,  and  Zehner,  1970)  on  ten 
residential  communities  with  varying  degrees  of  planning-ranging  from  such  new 
towns  as  Reston,  Virginia,  and  Columbia,  Maryland,  to  highly  planned  inner  city 
communities,  moderately  planned  communities,  and,  finally,  to  suburbs  with  little 
cohesive  planning.  The  study  found  that  the  more  highly  planned  a  community  is,  the 
better  the  residents  appear  to  like  it.  The  most  often  mentioned  source  of  satisfaction 
was  the  nearness  or  accessibility  to  work,  shopping,  and  other  facilities.  Also  men- 
tioned as  sources  of  satisfaction  were  recreational  opportunities,  privacy,  compatibility 
of  neighbors,  and  a  "well-kept-up"  look.  The  good  retirement  community  meets  all 
these  criteria. 

7.   Rural  Housing 

Although  the  total  amount  of  substandard  housing  has  been  reduced  since  1960,  the 
nonmetropolitan  share  increased  from  65  percent  in  1960  to  67  percent  in  1968.  The  propor- 
tion (34  percent)  of  the  elderly  occupying  substandard  structures  in  rural  areas  is  higher  than 
the  proportion  (13  percent)  of  the  elderly  living  in  substandard  housing  in  urban  areas.  David 
Raphael,  testifying  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  (1970),  described  the 
housing  conditions  of  the  rural  elderly  as  incredibly  bad  and,  because  of  excessively  low 
incomes,  the  elderly  in  these  communities  can  do  little  to  improve  their  own  situations.  In  fact 
(it  has  been  suggested)  that  the  minimum  annual  income  required  to  assure  standard  housing  is 
higher  in  nonmetropolitan  than  in  metropolitan  areas.  Decent  housing  at  low  income  levels  is 
not  typically  as  available  in  the  rural  as  in  the  metropolitan  areas. 

The  rural  elderly  are  not  highly  mobile  and  are  unlikely  to  migrate  to  cities  simply  to 
improve  their  housing  circumstances.  As  Mrs.  Marie  McGuire  (1969)  has  pointed  out  "for 
today's  rural  elderly,  retirement  complexes  in  large  cities  probably  smack  of  institutionali- 
zation and  probably  suggest  to  them  not  a  way  of  life,  but  the  end  of  life." 

The  assets  of  the  rural  village  for  the  elderly  are  considerable.  The  homes  tend  to  be 
conveniently  located  directly  on  the  sidewalks,  and  near  the  post  office,  stores,  bank,  court- 
house, and  churches.  The  pace  is  slow  enough  to  be  safe,  but  fast  enough  to  be  interesting  to 
the  old,  and  even  a  slightly  disoriented  oldster  may  not  be  lost  for  long.  Here,  too,  at  times, 
needy  older  people  are  taken  care  of  without  publicity,  as  was  the  case  in  one  rural  town  in 
Pennsylvania  in  which  one  old  woman's  coal  bin  was  filled  regularly,  but  she  did  not  know 
how  or  by  whom. 

The  Federal  housing  assistance  programs  need  to  be  significantly  augmented  to  include 
funds  for  the  development  of  related  services  such  as  transportation  and  health.  The  1970 
housing  legislation  took  steps  in  this  direction.  (See  Appendix  A.) 
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C.   ENVIRONMENT  AND  HOUSING  THE  ELDERLY 

Research  and  extensive  experience  have  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  about  the 
housing  of  elderly  people.  They  have  made  it  clear  that  special  adaptations  in  design  and  other 
aspects  of  the  environment  are  essential  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  deficits  associated  with 
aging.  A  number  of  publications  provide  a  description  of  basic  concepts  for  housing  the  elderly 
and  their  imaginative  realization  in  both  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  (Beyer  and 
Nierstrasz,  1967;  Musson  and  Hensinkveld,  1963;  Weiss,  J.,  1969;  Donahue,  1960;  Carp 
1966b;  Townsend,  1962;  Rutherford,  1963). 

Housing  as  environment  can  be  examined  from  three  principal  aspects.  First  is  the 
design  and  characteristics  of  the  physical  structure  in  relation  to  the  biological  changes  asso- 
ciated with  aging.  Second  is  the  geographical  location  of  the  housing  with  special  reference  to 
its  accessibility  to  the  total  community.  Third  is  the  effect  of  the  characteristics  of  the  housing 
and  its  milieu  upon  the  social  and  psychological  behavior  of  the  occupants. 

1.  Adapting  the  Environment  to  Biological  Age  Changes 

Beginning  with  an  early  publication  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  (1948), 
a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  developing  specifications  for  good  environments  for 
the  elderly.  Particularly,  there  has  been  concern  with  the  features  needed  to  compensate  for 
the  physical  changes  associated  with  growing  old  (Kleemeier,  1959).  Sensory,  perceptual, 
muscular,  energy,  and  cognitive  capacities  diminish  with  advancing  age  and  unless  compensa- 
tory changes  are  made  in  the  physical  environment,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
aging  person  to  cope  and  maintain  independence. 

Generally  in  this  age  of  technology,  mechanical  detail  for  such  changes  can  be  worked 
out  and  a  simple,  hygienic,  convenient,  safe  shelter,  at  comfortable  temperature  levels,  can  be 
created  by  any  architect  who  will  inform  himself  of  the  modified  physical  and  physiological 
requirements  of  older  people  (Natenshon,  1969).  Some  of  the  major  physical  and  physiological 
changes  which  the  environment  should  take  into  account  are  decreases  in  visual  and  auditory 
acuity,  and  increased  thermal  sensitivity. 

a.  Vision 

Comfortable  and  efficient  vision  depends  upon  such  interrelated  factors  as  size  of 
the  object,  contrast  in  brightness  between  surfaces,  the  amount  of  illumination  without 
glare,  and  the  position  of  the  object.  Each  of  these  factors  is  affected  by  age-changes  in 
the  eyes. 

Older  people  require  higher  intensities  of  light  to  obtain  the  same  degree  of 
visibility  as  younger  persons  (Weston,  1949;  Guth  et  al.,  1956).  When  the  brightness 
needs  of  the  older  eye  is  equated  with  that  of  the  20  year  old,  Crouch  (1945)  esti- 
mated that  at  age  45,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  illumination  by  50  percent  to 
reach  optimum  conditions  of  acuity,  contrast,  and  speed  of  vision.  By  the  late  fifties,  a 
100  percent  increase  in  brightness  is  required,  and  by  age  80,  an  increase  of  three  and  a 
third  times  the  value  for  the  20  year  old  level  is  necessary.  Lighting  standards  in  most 
housing  would  generally  fall  far  short  of  these  requirements. 
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Simply  to  increase  the  amount  of  illumination,  however,  without  controlling  for 
glare  increases  the  older  person's  difficulty  in  seeing.  Glare,  a  disturbing  brightness  in 
the  field  of  vision,  makes  it  difficult  for  the  eye  to  distinguish  small  differences  in 
contrast  thus  reducing  acuity.  This  suggests  that  acuity  is  reduced  by  a  high  intensity 
of  indirect  lighting  without  any  strong  brightness  contrasts  between  areas  (Crouch, 

1945). 

Other  important  modifications  in  the  visual  environment  which  would  assist  older 
people  to  compensate  for  lowered  visual  acuity  include  increasing  the  size  of  objects 
such  as  light  switches,  electrical  outlets,  call  buttons,  "off"  and  "on"  signals  on  stoves, 
and  so  on;  using  surface  colors  which  have  high  reflective  factors,  such  as  bright  paint 
in  dark  corners;  and  sharply  contrasting  colors  between  adjacent  surfaces. 

The  night  vision  of  the  elderly  is  poor,  especially  upon  abruptly  changing  from  a 
brightly  lighted  to  a  dark  or  dimly  lighted  area.  Old  eyes  are  slow  to  adapt  to  this 
change.  A  delayed  action  switch  providing  15  or  more  seconds  of  illumination  after  it 
is  switched  off  would  be  enough  to  let  an  elderly  person  get  from  the  door  and  into 
bed  before  total  darkness  (Lawton  and  Azar,  1966). 

b.  Hearing 

Age  changes  in  the  ear,  involving  both  sensory  cells  and  the  apparatus  required  to 
conduct  the  sound  waves  to  the  cells,  occur  almost  universally,  although  such  changes 
tend  to  be  somewhat  more  extensive  among  men  than  among  women.  With  increasing 
age,  because  of  the  inability  to  participate  easily  in  conversation,  because  it  is  annoying 
to  persons  who  must  repeat  what  is  said  many  times,  because  sound  is  an  important 
warning  signal  of  danger,  it  is  imperative  that  an  auditory  environment  which  enhances 
rather  than  diminishes  sound  to  a  comfortable  loudness  be  provided.  This  means 
acoustical  treatment  of  the  living  spaces  to  reduce  extraneous  noise  either  by  pre- 
venting its  passage  through  the  walls  or  by  absorbing  sound  to  prevent  its  reverberation 
from  wall  and  ceiling  surfaces  (Murrell,  1957).  It  also  may  mean  tone  adjustment  on 
door  bells  or  other  alert  systems. 

c.  Thermal  Sensitivity 

The  thermal  environment  is  important  to  both  the  comfort  and  health  of  old 
people.  The  temperature  perceived  depends  not  only  on  the  degree  of  warmth  or  cold, 
but  also  upon  air  movement,  humidity,  and  the  balance  between  the  individual's  heat 
production  and  heat  loss  (Yaglou,  1927).  Extreme  temperatures  are  poorly  tolerated 
by  older  people.  During  heat  waves,  mortality  among  the  elderly  rises  sharply  (Gover, 

1938). 

Kleemeier  (1959)  advises  that  "proper  heating  in  which  comfortable  temperatures 
can  be  maintained  winter  and  summer  is  called  for  .  .  .  Northern  housing,  designed  for 
winter  warmth,  must  also  be  designed  with  the  possibility  of  dangerous  summer  heat 
waves  in  mind." 

Atmospheric  contaminants  create  special  stress  for  those  older  people  who  suffer 
from  circulatory  or  pulmonary  disorders  (Fougler,  1952).  Persons  who  succumb  during 
prolonged  periods  of  heavily  contaminated  smog  do  not  succumb  directly  from  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  airborne  chemicals,  but  rather  from  cardiac  failure,  respiratory 
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edema,  and  secondary  infection.  These  facts  imply  that  housing  for  the  elderly  must  be 
appropriately  ventilated  to  reduce  air  pollution. 

d.   Neuromuscular  Capacity 

Older  people  are  accident  prone,  but  most  of  their  accidents  relate  to  slips,  falls, 
and  falling-type  mishaps.  In  a  study  of  1,000  consecutive  male  hospital  patients  aged 
65  years  and  over,  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  falling  accidents  increased  with 
each  decade  of  age  from  40  years  on  (Lawton  and  Azar,  1966). 

Those  factors,  associated  with  health  and  lessened  muscular  strength  and  proprio- 
sensitivity,  which  cause  falling  and  slipping,  are  confusion,  vertigo,  staggering,  tremors, 
hesitations,  blackouts,  true  fainting,  gait,  and  posture.  Older  people  have  increasing 
difficulty  in  coordination  and  automatically  recovering  their  posture  (Sheldon,  1948). 
When  compared  with  young  people,  the  aged  have  an  increased  need  for  more  environ- 
mental information  in  order  to  carry  on  their  activities  in  safety. 

Special  protective  devices  are,  therefore,  indicated  in  order  to  reduce  the  hazards 
resulting  in  old  people's  falls.  These  measures  include  dull-surfaced,  smooth,  non-slip, 
non-patterned  floors  and  walkways;  low  risers  on  steps;  doorways  without  raised 
thresholds;  the  prudent  placement  of  railings  in  halls  and  grab  bars  in  bathrooms;  the 
elimination  of  loose  rugs,  carpets,  or  other  floor  coverings;  low  cabinets  to  eliminate 
climbing  on  stools  and  chairs;  and  so  on.  All  these  design  features,  now  well  known, 
can  help  the  elderly  avoid  falls  in  the  home  and  thus  save  their  lives  or  perhaps  years  of 
disablement  and  disability. 

2.  Location  of  Residences 

The  belief  that  the  elderly  want  only  peace  and  quiet,  and,  consequently,  locate  in 
rural  settings  where  both  such  attributes  are  to  be  found,  has  gradually  been  abandoned. 
Problems  in  transportation,  delivery  of  services,  inaccessibility  of  family  and  friends,  are 
among  those  factors  largely  responsible  for  the  change  in  this  point  of  view.  Experience  has 
also  shown  that  older  people  enjoy  playing  at  least  a  spectator  role  in  the  daily  happenings  of 
their  community.  Looking  out  on  a  busy  street  is  a  pleasant  pastime  for  many  older  people. 
Yet,  the  solution  is  not  a  simple  one  of  building  housing  for  the  elderly  in  the  busy  part  of  a 
city.  Violence  and  muggings  in  the  street  and  the  severe  hazards  of  city  traffic  may  hold  the 
elderly  residents  virtually  prisoners  in  their  homes.  The  dilemma  has  yet  to  be  resolved. 

Easy  accessibility  to  some  form  of  mass  transportation  ranks  high  in  the  list  of  services 
older  people  want  available  near  their  residences.  It  is  in  very  short  supply,  however,  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas,  and  no  age  group  is  as  disadvantaged  without  it  as  the  elderly.  When 
transportation  at  reasonable  costs  and  convenience  is  not  included  as  an  essential  component 
in  the  choice  of  a  site  for  housing  the  elderly,  all  other  services  offered  by  the  community  can 
be  used  only  minimally,  if  at  all,  by  the  elderly  residents. 

This  problem  is  frequently  solved  in  part  by  providing  the  most  needed  services  within 
the  housing  complex  itself.  There  is,  however,  always  the  chance  that  the  provision  of  too 
many  services  in  the  housing  may  erode  independence  and  foster  withdrawal  from  the  life  of 
the  community  (Lawton,  1969).  There  is  evidence  that  some  environmental  stress  and  demand 
upon  the  individual,  of  a  magnitude  with  which  he  can  cope,  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  both 
his  physical  and  mental  health  (Donahue,  1966). 
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Lawton  (1969)  explored  the  question  of  what  services  older  people  want  available  to 
them  He  studied  community  residents  who  were  not  planning  to  move  into  any  special  type 
of  housing  for  the  elderly  and  the  residents  or  applicants  to  several  types  of  senior  citizen 
housing.  Table  20  shows  strikingly  high  value  placed  on  at-hand  medical  services,  no  matter 
whether  one  is  a  tenant,  a  prospective  tenant,  a  nonapplicant,  or  whether  one  is  associated 
with  low  or  middle  income  housing.  Further  analysis  of  the  data  made  by  Lawton  led  him  to 
conclude  that: 

...  The  wish  for  meal,  housekeeping,  social,  and  recreational  services  .  .  .  seems  to 
be  more  of  convenience,  ease,  and  relative  affluence,  rather  than  an  expression  of 
desperate  need,  or  a  sign  of  deprivation.  The  wish  for  medical  services,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  correlates  which  include  poor  health,  low  functional  competence, 
and  low  morale. 

A  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  residents  in  two  of  the  sites  wishing  services  at 
pre-occupancy  with  those  wishing  services  a  year  later  is  shown  in  Table  21.  The  wish  for 
medical  services  increased  slightly,  and  the  wish  for  meal  services  declined.  The  wish  for 
housekeeping  help,  small  to  begin  with  for  these  two  groups,  remained  so.  The  psychological 
aspects  of  including  services,  especially  health  services,  will  be  considered  in  the  following 
section. 


TABLE  20.-PERSONS  WISHING  SIX  TYPES  OF  SERVICES1 


(Percentages) 


Group 


Medical 


Meal 


Optional 
hot  lunch 


House- 
keeping 


Social 


Recrea- 
tional 


Community  residents 

201 

59 

33 

- 

37 

— 

— 

Public  housing  applicants 

218 

48 

29 

- 

12 

— 

— 

202  applicants 

222 

60 

33 

- 

32 

— 

— 

Public  housing  tenants 

424 

60 

26 

47 

10 

21 

14 

202  tenants  (no  services) 

216 

73 

20 

53 

32 

33 

24 

231  tenants  (all  services) 

125 

78 

88 

— 

80 

— 

Source:      Lawton,    M.    P.  "Supportive  Services    in    the    Context   of   the    Housing  Environment. 
1969,  9,  p.  17. 


The    Gerontologist, 


The  questions  asked  were:  .    .  .  . 

Community  residents:  "There  are  some  apartment  houses  for  older  people  being  built  where  .  .  .  (serv.ce)  .  .  .  is  included  in 
the  rent.  Would  you  like  to  live  in  a  place  like  that,  even  if  .  .  .  (service)  .  .  .  might  cost  more?" 

Applicants  and  tenants  in  buildings  where  no  service  isoffered:  "There  are  some  apartment  houses  for  older  people  being 
built  where  .  .  .  (service)  ...  is  included  in  the  rent.  Would  you  like  these  arrangements  in  the  new  building,  even  though  it 

might  cost  more?" 
Tenants  where  service  was  offered:  "Would  you  prefer  that  there  was  no 


(service)  .  .  .  here?" 
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TABLE  21.-NUMBER  OF  RESIDENTS  WISHING  SERVICES: 
PRE-OCCUPANCY  AND  ONE  YEAR  PART  OCCUPANCY 


N 

Med 

ical 

Vleal 

Housekeeping 

Housing  Type 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Public  Housing 
202  Housing 

191 
114 

43 
55 

54 
64 

28 
32 

15 
19 

11 
31 

9 
31 

Source:      Lawton,    M.    P.  "Supportive  Services    in    the    Context   of  the    Housing   Environment."  The 
Gerontologist,    1969,   9,   p.    17. 


An  important  aspect  to  consider  in  the  provision  of  what  Lawton  calls  life-supportive 
services  within  the  housing  projects  located  in  residential  areas  is  that  these  services  may  be 
extended  to  serve  old  people  living  in  the  adjacent  residential  neighborhood.  By  providing  meal 
service  to  the  older  person's  home  or  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  residential  dining  service,  by 
making  medical  services  readily  available,  and  by  offering  day  care  or  similar  programs,  many 
older  people  can  be  enabled  to  remain  in  their  own  homes.  This  is  economical  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  housing  scarcity  for  the  elderly,  and  because  it  maximizes  the  individual's  ability 
to  do  for  himself  even  though  physical,  social,  and  psychological  disabilities  beset  him. 

3.  Social  and  Psychological  Response  to  Environment 

The  behavioral  response  of  the  elderly  to  their  physical  environments  is  just  as  import- 
ant to  planners,  builders,  and  policy  makers  as  are  the  special  design  features  to  accommodate 
age  changes  and  location  of  facilities.  How  people  behave,  how  satisfied  they  are  with  their 
living  arrangements,  even  the  image  they  hold  of  themselves,  are  conditioned  to  a  significant 
extent  by  the  dwellings  they  occupy.  The  physical  environment,  if  properly  designed,  can 
become  a  catalyst  which  fosters  personal  motivation  and  social  interaction  (The  Gerontological 
Society,  1969).  But  "despite  the  general  acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  environment  can 
profoundly  affect  our  health,  comfort,  moods,  and  perhaps  emotional  stability,  the  living 
arrangements  in  which  one  finds  himself  today  have  probably  been  influenced  more  by  tradi- 
tion than  scientific  principles"  (Pastalan  and  Carson,  1970). 

Research  has  provided  us  the  information  needed  about  such  key  questions  as  age- 
segregated  housing,  the  effect  of  forced  relocation  on  the  elderly,  the  relationship  of  design 
features  to  social  interaction  and  friendship  formation,  and  the  proximity  of  services  as  they 
affect  satisfaction  of  housing,  dependency,  and  morale. 

a.  Social  Interaction 


Loneliness  is  a  consequence,  in  large  part,  of  the  lack  of  social  interaction  with 
one's  peers  or  significant  other  persons.  The  tolerance  for  solitude  decreases  with  old 
age  (Clark  and  Anderson,  1967).  Sheldon  (1956),  an  English  geriatrician,  states  that 
the  first  or  main  problem  of  old  age  is  loneliness.  He  says  "loneliness  in  old  age  is  a 
heart  rending  and  terrible  thing  (and)  when  they  are  lonely,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  (their)  physical  health  deteriorates  more  rapidly  than  it  would  otherwise,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  their  mental  health  deteriorates." 
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The  most  lonely  of  all  (Table  22)  the  old  are  women  without  a  spouse  and 
widows  with  children  who  never  or  seldom  come  to  see  them  (Tunstall,  1966).  These 
are  the  people  with  severely  restricted  opportunities  for  a  normal  amount  of  social 
interaction;  but  this  is  a  circumstance  which  an  appropriate  choice  of  housing  can  help 
overcome. 


TABLE  22.-LONELINESS,  MARITAL  STATUS,  AND  CHILDREN 


Percentage  often 

or 

sometimes  lonely 

Ma 

e 

Female 

Married 

Widowed 

Married      Widowed 

Has  children,  seen  recently 

13 

26 

20 

38 

Has  children,  not  seen  recently 

16 

40 

28 

55 

Has  no  children 

12 

49 

20 

49 

All  old  people 

14 

33 

22 

43 

Source:      Tunstall,  J.  Old  and  Alone:  A  Sociological  Study  of  Old  People.  London:  Routledge  and  Kegan 
Paul,  1966.  (Based  on  a  National  Survey:  sample  size  2500.) 

Specialized  congregate  housing,  for  example,  has  been  found  by  a  number  of 
research  workers  (Carp  1966a;  Lawton,  1969)  to  result  in  an  increase  of  social  inter- 
action. In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  most  uniform  findings  in  all  aging  research.  The  total 
amount  of  social  interaction  increases  directly  as  the  number  of  older  people  in  the 
environment  increases  (Rosow,  1967).  "Congregate  housing  begins  by  gathering  in  one 
physical  location  a  large  number  of  people  who,  as  a  minimum,  have  shared  many  of 
the  same  historical  experiences.  Most  such  projects  also  include  people  who  share  a 
great  many  other  attitudes  and  experiences.  The  greater  the  homogeneity  among  resi- 
dential populations,  the  higher  the  morale  of  the  group  tends  to  be"  (Taietz,  1953). 

Group  or  congregate  living  arrangements  provide  the  physical  proximity  which  is 
a  major  factor  in  determining  friendships  amongst  people-children,  college  students, 
and  adults  (Festinger,  1951;  Caplow  and  Forman,  1950).  And  the  importance  of 
physical  proximity  is  enhanced  during  old  age  particularly  among  those  whose  mobility 
may  be  limited  by  health  or  by  such  environmental  factors  as  transportation.  Congre- 
gate housing  would  thus  seem  to  be  an  answer  to  many  problems  of  loneliness  and 
isolation. 


b.  Privacy 

Although  older  people  enjoy  social  interaction  with  their  peers,  they  also  prize 
their  right  to  privacy.  They  want  to  maintain  control  over  the  extent  of  their  relation- 
ships with  others  (Carp,  1966a).  Consequently,  the  more  highly  organized  and  the 
more  services-meals,  medical,  activity  programs-provided  within  the  housing  com- 
plex, the  larger  the  number  of  mandatory  (unavoidable)  encounters  the  residents  have 
(Lawton,  1970).  This  suggests  that  living  quarters  should  be  so  designed  and  managed, 
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that  occupants  have  the  opportunity  to  be  alone  to  the  extent  they  wish.  They  shoulc 
have  the  full  right  of  territoriality  over  their  quarters  (Pastalan  and  Carson,  1970)  s< 
that  intrusion  into  their  private  world  is  entirely  under  their  control. 

c.  Age-Segregated  Housing 

Contrary  to  public  belief  and  the  conviction  of  many  professionals  (Kleemeiei 
1963;  Mumford  1950),  studies  of  older  residents  of  age-segregated  housing  hav 
generally  shown  them  to  be  relatively  well  satisfied  with  their  living  arrangements.  Ii 
an  early  study,  Hamovitch  (1966)  found  that,  soon  after  they  had  moved  in,  three 
fourths  of  the  residents  of  a  California  retirement  village  were  very  pleased  with  thei 
new  community;  only  10  percent  were  disappointed.  A  year  later,  the  response  wa 
just  as  enthusiastic.  Among  the  men,  85  percent  said  they  had  no  regrets  about  th 
move  to  the  village;  77  percent  of  the  women  had  no  regrets. 

The  things  most  liked  immediately  upon  moving  in  were  the  physical  setting  an< 
the  social  relationships.  At  the  end  of  the  year  of  residence,  the  activities  (golf,  bridge 
etc.),  the  way  of  life,  and  the  general  atmosphere  were  fourfd  to  be  most  pleasant 
Families  were  not  missed  very  much.  Only  4  percent  of  the  men  and  4  percent  of  th 
women  mentioned  missing  their  families.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  tha 
three-fourths  of  the  residents  had  relatives,  mostly  children,  living  in  the  area.  Man' 
were  no  farther  from  their  children  than  they  had  been  before  they  moved.  Those  whi 
reported  any  change  in  frequency  of  family  contacts  said  that  they  had  more  rathe 
than  less. 

The  residents  felt  that  it  was  easier  to  make  friends  in  the  retirement  communit 
than  where  they  had  previously  lived.  At  the  time  they  moved  to  the  community,  onl' 
73  reported  that  they  had  many  friends;  a  year  later,  246  reported  having  man' 
friends.  They  found  reassurance  in  the  companionship  of  contemporaries  similar  t< 
themselves  in  socio-economic  status  and  with  similar  problems  of  adjustment  to  nev 
roles.  That  is,  the  homogeneity  of  the  population  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  rathe 
than  dissatisfaction. 

The  Hamovitch  study  residents  were  middle-class,  relatively  well-to-do  retiree! 
but  Carp's  (1966a)  study  of  low-income  elderly  residents  living  in  a  public  housin 
apartment  building  in  Texas  showed  them  to  be  equally  pleased  with  their  new  livin 
arrangements.  They,  like  the  Californians,  increased  their  friendship  circle,  had  bette 
relationships  with  their  families,  and  had  an  improved  self-image  of  themselves  as  ol 
people. 

One  of  the  more  successful  of  the  retirement  community  developments  has  bee 
the  "Leisure  Worlds"  located  in  several  sections  of  the  country.  Peterson  and  Larso 
(1965)  studied  residents  of  a  Leisure  World,  located  in  Laguna  Beach,  California 
before  and  after  they  moved  into  the  community.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  learnin 
why  the  residents  had  decided  to  move  and  why  they  had  selected  Leisure  Work 
Table  23  shows  that  in  general  they  moved  to  Leisure  World  because  it  offered  man 
activities  and  was  attractive  and  convenient. 
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TABLE  23.-REASONS  RESIDENTS  CHOOSE  LEISURE  WORLD-LAGUNA  BEACH 
(Persons  listed  more  than  one  reason) 


Reason 


Health  facilities  available 

Attracted  by  activities 

Personal 

Security 
Privacy 

General  leisure 
Less  responsibility 

General  advantages 

No  traffic 

Good  climate 

No  smog 

Level  terrain 

Near  shopping  facilities 

Good  neighbors 

Liking  for  the  housing  units 

Size 

Little  maintenance 

Cost  reasonable 

Best  "deal"  of  all  retirement  communities 


Percent 


6.3 
41.0 
28.0 


25.0 


13 


6 
20 


Source-  Prepared  from  data  in  J.  A.  Peterson  and  Ail,  E.  Larson.  "Social-Psychological  Factors  in 
Selecting  Retirement  Housing."  In  Frances  M.  Carp  (ed.).  Patterns  of  Living  and  Hous.ng  of 
Middle-Aged  and  Older  People.  PHS  Publication  No.  1496.  Washington,  D.C.:  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  1965,  pp.  129-143. 


In  a  more  recent  study,  Bultena  and  Wood  (1969)  compared  the  personal 
adjustment  of  older  persons  who  moved  to  age-segregated  (planned  retirement)  com- 
munities with  that  of  similar  persons  who  moved  to  age-integrated  (regular)  com- 
munities. All  communities  were  located  in  Arizona.  The  morale  of  residents  of  the 
planned  retirement  communities  was  found  to  be  significantly  higher  than  that  of 
residents  of  age-integrated  communities  (Table  24).  Both  groups  indicated  that  they 
were  very  satisfied  with  their  move  to  Arizona;  however,  the  proportion  expressing 
satisfaction  was  significantly  higher  for  the  retirement  community  residents  (75  per- 
cent) than  for  the  regular  community  residents  (51  percent). 

The  researchers  attribute  the  higher  morale  of  the  age-integrated  communities,  in 
part,  to  differential  characteristics  between  the  persons  choosing  the  retirement 
community  and  those  selecting  the  regular  community.  The  former  were  drawn  to  a 
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greater  extent  than  the  latter  from  the  higher  socio-economic  population  groups  and 
more  often  perceived  themselves  in  good  or  very  good  health.  In  part,  the  difference  in 
morale  of  the  residents  was  related  to  the  fact  the  retirement  community  offers  greater 
opportunity  for  friendship  interaction  among  age  peers  who  were  also  approving  of  the 
leisure-oriented  style  of  life. 

One  is  led  to  conclude  that  it  is  probably  a  minority,  but  a  sizeable  minority,  that 
actively  prefers  a  community  of  age  peers.  This  group  is  so  large  in  numbers  that  the 
demand  for  such  housing  has  not  yet,  by  any  means,  been  met.  The  level  of  our  current 
knowledge  indicates  that  the  problem  is  not  to  decide  whether  age  segregation  or 
integration  is  better,  but  to  establish  policies  which  will  provide  for  as  wide  a  choice  as 
possible  by  the  older  person. 


TABLE  24.-LIFE  SATISFACTION  SCORES  OF  AGED  MIGRANTS  IN  RETIREMENT 
COMMUNITIES  AND  REGULAR  COMMUNITIES  IN  ARIZONA 

(Percentage  distribution) 


Life  satisfaction 

Retirement  (N= 

=322) 

Com 

nunity 

(Regular  (N=199) 

Total 

100 

100 

Low  morale  (0—12) 
Medium  morale  (13-21) 
High  morale  (22-26) 

3 

40 
57 

10 

63 
27 

x< 


=    51.44,     df  =    2:p     <0.001 


Source:      Bultena,  G.  L.  and  Wood,  Vivian.  "The  American  Retirement  Community:  Bane  or  Blessing?' 
The  Gerontologist,  1969,  9,  p.  211 


d.  Adjustment  to  Forced  Relocation 

Each  year  now,  over  200,000  people  in  the  United  States  are  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  because  of  governmental  activities.  About  20  percent  of  all  households  forced 
to  relocate  are  headed  by  elderly  persons,  60  or  65  years  old  or  more. 

Displacement  is  difficult  for  any  age  group,  but  when  the  displaced  are  elderly, 
problems  attendant  upon  relocation,  such  as  finding  suitable  housing  near  neighbor- 
hood facilities  and  services,  take  on  added  dimensions.  The  urban  renewal  mandate 
requires  that  families  be  rehoused  in  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  with  a  mini- 
mum of  hardship. 

Because  renewal  programs  affect  the  older,  more  blighted  sections  of  an  urban 
community,  a  high  proportion  of  relocatees  are  poor  and  nonwhite.  A  1965  study  of 
relocation   (Niebanck,    1965)   found  th.     about  40  percent  of  all   relocated  elderly 
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dwellers  had  incomes  so  low  as  to  be  consdiered  in  "extreme  need."  When  a  yardstick 
of  a  "modest"  level  of  income  was  used,  70  to  80  percent  were  found  to  have  sub- 
standard incomes.  Up  to  45  to  50  percent  of  the  elderly-headed  households  in  the 
relocation  areas  were  composed  of  one  person,  of  which  many  more  were  women  than 
men.  Only  in  rooming  house  areas  did  the  proportion  of  older  men  exceed  that  of 

women.  .  , 

At  the  same  time  the  relocatee  must  give  up  his  old  home  and  neighborhood,  he 
may  be  facing  adjustment  to  one  or  more  of  the  common  crises  that  accompany  old 
age:  retirement,  change  of  family  role,  loss  of  spouse,  chronic  illness,  and  being  newly 
poor.  Some  face  loss  of  a  business  (Kinnard,  1963)  because  of  relocation. 

Adjusting  to  a  new  neighborhood  and  finding  living  arrangements  as  satisfactory 
as  those  which  they  have  had  may  not  be  as  difficult  as  the  elderly  relocatee  imagines  it 
will  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fears  and  anxieties  which  an  older  person  feels  when 
faced  with  "mobility  by  mandate"  may  be  quite  overwhelming,  especially  when  com- 
pounded by  rumors,  misinformation,  confusion,  and  misunderstanding,  Brudney  and 
Silverberg  (1963),  who  studied  the  traumatic  aspects  of  relocation  for  the  elderly,  have 
provided  the  following  descriptions. 

All  elderly  people  face  an  uncertain  future.  The  spectres  of  serious  and  perhaps 
final  illness,  increased  living  costs,  the  loss  of  close  friends  and  relatives  trouble 
many.  A  number  of  concrete  accomodations  and  adjustments,  both  real  and 
fancied,  may  have  been  established  so  that  the  present-or  the  past-can  serve  as  a 
breakwater  against  the  future.  The  necessity  of  moving  disrupts  and  threatens  to 
destroy  these  bulwarks.  Friendships,  familiar  blocks,  accustomed  shop-keepers, 
the  weekly  extravagant  indulgence  at  the  bakery,  and  other  reassurances  must  be 
abandoned.  The  prospect  of  recreating  these  essential  social  fibers  brings  the 
terrors  of  the  future  into  sharp  and  relentless  focus,  heightening  the  sense  of 
aloneness. 

In  reality  it  has  been  shown  (Kastler,  Gray,  and  Carruth,  1968)  that  older  persons 
forced  to  relocate  had,  as  a  group,  lower  test  scores  in  personal  adjustment  than  did  a 
similar  group  that  had  not  been  forced  to  relocate.  A  number  of  investigators  have 
suggested  and  tested  ways  by  which  the  "recreating  of  social  fibers"  may  be  eased 
(Joyce,  Meyer,  and  Nenno,  1966;  Watkins,  1963;  Neibanck,  1966).  In  general,  the 
studies'  have  shown  that  a  program  of  services  and  long-term  counseling  is  required. 
Such  a  program  should  include  all  facts-health  needs,  income  problems,  social  needs, 
transportation,  etc.  The  Congress  provided  for  just  such  an  advisory  service  in  the  1970 
Housing  Act.  It  should  be  especially  useful  to  the  elderly. 

For  nonwhites,  the  problem  of  finding  new  housing  is  especially  acute.  Racial 
restrictions,  despite  laws  against  discrimination,  create  added  barriers.  There  is,  also, 
the  question  of  whether  an  elderly  person,  whose  adaptation  to  a  new  neighborhood  is 
difficult  at  best,  wants  to  take  on  the  added  burden  of  being  a  part  of  a  minority  in  a 
new  area— assuming  housing  can  be  found  there. 

In  general,  relocation  as  now  constituted  does  little  to  alleviate  the  economic  and 
social  problems  of  those  affected.  Although  broadly  conceived,  it  contains  elements 
which  could  benefit  them,  given  certain  changes  in  perspective  and  national  policy 
(Neibanck,  1966).  This  would  mean  that  there  should  be  a  shift  in  emphasis  so  that 
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human  needs  would  take  priority  over  property  values  in  consideration  of  housing  and 
highway  construction  (Carp,  1966b).  Such  a  change  in  policy,  coupled  with  the  serv- 
ices now  employed  to  ease  the  transition  of  the  older  relocatees  to  a  new  home,  could 
turn  the  renewal  and  redevelopment  program  into  one  of  recognized  benefit  to  those 
who  are  affected. 

e.  Proximity  of  Services 

Just  as  proximity  to  friends  is  the  most  important  determinant  of  an  active  social 
life,  proximity  to  other  resources  is  an  important  determinant  of  the  satisfaction  of 
other  needs.  The  day  of  the  "asylum"  built  out  in  the  woods  to  minimize  stress  is 
happily  over.  Nevertheless,  the  housing  situations  of  too  many  older  people  make  easy 
access  to  physicians,  shopping,  and  leisure-time  activities  nearly  impossible.  The  near- 
ness to  amenities,  even  just  the  thought  of  being  near  them  without  actual  utilization, 
are  important  aspects  of  the  needs  for  security,  leisure-time  use,  and  purely  physical 
sustenance. 

The  provision  of  services  within  congregate  housing  has  been  discussed  at  length. 
From  a  psychological  point  of  view  there  is  always  the  chance  that  the  provision  of  too 
many  services  (especially  medical  services,  with  the  marks  of  sickness  such  as  nurses  in 
uniform,  the  smell  of  disinfectant,  and  so  on)  in  the  housing  may  erode  independence 
or  lower  the  morale  of  the  healthy  older  person.  Thus,  some  attempt  to  keep  physi- 
cally separate  housing  for  the  well  and  the  marginally  competent  seems  in  order. 
However,  the  dangers  of  "contamination"  may  be  overrated.  There  is  some  evidence  to 
suggest  that  people  with  free  choice  tend  to  match  their  own  capabilities  with  the 
resources  of  their  chosen  environment.  Thus,  people  moving  into  an  apartment  with 
medical  services  tend  to  be  less  healthy  than  those  moving  into  one  without  such 
services.  Again,  the  important  consideration  in  planning  is  to  provide  maximum  choice 
for  all  degrees  of  need,  without  necessarily  mixing  in  a  single  building  facility  for  both 
the  well  and  the  sick. 

Old  people  frequently  live  in  deteriorating  and  crime  ridden  neighborhoods  in 
urban  and  metropolitan  locations.  Fear  of  crime  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  often 
cited  reasons  for  older  people,  especially  those  living  alone,  to  move  into  some  pro- 
tected environment  or  congregate  living.  This,  and  fear  of  health  deterioration,  are  the 
two  biggest  modifying  forces  for  voluntary  relocation  by  the  elderly.  The  provision  of 
home  services  does  not  overcome  this  difficulty.  In  fact,  sometimes  even  those  who 
provide  such  services  are  afraid  to  go  into  deteriorating  neighborhoods  after  dark. 

Black  and  white  elderly  are  equally  susceptible  to  the  negative  influences  of  fear, 
paucity  of  resources,  lack  of  companionship,  and  the  physical  stress  of  distressed 
housing.  While  housing  alone  is  not  the  major  problem,  community  planning,  in  terms 
of  transportation,  centralized  services,  and  traveling  services,  considered  with  housing, 
offers  the  only  long-range  solutions  to  such  problems.  Neither  new  congregate  housing 
nor  relocation  of  the  elderly  can  begin  to  enrich  life  for  the  many  people  locked  into 
their  slums  by  reason  of  low  income  and  poor  health,  together  with  low  rent  or 
homeownership. 

Planners  in  housing,  in  urban  service  systems,  and  in  the  general  problems  of  old 
age  must  talk  with  one  another.  There  is  no  community  that  is  incapable  of  assuming 
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some  corporate  responsibility  for  services  to  and  protection  of  its  most  vulnerable 
members.  To  achieve  this  situation,  local  participation  in  such  efforts  will  have  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  planning  at  higher  levels. 
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IV.  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 


A.   INTRODUCTION 

The  purposes  of  this  part  are  (a)  to  provide  information  about  existing  programs  which 
are  responsive  to  the  housing  needs  of  older  people,  (b)  to  point  up  the  special  housing 
problems  of  minority  groups,  and  (c)  to  identify  some  deficiencies  and  gaps  in  our  current 

housing  policies  and  programs. 

A  description  of  the  Federal  housing  program  explains  the  tools  that  the  Congress  and 
qovernmental  agencies  have  made  available  to  help  public  and  private  agencies  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  older  people.  Appendix  A  of  this  report  is  the  1970  annual  report  on 
housing  the  elderly  filed  with  the  U.  S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  It  provides  an  excellent  resume  of  just  what  the  current 
resources  of  HUD  are  with  reference  to  housing  the  elderly  and  of  what  use  is  being  made  of 
them  The  report  should  also  be  useful  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  delegates  in 
mapping  next  strategies  and  policies  for  increasing  the  amount  of  the  various  types  of  housing 
needed  by  the  elderly. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  housing  programs,  a  number  of  States  have  also  passed 
legislation  designed  to  assist  local  communities  in  providing  housing  for  their  elderly  citizens. 
A  partial  review  of  these  programs  is  also  included  in  this  part  of  the  paper. 

Some  philanthropic  and  voluntary  groups  and  organizations  build  housing  projects  for 
the  elderly  without  making  use  of  any  of  the  Federal  or  State  financial  assistance  programs. 
Although  the  total  amount  of  housing  provided  by  these  groups  is  not  great  in  relation  to  the 
extent  of  need,  they  represent  an  important  resource,  especially  since  many  are  serving  the 
elderly  who  need  protective  care.  Cumulative  data  on  these  projects  were  not  available  to  the 
writer,  hence,  they  are  not  reviewed  in  this  section. 

B.    FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 


1.  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has  primary  responsibility  in  HUD  for  about  ten 
active  mortgage  insurance  programs  which  facilitate  home  ownership. 

Except  for  such  special  programs  as  housing  for  servicemen,  nothing  in  Federal  policies 
precludes  the  elderly  from  qualifying  as  mortgagors.  An  elderly  person,  even  an  individual 
expecting  to  retire  soon,  may  be  an  acceptable  mortgagor  if  his  income  appears  sufficient  to 
cover  housing  expenses  and  other  obligations.  FHA's  concern  is  that  the  applicant's  income 
during  retirement  bears  a  reasonable  relationship  to  his  fixed  obligations,  including  housing 
expenses.  If  the  applicant  shows  sufficient  stable  income  from  any  source,  nothing  in  FHA's 
policy  would  prevent  or  restrict  acceptance  because  of  age.  Nevertheless,  although  almost  all  of 
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the  FHA  programs  are  available  to  the  elderly,  principal  mortgagors  who  are  60  or  over  at  the 
time  insurance  is  obtained  represent  a  very  small  percentage  of  FHA  insured  home  mortgages. 
For  example,  in  FHA's  largest  and  most  active  program,  Section  203(b),  of  all  of  the  new  and 
existing  units  insured  over  the  nine-year  period  1960-1968,  only  an  estimated  one  percent  of 
the  mortgagors  (about  37,000  out  of  3,500,000)  were  60  or  over. 

However,  dwellings  occupied  by  senior  citizens  under  all  HUD  programs  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969,  numbered  almost  326,000,  with  a  population  of  408,000  senior  citizens.  Of 
these,  low  rent  public  housing  accounted  for  263,000  units  as  of  June  30,  1969. 

a.  Homeownership  Programs 


Special  Federal  programs  for  elderly  housing  started  with  the  Housing  Act  of 
1956.  Previously,  the  only  specialized  housing  for  the  elderly  had  been  such  facilities  as 
the  county  homes,  church-supported  homes,  Federal  and  State  homes  for  veterans,  and 
privately  endowed  institutions.  The  Federal  programs  recognized  that  government  re- 
sources should  be  made  available  if  the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  were  to  be  met. 

To  facilitate  purchase  by  older  people,  the  National  Housing  Act  was  amended  in 
1956.  This  amendment  liberalized  the  provisions  for  FHA  mortgage  insurance  under 
Section  203  for  persons  62  years  or  older  by  permitting  them  to  borrow  for  down 
payment  and  closing  costs  from  a  source  acceptable  to  the  FHA.  They  must,  however, 
be  able  to  meet  monthly  mortgage  payments  and  maintain  their  property. 

The  same  privilege  is  accorded  to  elderly  persons  for  cooperative  and  condom- 
inium developments  insured  under  Section  234  and  for  home  ownership  under  Section 
235. 

Forty-two  mortgages  had  been  insured  under  Section  234  by  the  end  of  1969  to 
finance  the  construction  or  purchase  of  over  3,400  units,  and  3,150  mortgages  were 
insured,  financing  the  purchase  of  individual  units  by  their  owner-occupants.  The 
number  purchased  by  elderly  households  is  not  known. 

Section  235,  authorizing  interest  subsidies  for  home  ownership  by  lower-income 
families,  was  added  in  1968.  It  applies  to  mortgage  loans  by  private  lenders  to  lower 
income  families  at  market  rates  of  interest.  HUD  contracts  with  lenders  to  pay  them 
the  difference  between  20  percent  of  the  family's  monthly  income  and  the  required 
monthly  payment  for  principal,  interest,  taxes,  and  the  mortgage  insurance  premium. 

At  least  every  two  years,  the  family's  income  is  recertified,  and  adjustments  are 
made  in  the  assistance  payments  to  reflect  any  changes. 

The  interest  assistance  payment  is  available  for  a  purchaser  having  an  income,  at 
the  time  of  his  initial  occupancy,  not  in  excess  of  135  percent  of  the  maximum  income 
limits  for  initial  occupancy  in  public  housing.  For  those  families  the  minimum  down 
payment  is  $200;  for  others  it  is  3  percent  of  the  acquisition  cost. 

Up  to  20  percent  of  the  funds  for  the  program  can  be  used  to  assist  families  with 
higher  incomes.  However,  these  incomes  cannot  exceed  90  percent  of  the  income  limits 
for  a  Section  221(d)  (3)  below  market  interest  rate  project  designed  for  persons  of 
moderate  income. 

A  home  mortgage  cannot  exceed  $18,000  ($21,000  in  high  cost  areas),  or 
$21,000  and  $24,000,  respectively,  for  families  of  five  or  more.  The  same  limits  apply 
to  cooperative  and  condominium  units. 

Assets,  excluding  furniture,  clothing,  and  personal  property,  cannot  exceed  $5,000 
if  the  prospective  mortgagor  or  cooperative  member  is  62  years  of  age  or  more.  In 
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many  instances,  an  older  person  has  to  rely  on  savings  to  supplement  Social  Security  or 
other  retirement  income  to  pay  living  expenses. 

The  FHA  Program  for  the  Purchase  of  Mobile  Homes:  Since  1969,  the  FHA  can 
insure  lenders  against  loss  (up  to  90  percent)  on  loans  made  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
new  mobile  homes  as  residences. 

The  maximum  loan  is  $10,000,  and  the  maximum  term  is  12  years  and  32  days. 
Interest  ranges  from  7.9  to  10.57  percent. 

Unlike  other  FHA  programs,  the  lender  does  not  obtain  title  to  the  mobile  home 
until  the  loan  is  paid  off.  The  purchaser  must  make  a  down  payment  of  at  least  5 
percent  of  the  total  price  up  to  $6,000  and  ten  percent  on  any  amount  over  $6,000. 

During  1969,  mobile  homes  accounted  for  94  percent  of  homes  sold  for  $15,000 
or  less;  79  percent  of  homes  selling  for  under  $20,000;  and  67  percent  of  homes  selling 
below  $25,000  (Martin,  1970).  The  price  of  mobile  homes  built  in  1969  ranged  from 
$4,000  to  $10,000  per  unit,  or  an  average  of  $6,300.  The  cost  was  approximately 
$8^50  per  square  foot.  (Of  course,  these  figures  do  not  include  land  costs.  Construction 
costs  have  risen  substantially  since  1969.) 

HUD  Aids  to  Home  Owners  to  Finance  Rehabilitation:  Several  HUD  aids  are 
available  to  the  elderly  (as  well  as  others)  with  limited  incomes,  to  assist  in  financing 
home  rehabilitation. 

Rehabilitation  grants  up  to  $1 ,500  are  made  under  Section  1 15  of  the  basic  urban 
renewal  law  (Title  1  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949).  Owners  of  such  homes  are  also 
eligible  for  3  percent,  20-year  loans,  not  to  exceed  $10,000  per  unit,  or  up  to  $14,500 
in  high  cost  areas.  However,  the  rehabilitation  loan  also  can  be  used  to  refinance  the 
family's  existing  debt  on  the  home  to  keep  the  monthly  payments  within  20  percent  of 
the  family's  income. 

When  the  income  of  a  family  owning  and  occupying  a  1  to  4  family  dwelling  is 
$3,000  or  less,  the  Section  115  grant  can  cover  the  cost  of  rehabilitation,  or  $3,000, 
whichever  is  less.  Families  with  incomes  over  $3,000  have  similar  grant  eligibility  if 
their  housing  expense,  after  rehabilitation,  exceeds  25  percent  of  income.  These  fami- 
lies are  also  eligible  for  the  direct  loans  under  Section  312. 

Originally  these  grants  and  loans  were  limited  to  urban  renewal  or  concentrated 
code  enforcement  areas.  However,  1968  amendments  permit  their  use  under  certain 
conditions  in  other  areas  certified  by  the  local  government  as  having  a  substantial 
number  of  structures  needing  rehabilitation. 

Cooperative  Housing  under  Section  213  of  the  National  Housing  Act:  FHA  in- 
surance of  mortgages  on  projects  of  five  or  more  dwelling  units  to  be  occupied  by 
members  of  nonprofit  cooperative  housing  corporations,  was  authorized  in  1950.  Little 
information  is  available  at  present  as  to  the  involvement  of  the  elderly. 

b.   Rental  Housing  Programs 

Homeownership  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  other  people,  nor  is  it  universally  desired 
by  them.  A  substantial  group  of  the  elderly,  particularly  nonmarried  homeowners, 
realize  that  as  time  goes  on  they  have  more  room  than  they  need  or  can  maintain. 

HUD  administers  a  variety  of  rental  housing  programs  specially  designed  for  the 
elderly,  which  vary  as  to  type  of  financing,  sponsorship,  and  income  eligibility. 
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Low-rent  Public  Housing  for  the  Elderly:  The  landmark  Housing  Act  of  1937 
provided  for  public  housing  for  "families  of  low  income."  Thousands  of  elderly  people 
have  lived  as  part  of  family  units  in  the  housing  developed  under  this  statute  from  the 
outset,  but  it  was  not  until  1956  that  low  income  elderly  single  persons  became  eligible 
for  public  housing. 

In  the  same  year,  Congress  authorized  the  Public  Housing  Administration  to 
finance  the  construction  of  new  housing,  or  the  remodeling  of  existing  low  rent  public 
housing,  designed  specifically  for  the  elderly.  The  maximum  construction  cost  per 
room  for  such  dwellings  was  permitted  to  exceed  the  maximum  for  other  public 
housing. 

By  the  end  of  1969,  there  were  218,900  public  housing  units  specifically  designed 
for  the  elderly.  Of  these,  136,100  were  in  1,400  projects  in  which  all  units  were  for  the 
elderly;  the  other  82,800  units  were  in  1,800  projects  with  some,  but  not  all,  units  for 
the  elderly. 

The  majority  of  the  public  housing  units  were  built  under  the  so-called  "conven- 
tional" development  procedure  by  local  housing  authorities.  Under  the  "turnkey" 
method,  authorized  in  1968,  a  private  developer  or  builder  deals  with  a  local  authority 
in  essentially  the  same  way  he  is  accustomed  to  deal  with  his  private  clients.  If  the 
developer's  proposal  is  acceptable  to  the  local  authority,  and  approved  by  HUD,  the 
authority  may  contract  to  purchase  the  completed  building.  This  contract  is  backed  by 
HUD's  financial  assistance  commitment  to  the  authority,  and  it  enables  the  developer 
to  secure  commercial  construction  financing  in  his  usual  way. 

A  flexible  aspect  of  "turnkey"  makes  it  especially  appropriate  for  builders  who 
engage  in  rehabilitation.  Many  homebuilders,  remodelers,  and  contractors  are  using  the 
"turnkey"  method  for  improving  rundown  property  for  sale  or  lease  to  the  local  hous- 
ing authority. 

The  popularity  of  public  housing  for  the  elderly  under  the  conventional,  "turn- 
key" or  leasing  methods  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  Developments  occupied  only  by 
elderly  people  do  not  present  the  social  problems  sometimes  found  in  large-scale  pro- 
jects for  low  income  families.  In  addition,  the  more  liberal  provisions  relating  to  the 
maximum  construction  cost  per  room  for  the  elderly  reduce  the  difficulties  which 
local  housing  authorities  have  in  times  of  rising  costs.  The  Federal  Government  makes  a 
special  annual  subsidy  contribution  of  $120  to  local  housing  authorities  for  each 
apartment  occupied  by  an  elderly  person  in  their  public  housing  developments  if 
needed  for  financial  solvency. 

The  Low  Rent  Public  Housing  Leasing  Program:  Since  1965,  local  housing  author- 
ities have  been  authorized  to  lease  dwellings  from  private  owners  and  make  them 
available  to  low  income  families  at  rents  they  can  afford.  Single  family  houses,  row 
houses,  apartment  units  in  multifamily  structures,  mobile  homes,  and  congregate  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  or  handicapped,  or  a  combination  of  these,  are  eligible  for  use. 

Because  leasing  permits  non-project  type  housing,  many  families,  including  the 
elderly,  prefer  it.  Leasing  also  permits  wider  choice  of  neighborhood.  Under  the  leasing 
program,  the  tenant  pays  approximately  25%  of  his  income  for  rent  and  the  housing 
authority  makes  up  the  difference  between  that  amount  and  a  fair  economic  or  market 
rent.  The  leasing  provision  has  now  been  broadened  to  provide  that  housing  authorities 
can  contract  for  long-term  leases  before  construction  for  all  or  some  units  from  the 
builder-owner  on  completion,  with  ownership  remaining  private.  Full  taxes  are  paid  by 
the  owner  on  Section  23  leased  properties.  This  has  been  a  particularly  useful  program 
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in  States  requiring   referendums  for  public  housing.   Leasing  does  not  require  such 

approval. 

Rental  and  Cooperative  housing  under  Section  221(d)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act:  This  Section,  added  in  1954,  provides  for  insurance  of  mortages  on  moderate 
income  new  or  rehabilitated  rental  and  cooperative  housing  developments  of  five  or 
more  units.  Families  or  individuals  displaced  by  urban  renewal  or  other  governmental 
action  have  priority  for  occupancy. 

A  1961  amendment  provided  for  below-market  interest  rates  (BMIR),  subse- 
quently fixed  at  3  percent.  The  incomes  of  occupants  in  the  BMIR  projects  must  fall 
within  prescribed  limits. 

The  housing  may  be  for  elderly  only,  or  may  be  a  combination  of  elderly  and 
family  housing.  FHA  apparently  does  not  obtain  the  data  on  the  age  of  residents  from 
the  sponsors.  The  Section  221(d)  (3)  BMIR  program  is  being  phased  out  and  replaced 
by  the  program  established  under  Section  236  of  the  1968  Housing  Act,  hereinafter 

described. 

A  range  of  types  of  facilities  was  developed  under  these  programs,  including 
housekeeping  apartments,  either  with  or  without  central  dining  facilities,  as  well  as 
non-housekeeping  units  without  individual  kitchens,  but  with  central  dining  facilities. 
It  was  possible  to  include  commercial  services  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
elderly,  as  well  as  lounge,  recreation  and  social  areas,  and  infirmaries. 

Multifamily  Rental  Housing  for  the  Elderly  under  Section  231  of  the  National 
Housing  Act:  Under  the  1956  amendments  to  provide  special  mortgage  insurance  for 
rental  housing  projects  for  the  elderly,  nonprofit  sponsors  built  3,400  units  for  elderly 
under  FHA  Section  207.  These  units  were  designed  for  family  living. 

To  facilitate  the  financing  of  rental  housing  projects  designed  specifically  for 
occupants  62  or  over,  in  a  higher  income  bracket,  Congress  added  Section  231  in  1959. 
This  authorized  FHA  to  insure  mortgages  up  to  40  years  at  market  interest  rates.  The 
projects  could  be  in  new  or  rehabilitated  buildings  with  8  or  more  dwelling  units. 
Profit-motivated  sponsors  could  obtain  90  percent  mortgages,  while  nonprofit  sponsors 
could  obtain  100  percent  mortgages. 

Almost  40,300  units  were  insured  under  Section  231  through  1969.  Fairly  high 
rental  charges  were  needed  to  meet  operating  expenses  and  mortgage  payments. 

The  foreclosure  rate  on  developments  by  profit-motivated  sponsors  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily high-approximately  50  percent-while  the  default  rate  of  nonprofit 
sponsors  has  been  32  percent. 

Interested  organizations  have  been  endeavoring  to  persuade  Congress  and  the 
FHA  to  give  nonprofit  sponsors  of  housing  for  the  elderly  the  exclusive  right  to 
purchase  developments  repossessed  by  the  FHA  and  maintain  them  as  housing  for  the 
elderly.  Up  to  now  their  efforts  have  not  been  successful  although  such  sponsors  are 
given  first  option. 

The  Section  202  Direct  Loan  Program:  This  program  for  nonprofit  sponsorship  of 
rental  housing  for  people  62  years  of  age  or  older  and  for  the  handicapped  was 
authorized  in  1959.  Under  it,  HUD  could  make  direct  three  percent,  50-year  loans  to 
meet  the  total  development  cost. 

The  program  was  designed  to  increase  the  housing  supply  for  the  moderate  in- 
come elderly  and  handicapped,  those  with  incomes  too  high  for  public  housing,  but 
too   low  for  the  private  housing  market.  However,  beginning  early  in  1969,  despite 
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explicit  congressional  instructions  to  the  contrary,  it  was  phased  out  by  HUD,  and  the 
interest  reduction  program  under  Section  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (hereinafter 
described)  was  substituted  for  it  (U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  1970b). 

Although  some  congregate  housing  was  provided  under  the  202  program,  most 
units  have  kitchen  facilities  and  a  complete  bathroom.  A  project  could  include  central 
dining  and  recreational  and  social  facilities.  Both  new  and  rehabilitated  buildings  were 
involved.  The  projects  were  intended  to  house  only  tenants  mentally  and  physically 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  the  case  of  families,  the  husband  or  wife  was 
required  to  be  at  least  62  years  of  age,  or  handicapped. 

As  of  December  31,  1969,  a  total  of  333  projects  with  45,200  units  had  been 
built  in  46  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  under  the  Section  202 
direct  loan  program. 

More  than  half  of  the  projects  were  sponsored  by  church  groups;  private  non- 
profit corporations  and  fraternal  or  service  groups  sponsored  another  35  percent. 
Labor  unions  built  6.6  percent  of  the  total,  and  consumer  cooperatives  accounted  for 
not  quite  one  percent.  Church  group  sponsorship  has  proven  most  successful. 

Rents  under  this  program  are  modest.  The  median  rental  range  for  efficiencies  is 
$70  to  $90;  for  one-bedroom  units,  $90  to  $110.  Income  limits  for  admission  vary  by 
location,  with  a  national  maximum  of  $5,400  for  two-person  families  and  $4,500  for 
single  persons. 

The  Rent  Supplement  Program  Under  The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965:  Supplements  are  available  for  housing  -  new  or  rehabilitated  -  owned  by 
nonprofit,  cooperative  or  limited  dividend  organizations,  and  financed  under  certain 
HUD  programs  or  under  certain  State  or  local  programs  that  provide  loan  insurance  or 
tax  abatement.  Projects  must  be  approved  for  rent  supplement  before  completion  of 
construction  or  major  rehabilitation. 

The  rent  supplement  represents  the  difference  between  25  percent  of  a  tenant's 
income  and  the  fair  market  value  of  the  unit  he  occupies.  To  be  eligible  for  rent 
supplements,  the  incomes  of  elderly  tenants  must  be  within  the  local  public  housing 
ceiling,  and  their  assets  may  not  exceed  $5,000. 

Units  in  rent  supplement  projects  also  may  be  occupied  by  tenants  able  to  pay  the 
full  market  rent  without  assistance.  This  makes  possible  a  broader  economic  mix  of 
residents. 

Data  available  through  June  1970  for  the  rent  supplement  program  indicate  that 
there  were  over  5,700  units  under  rent  supplement  reservations  in  Section  202  and 
Section  231  projects  alone,  and  over  4,475  units  under  the  Section  221(d)  (3)  market 
interest  rate  program.  According  to  one  survey,  about  25  percent  of  all  of  the  families 
receiving  assistance  through  the  rent  supplement  program  were  elderly. 

For  nonprofit  sponsors  loans  may  be  up  to  100  percent  of  the  FHA  estimate  of 
cost,  and  the  mortgages  may  be  for  40  years.  Mortgage  interest  is  at  the  market  rate. 

Low  income  tenants  may  obtain  rent  supplements  up  to  70  percent  of  the  market 
rent,  if  necessary.  Low  income  tenants  may  receive  the  benefits  of  both  rent  supple- 
ments and  interest  assistance  under  Section  236  (described  in  the  next  section). 
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c.  Other  Programs 

Rental  and  Cooperative  Housing  Under  Section  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  - 
the  Interest  Assistance  Program:  Section  236,  added  in  1968,  is  the  most  recent  hous- 
ing program  designed  to  encourage  private  enterprise  to  provide  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  within  the  means  of  lower  income  families,  including  the  elderly. 

A  project  can  be  constructed  exclusively  for  the  elderly  under  this  program,  and 
can  include  special  facilities  for  their  use. 

Nonprofit,  limited  dividend  and  cooperative  organizations  obtain  an  FHA  insured 
mortgage  at  the  current  market  rate  of  interest.  To  reduce  the  monthly  rentals,  HUD 
subsidizes  the  interest  cost  on  the  mortgage.  The  interest  rate  can  be  reduced  to  as  low 
as  one  percent.  The  tenant  or  cooperator  who  cannot  afford  the  market  rental  pays 
either  the  basic  rental  or  25  percent  of  his  income,  whichever  is  greater. 

Generally,  the  occupant's  income  cannot  exceed  135  percent  of  the  local  ceiling 
for  low-rent  public  housing. 

Some  of  the  units  in  a  project  may  be  occupied  by  tenants  who  can  afford  the  fair 
market  rental,  while  up  to  20  percent  of  the  units  may  be  occupied  by  tenants  aided 
under  the  rent  supplement  program.  Other  variations  are  permitted.  As  a  result,  a  single 
project  can  house  tenants  in  different  income  brackets,  all  living  in  the  same  kind  of 
apartments.  Also,  a  single  person  at  least  62  years  of  age,  and  a  physically  handicapped 
person  of  any  age  are  eligible  for  these  projects.  Ten  percent  of  the  units  in  such  a 
project  can  be  occupied  by  single  persons  less  than  62  years  of  age. 

"The  FHA  236  program  is  sound  legislation,  but  the  appropriations  to  start  it 
have  never  taken  adequate  measure  of  the  need.  As  a  result,  allocations  of  FHA  236 
subsidies  have  scarcely  helped  the  housing  problem  in  a  rational  way:  they  have  be- 
come rather  like  lottery  tickets-many  people  need  the  prize  but  few  are  chosen" 
(Citizen's  Housing  Council  of  New  York,  1970). 

Whether  in  the  long  run  units  financed  under  Section  236  will  cost  the  Federal 
Government  more  than  units  developed  under  the  former  Section  202  program  has 
been  and  still  is  being  hotly  debated  (U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  1970b). 
There  are  apparently  no  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  number  of  elderly  people 
in  FHA  insured  housing  cooperatives.  However,  in  general  there  are  two  types  of 
housing  for  the  elderly  in  these  cooperatives  (Wilcox,  1970). 

(a)  Units  specifically  set  aside  for  the  elderly.  Many  cooperatives  have  clus- 
ters or  individual  smaller  units  more  or  less  specifically  set  aside  for  use  by  the  elderly. 
The  so-called  "honeymoon  cottages"  in  Greenbelt,  Maryland,  for  example,  mostly  one- 
and  two-bedroom,  one-story  units  at  the  ends  of  rows  of  town  houses  are  now  almost 
exclusively,  if  not  entirely,  occupied  by  elderly  people.  The  one-bedroom  units  and 
some  adjacent  two-bedroom  units  in  Eastwyck  Village  in  Decatur,  Georgia,  are  simi- 
larly occupied  by  elderly.  Several  below  market  interest  rate  town  house  cooperatives 
in  the  St.  Clair  Shores  area  of  Michigan,  northeast  of  Detroit,  have  a  high  proportion  of 
elderly  residents. 

(b)  Cooperatives  and  sections  of  cooperatives  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
elderly.  A  number  of  housing  cooperatives  have  been  organized  for  the  elderly  right 
from  the  beginning. 

The  principal  housing  for  the  elderly  provided  in  FHA  insured  housing  coopera- 
tives is  concentrated  now  in  the  several  projects  of  the  Leisure  World  Foundation, 
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organized  by  Ross  W.  Cortese,  founder-creator  of  the  Rossmoor  communities.  Cooper- 
atives, each  bearing  the  name  of  Rossmoor,  are  located  at  Seal  Beach,  Laguna  Beach, 
and  Walnut  Creek,  California;  in  Olney,  Maryland;  and  Rossmoor,  New  Jersey. 

More  than  12,000  units  have  now  been  completed  in  these  Leisure  World  com- 
munities, all  involving  families  with  a  head  52  years  of  age  or  older,  and  all  excluding 
minor  children. 

Seed  Money  for  Nonprofit  Housing  Groups:  Although  nonprofit  groups  have 
strong  motivation  to  produce  low  and  moderate  income  housing,  they  frequently  lack 
the  financial  resources  required  to  develop  sound  projects  efficiently. 

The  sponsor  is  often  obligated  to  pay  for  organizational  expenses,  architectural 
and  engineering  services,  options  on  land,  FHA  fees,  and  other  preconstruction  costs, 
before  the  proceeds  of  the  Federally  insured  mortgage  loan  become  available.  When 
these  costs  must  be  paid  in  advance,  a  hardship  is  frequently  created  for  the  nonprofit 
organization. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  absence  of  this  so-called  "seed  money"  has  prevented 
innumerable  nonprofit  projects  from  getting  to  first  base. 

In  1968,  HUD  was  authorized  under  Section  106(b)  to  give  financial  assistance  to 
nonprofit  sponsors  in  the  form  of  80  percent  interest-free  loans.  A  revolving  Low  and 
Moderate  Income  Sponsor  Fund  was  established.  The  costs  covered  by  these  loans  may 
include  expenses  necessary  for  planning  and  obtaining  financial  assistance  for  a  pro- 
posed low  and  moderate  income  project.  Repayment  is  made  at  initial  endorsement 
from  the  permanent  mortgage  proceeds. 

Individual  loans  are  normally  limited  to  not  in  excess  of  $50,000  in  order  to 
achieve  wider  distribution  of  funds. 

As  of  March  31,  1970,  of  the  $2,5n0,000  allocated  for  this  program,  $62,500  had 
been  reserved  for  contingencies  and  $774,000  had  been  obligated  for  financial  assist- 
ance. Six  loans  totaling  $105,300  had  been  repaid  and  2  loans  had  been  partially 
repaid  in  the  amount  of  $22,000. 

That  nonprofit  corporations  have  an  exceedingly  important  part  to  play  in  the 
movement  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  housing  for  the  elderly  is  unquestionable. 
Relocation  Payments:  Two  provisions  of  the  1968  Housing  Act  relating  to  relo- 
cation payments  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  elderly. 

One  broadens  HUD's  authority  to  assist  displaced  families  and  elderly  and  handi- 
capped single  persons  in  obtaining  suitable  replacement  housing.  Previously,  the  maxi- 
mum was  $500,  payable  over  a  five  month  period.  Now  payments  of  $500  may  be 
made  for  each  of  two  years  if  rent  is  beyond  the  paying  ability  of  the  displaced. 

The  second  provision  authorized  HUD  to  make  a  "replacement  housing"  payment 
to  an  owner-occupant  (regardless  of  age)  of  a  one-or  two-family  home  acquired  for  a 
HUD  assisted  project.  The  payment,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  can  cover  the  difference 
between  the  actual  price  received  for  the  old  home  and  the  average  price  in  that 
locality  of  a  decent  and  safe  dwelling  of  modest  standards.  This  payment  may  be  made 
only  if  the  displaced  owner  buys  and  occupies  a  replacement  dwelling  within  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  he  is  required  to  move,  and  if  he  elects  not  to  receive  the 
"additional"  payment  mentioned  above.  (See  Appendix  A,  section  on  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Act  of  1970,  for  amendments.) 

Neighborhood  Facilities  for  Housing  for  the  Elderly:  There  is  virtual  unanimity  in 
the  belief  that  neighborhood  facilities  are  needed  for  health,  recreational,  social,  or 
similar  necessary  community  services  in  the  areas  in  which  the  elderly  live. 
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Since  1965  HUD  has  made  grants  to  cover  up  to  two-thirds  (or  75  percent  in 
development  areas)  of  the  cost  of  neighborhood  facilities  as  designated  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  applicant  must  be  a  local  public  body  or  agency,  although  the  project  may  be 
undertaken  for  the  public  agency  through  a  nonprofit  organization. 

The  neighborhood  facilities  must  be  located  so  as  to  be  available  for  use  by  a 
significant  number  of  low  and  moderate  income  residents  and  under  conditions  which 
will  support  a  community  action  program  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  neighborhood  facilities  "will  be  clearly  open  to  all  the 
residents  of  a  neighborhood  regardless  of  creed,"  HUD  in  February  1968  proh.b.ted  a 
church  religious  or  sectarian  organization  to  own  a  neighborhood  facility;  prohibited 
religious  instruction,  proselytism,  or  worship  in  connection  with  any  program  operated 
in  the  facility;  and  prohibited  admission  based  on  religious  affiliation  or  participation 
in  church  or  church-related  organizations.  The  neighborhood  facility  may  not  be  at- 
tached to  a  church  or  other  place  of  worship. 

Some  experts  believe  that  the  elderly  benefit  most  from  neighborhood  facilities 
restricted  to  programs  for  the  elderly  only.  This  point  of  view  is  opposed  by  those  in 
other  age  groups  in  neighborhoods  where  facilities  are  few  or  lacking.  Proponents  of 
this  view  suggest  that  special  rooms  for  the  exclusive  use  of  senior  citizens  be  arranged. 
The  Model  Cities  Program:  The  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  provides  for  grants  for  technical  assistance  to  help  plan,  develop,  and 
carry  out  "Model  Cities  Programs."  The  programs  cover  a  broad  scope  of  activities  and 
aim  to  improve  the  environment  and  the  general  welfare  of  people  living  in  urban  slums 
and  blighted  neighborhoods.  The  goal  is  the  development  of  "model"  neighborhoods 
through  a  concentrated  and  coordinated  attack  on  the  social,  economic,  and  physical 
problems  of  the  area  and  its  residents. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  United  States  Senate  held  hearings  in  six 
cities  in  1968  and  1969,  to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  Model  Cities  plans  include 
provision  for  special  housing  and  services  for  the  elderly. 

The  final  report  of  Project  FIND,  a  community  action  program  to  locate  and 
serve  the  elderly  (National  Council  on  Aging,  1970),  indicated  that  the  elderly  poor  are 
not  normally  included  in  the  Model  Cities  planning,  nor  taken  into  account,  when 
needs  are  being  assessed.  The  National  Council  on  Aging  recommended  that  Model 
Cities  programs  take  steps  to  assure  the  involvement  and  inclusion  of  the  elderly  poor 
in  participatory  bodies  and  to  assure  that  the  proper  attention  is  paid  to  their  needs  in 
proposals  and  plans  of  community  development  agencies. 

On  August  3,  1970,  HUD  announced  that  a  contract  had  been  awarded  to  the 
National  Council  on  the  Aging  to  provide  beginning  July  1,  1970,  technical  assistance 
to  Model  Cities  to  generate  programs  for  the  elderly.  The  Administration  on  Aging  is 
sharing  the  cost  and   is  joining  the  Model  Cities  Administration  in  monitoring  the 

assistance  provided. 

This  new  effort  is  intended  to  assist  cities  both  to  develop  programs  for  the 
elderly  and  to  insure  that  the  elderly  are  considered  in  and  benefit  from  other  Model 
Cities  programs.  It  is  also  designed  to  facilitate  for  community  development  agencies 
the  process  of  involving  older  persons  in  comprehensive  planning. 

Housing  for  the  Elderly  in  New  Towns  and  New  Communities:  There  are  at  least 
63  new  towns  currently  under  construction  in  the  United  States.  All  of  the  planning 
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criteria  relating  to  new  towns  contained  in  government  pamphlets  and  university  stud- 
ies recommend  that  new  communities  contain  a  cross-section  of  age  groups,  including 
the  elderly. 

The  best  known  new  towns  in  this  country,  such  as  Reston,  Virginia,  which  is 
now  four  years  old,  and  Columbia,  Maryland,  which  is  partially  completed,  have  not 
made  specific  provision  for  elderly  people  in  their  homeownership  and  rental  programs. 
However,  it  is  well  known  that  both  communities  contain  a  number  of  households  with 
elderly  individuals  and  couples.  In  current  expansion  plans  at  Columbia,  particular 
attention  is  being  directed  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  including  the  provision  of  senior 
centers,  a  study  center  for  retired  professionals,  and  recreation  programs,  as  well  as  a 
greater  variety  of  housing  choices  for  the  elderly  renter  or  owner.  In  social  studies 
leading  to  the  development  of  "Jonathan,"  a  new  town  in  Minnesota,  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  are  specifically  delineated.  With  the  appeal  of  smaller  communities  to  some 
retirees,  no  doubt  the  role  and  place  of  the  elderly  in  new  towns  will  emerge,  although 
there  is  limited  data  at  this  time. 

In  the  New  Communities  Act  of  1968,  Congress  authorized  mortgage  insurance  to 
facilitate  adequate  financing  at  reasonable  cost  for  site  acquisition  and  preparation  in 
the  development  of  these  communities,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  diversified  home 
building  industry,  and  for  broad  participation  by  small  builders. 

Mortgage  insurance  can  cover  the  financing  of  development  of  sites,  including 
necessary  roads,  water,  and  sewage  facilities. 

The  1970  Housing  Act  broadened  Federal  assistance  to  new  towns.  (See  Appen- 
dix A  on  significance  of  this  legislation  to  the  elderly.) 

Operation  BREAKTHROUGH:  The  special  needs  of  the  elderly  population  have 
not  been  overlooked  in  HUD's  BREAKTHROUGH  program  which  is  essentially  direc- 
ted toward  the  development  and  demonstration  of  technology  that  will  result  in  more 
quickly  and  effectively  increasing  the  housing  inventory.  In  1970  all  nine  of  the 
BREAKTHROUGH  sites  broke  ground.  Housing  units  specifically  designed  for  the 
elderly  will  be  available  on  some  of  these  sites.  Of  the  approximate  total  of  2,800 
housing  units,  about  1,700  are  assisted;  about  200  are  public  housing  for  the  elderly; 
and  1,500  are  supported  by  the  236  and  235  FHA  programs,  a  limited  number  of 
which  will  be  available  for  the  elderly,  but  not  on  an  assigned  basis.  The  approximate 
200  public  housing  units  are  proposed  for  a  13-story  high-rise  apartment  building  for 
the  elderly  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  One  half  of  these  units  will  be  efficiencies;  the 
remainder,  one-bedrooms.  The  site,  which  will  contain  a  total  of  about  465  units  in  a 
mixture  of  building  types,  has  also  been  designed  for  convenient  access  to  public 
transportation  and  pedestrian  access  to  a  large  medical  complex,  recreational  activities, 
and  shopping  facilities.  On  other  sites,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  for  example,  open 
space  areas  have  been  designed  specifically  for  use  by  the  elderly. 

2.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA)  is  the  chief  housing  agency  for  non- 
metropolitan  America.  Its  programs  in  many  ways  parallel  those  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration in  HUD.  However,  FmHA  is  not,  like  FHA,  dependent  on  local  sources  of  mort- 
gage credit;  instead,  it  originates  loans  which  it  insures. 
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FmHA  has  two  major  limitations:  (a)  it  is  restricted  to  places  with  populations  under 
5  500  and  which  are  "rural  in  character";  and  (b)  it  is  limited  to  borrowers  who  cannot  get 
credit  elsewhere  on  "terms  and  conditions"  that  they  "reasonably  could  be  expected  to  ful- 
fill." (See  Appendix  A  for  1970  definition  of  rural,  covering  up  to  10,000  population  towns.) 

An  Inter-agency  Task  Force  studying  Federal  housing  programs  in  nonmetropolitan 
towns  of  less  than  25,000  population  found  that,  despite  the  FmHA  statutory  restriction  to 
only  a  part  of  that  designated  area,  its  program  (in  those  areas)  served  "a  substantially  larger 
number    of    families .  .  .  than    the    HUD    and    Veterans    Administration    housing    programs 

combined." 

The  rural  housing  program  as  such  got  under  way  when  Title  V-the  section  on  farm 
housing-was  included  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Although  not  labeled  specifically  for 
senior  citizens,  it  serves  the  elderly  more  than  any  other  age  group.  In  1969  alone,  two-thirds 
of  the  people  served  by  the  program  were  60  years  of  age  or  over. 

Originally,  an  owner  could  obtain  a  loan  and/or  a  grant  up  to  $1,500  to  make  emer- 
gency repairs  to  his  house.  Such  assistance  being  designed  to  enable  families  who  live  in  shacks 
to  repair  leaking  roofs,  replace  broken  window  panes,  repair  broken  steps,  etc.,  to  keep  out  the 
cold  and  the  rain  (U.  S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  1970a). 

The  grant  program  was  terminated  in  1964.  In  that  year,  some  5,800  grants  were  made, 
for  a  total  of  $4,800,000.  All  told,  10,550  grants  totaling  $8,100,000  were  made.  Of  the 
$10,000,000  available  for  the  loan  program  for  fiscal  1970,  some  4,750  loans  for  a  total  of 
$5,244,500  had  been  made  as  of  June  30,  1970. 

Under  the  Senior  Citizen  Housing  Act  of  1962,  provisions  for  FmHA  loans  to  senior 
citizens  were  more  lenient  than  for  other  rural  residents.  Recently,  however,  these  provisions 
were  extended  to  all  age  groups. 

The  FmHA  Rental  Program  in  Nonmetropolitan  Areas:  Another  FmHA  program  under 
the  1962  Act  involves  loans  to  nonprofit  corporations  for  the  development  of  senior  citizen 
housing  designed  for  independent  living,  including  community  rooms  or  buildings,  and  recrea- 
tion facilities.  This  program  was  later  broadened  to  rental  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families  of  all  ages  living  or  working  in  rural  areas. 

One  of  the  first  projects  to  be  built  under  this  authority  was  the  Golden  Age  Project  at 
Oak  Grove,  Missouri,  where  there  were  a  number  of  elderly  widows  living  in  makeshift  apart- 
ments converted  from  warehousing  space  above  grocery  and  hardware  stores.  The  businessmen 
of  the  town  organized  a  nonprofit  corporation,  and  built  a  neat  community  of  20  ground  floor 
apartments,  completely  equipped  with  modern  conveniences,  with  structural  features  recog- 
nizing the  special  needs  of  the  elderly  residents.  A  central  community  building,  28  by  26  feet, 
contains  a  small  kitchen  and  laundry  room.  The  cost  of  the  first  20  units  was  $108,000  with 
rentals  of  $35  and  $40  a  month. 

The  project  has  been  expanded  and  has  served  as  a  model  for  groups  all  over  the 
country  interested  in  developing  housing  for  the  elderly  in  rural  areas. 

Along  with  nonprofit  rental  housing  projects,  FmHA  was  also  authorized  to  finance 
elderly  rental  housing  projects  on  a  profit  basis.  This  authority  has  also  been  expanded  to  low 
and  moderate  income  families  regardless  of  age. 

The  nonprofit  and  profit  loan  programs  are  similar  in  many  respects.  However,  on 
profit-motivated  projects,  the  interest  rate  is  set  at  TA  percent.  Interest  on  loans  to  nonprofit 
corporations  can  be  reduced  to  an  effective  rate  of  1  percent. 

The  average  age  of  the  elderly  in  FmHA  rental  projects  in  fiscal  years  1965-66-67  was 
69  years,  with  15  percent  over  75  years  of  age.  Approximately  3,000  nonprofit  and  profit- 
making  rental  units  for  senior  citizens  were  financed  by  the  FmHA  through  1969. 
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Self-Help  Housing  in  the  Farmer's  Home  Administration:  Self-help  housing  is  a  method 
by  which  low  income  families  can  achieve  home  ownership.  Families  form  an  informal  asso- 
ciation, elect  officers  and  agree  to  help  each  other  build  their  houses  with  technical  assistance 
provided  by  a  competent  construction  supervisor. 

Three  elements  are  necessary  to  make- self-help  housing  work,  namely,  technical  assist- 
ance, the  availability  of  mortgage  loans,  and  low  income  families  who  want  homes  of  their  own 
and  are  willing  to  do  most  of  the  work  in  building  their  homes. 

The  FmHA  has  provided  construction  funds  for  most  self-help  housing  projects  across 
the  nation.  In  addition,  for  nonprofit  organizations,  the  agency  is  a  source  of  grants  for 
technical  assistance  and  supervision,  and  of  loans  for  site  development. 

The  literature  on  self-help  housing  (both  rural  and  urban)  and  program  reports  do  not 
contain  any  references  to  theelderly.  This  is  understandable  because  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
involved-it  is  undertaken  by  able-bodied  young  people  and  men  and  women  of  middle  age. 

However,  because  many  self-help  houses  are  built  in  rural  areas  where  housing  for  the 
three-generation  family  prevails  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  many  of  the  occupants 
of  the  three-and  four-bedroom  houses  are  elderly  people. 

3.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Housing  Programs 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  has  financed  a  number  of  experimental 
projects  for  poor  elderly  people  in  rural  areas.  The  best  known  experiment  is  the  Home  Repair 
Program  in  Eastern  Kentucky.  This  is  an  important  pioneering  effort  and  a  successful  prece- 
dent which  could  well  be  followed  (Rural  Housing  Alliance,  1970). 

The  program  started  in  the  late  summer  of  1968  as  a  joint  effort  of  seven  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies:  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Economic  Security,  the  Leslie,  Knott,  Letcher,  Perry  Community  Action  Coun- 
cil (LKLP),  and  the  Eastern  Kentucky  Housing  Development  Corporation  (EKHDC). 

Persons  who  are  65  or  who  are  blind  or  permanently  and  totally  disabled  and  who  own 
their  own  homes  are  eligible  for  grants  of  up  to  $500  to  be  used  to  purchase  materials  for 
needed  home  repairs.  If  the  grant  is  not  sufficient,  FmHA  will  lend  up  to  $1,500  at  one 
percent  interest  to  be  used  for  materials  and  the  Division  of  Public  Assistance  will  provide  the 
family  an  increased  housing  allowance  to  help  make  loan  payments.  Labor  for  making  the 
home  repairs  is  provided  free  to  these  families  by  crews  of  workmen  employed  directly  by 
EKHDC  enrollees  in  the  Department  of  Labor's  Operation  Mainstream  and  the  Concentrated 
Employment  Program. 

In  southwestern  Virginia,  on  a  project  financed  with  help  from  the  OEO,  elderly 
workmen  form  the  major  part  of  a  work  force  that  is  building  housing  panels  and  erecting 
these  panels  on  housing  sites  to  form  completed  homes. 

Also,  in  southwestern  Virginia,  an  OEO-sponsored  effort  has  fixed  50  houses,  most  of 
them  inhabited  by  senior  citizens.  The  roofs  are  now  tight,  the  walls  insulated,  the  electrical 
wiring  works,  and  in  some  cases,  inside  plumbing  has  been  installed.  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  boys  supplied  the  labor,  OEO  funded  the  construction  supervisors,  and  FmHA  credit 
was  used  for  building  materials. 

Under  an  experimental  project  of  the  Pike-Bullock-Coffee  County  Organized  Com- 
munity Action  Program  in  Alabama,  28  houses  were  built  for  elderly  families  with  OEO- 
financed  work  training  programs  and  FmHA-financed  materials. 
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The  Arkansas  Farmers  Union,  with  the  aid  of  OEO  funds,  has  repaired  a  number  of 
houses  for  elderly  families  using  a  combination  of  work-training  programs  and  FmHA  loans. 

C.  STATE  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Within  a  number  of  States,  interest  in  the  housing  problems  of  the  elderly  has  been 
spurred  by  Federal  activity  over  the  past  decade.  Generally,  States  and  local  governments 
providing  elderly  housing  have  done  so  through  participation  in  the  various  Federal  housing 
programs  but  few  States  have  developed  State  housing  programs  for  the  elderly.  HUD  reports 
that  between  1965  and  1970  only  seven  States-California,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Kansas, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York-have  made  direct  provisions  for  State-supported 
housing  for  the  elderly. 

Some  States,  however,  provide  housing  assistance  for  the  elderly  through  the  provision 
of  a  tax  exemption  or  abatement  for  elderly  homeowners  with  limited  incomes;  and  some  have 
made  nonprofit  sponsors  of  housing  projects  for  the  elderly  exempt  from  taxes,  thereby 
permitting  the  achievement  of  lower  rents. 

Massachusetts  has  an  outstanding  program  of  public  housing  for  the  elderly.  At 
present,  about  9,000  State-aided  units,  in  over  100  different  communities,  are  available  for  the 
elderly.'  Another  5,500  such  units  are  presently  under  construction.  For  admission  to  such 
units,  income  limits  vary  with  the  size  of  family.  For  a  single  elderly  person,  income  may  not 
exceed  $2,500;  when  such  persons  are  displaced  by  public  action,  however,  the  income  limit 

may  be  higher. 

In  addition  to  such  public  housing  projects,  local  Massachusetts  housing  authorities, 
under  a  State  rental  assistance  program  favoring  the  elderly  and  large  families,  may  lease 
existing  units  which  meet  their  standards.   Rents  charged  occupants  relate  to  their  level  of 

income. 

New  York  State,  the  oldest  State  housing  program,  aids  its  senior  citizens  in  finding 
suitable  accommodations  in  State-aided  middle  and  low  income  housing  developments.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  public  housing  developments,  the  State  operates  a  program  under  which  privately 
owned,  middle  income  developments  have  been  constructed  with  apartments  available  to 
senior  citizens.  Many  State-assisted  developments  contain  efficiency  and  one-bedroom  units 
which  have  been  designed  with  special  architectural  features  to  compensate  for  the  infirmities 
associated  with  increasing  age. 

Maine  has  recently  passed  legislation  to  establish  a  State  housing  authority.  The  law 
provides  not  only  for  accommodations  for  the  elderly  but  also  for  their  representation  on  the 
advisory  board  and  in  the  administrative  make-up  of  the  housing  authority.  Vermont,  while 
not  involved  in  construction,  does  provide  rent  subsidies  for  the  elderly. 

Recognizing  that  State  activity  in  housing  the  elderly  has  frequently  been  provided  an 
impetus  by  increased  Federal  opportunities,  it  appears  certain  that  any  consideration  given  to 
the  refinement  of  Federal  policies  for  elderly  housing  will  certainly  be  reflected  in  State 
housing  activities. 

D.   MINORITIES  AND  THEIR  HOUSING 

All  that  has  been  said  about  housing  the  elderly  in  general  is  true  of  housing  the 
minorities,  but  more  so.  The  Negroes,  Indians,  Spanish  speaking,  Alaskans,  the  residents  of 
Appalachia,  and  other  minorities  all  suffer  as  groups  from  a  high  degree  of  poverty  and  its 
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associated  high  rate  of  occupancy  of  the  cheapest  and  most  dilapidated  of  substandard  housing 
(Levy,  1967;  Leonard,  1967;  Smith,  1967). 

All  minority  groups  are  eligible  for  housing  provided  through  any  of  the  Federally 
assisted  programs,  and  all  have  been  served  to  a  small  extent  through  one  or  more  of  these 
programs.  But  the  sheer  number  of  units  needed  to  house  the  large  number  of  very  poor  of  all 
ages  in  the  minority  groups  is  so  great  and  so  pressing  that  the  elderly  are  likely  to  benefit  only 
indirectly  through  housing  projects  built  for  the  poor  rather  than  through  housing  built  for 
their  exclusive  occupancy. 

1.  Blacks* 

In  general,  black  aged,  as  is  true  of  younger  blacks,  are  far  more  likely  to  reside  in 
substandard  housing  located  in  deteriorating  neighborhoods  or  neighborhoods  receiving  far 
fewer  public  services  (e.g.,  police  protection,  garbage  removal,  adequate  street  lights,  and  street 
cleaning)  than  are  white  aged.  They  are  also  more  likely  to  reside  in  rented  homes,  in  homes 
containing  a  larger  number  of  household  occupants,  and  in  homes  less  accessible  to  convenient 
modes  of  public  transportation  and  the  resources  of  goods  and  services  needed  in  meeting  their 
various  needs  and  desires.  In  short,  the  problems  of  housing  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  black 
aged  are  more  acute  than  for  the  white  aged. 

The  housing  problem  has  become  increasingly  complicated  within  the  last  decade  in  a 
variety  of  social  and  physical  ways,  especially  as  a  result  of  urban  renewal  and  the  building  of 
express  highways.  When  such  problems  are  juxtaposed  with  the  increasing  numbers  of  blacks 
who  are  reaching  the  very  late  stages  of  life,  and  the  possibility  that  Medicare  and  other  forms 
of  health  insurance  will  extend  their  life  expectancy  even  further,  problems  of  adequate 
housing  for  the  black  aged  become  intensified,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  in  homes  they 
own,  in  rental  housing,  or  in  some  form  of  congregate  or  institutionalized  housing. 

Only  a  very  broad  and  highly  incomplete  picture  of  the  present  housing  status  of  the 
black  aged  may  be  adduced  from  the  extremely  limited  data  now  available.  Table  25  indicates 
that,  as  of  1960,  a  majority  of  nonwhite  aged  (the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom  were 
black)  did  not  live  in  housing  classified  as  sound  and  with  all  plumbing  facilities.  The  Table 
also  contains  other  data  which  shows  the  economic  plight  of  the  elderly  black,  the  relatively 
large  number  living  in  fairly  large  family  groupings  and  the  relative  old  age  and  low  value  of  the 
structures  they  own  or  rent.  All  these  data,  coupled  with  impressionistic  judgments  based  upon 
observations  of  a  number  of  persons  concerned  with  or  knowledgeable  about  housing  for  black 
aged,  indicate  that  the  generalization  that  black  aged  on  the  average  experience  serious  housing 
problems,  is  justifiable. 

A  majority  of  aged  black  homeowners  are  likely  to  experience  problems  in  being  able 
to  continue  the  adequate  upkeep  (including  payment  of  taxes  and  minimally  necessary  repairs) 
of  their  homes.  This  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  inadequate  income  and/or  to  an  inadequate 


Note:  This  discussion  of  the  black  elderly  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Jacqueline  Jackson,  Assistant  Professor,  Duke 
University  Medical  Center,  who  has  conducted  more  research  into  the  social,  economic,  and  psychological 
problems  of  older  blacks  than  has  any  other  student  of  this  racial  group.  In  preparing  to  write  this  report,  she 
interviewed  informally  some  75  black  persons;  she  has  written  to  reflect  their  thinking.  The  reader,  I'm  sure,  will 
be  struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  housing  situations  faced  by  both  the  black  and  white  elderly.  Any  difference  lies 
largely  in  the  greater  proportion  of  the  blacks  who  are  affected,  and  in  some  circumstances  an  additional  factor  of 
racial  discrimination  directed  against  the  blacks. 
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TABLE  25.-SELECTED  DATA  ON  HOUSING  PATTERNS 
AMONG   NONWHITE  AGED,  1960 


Housing  characteristic 


Number  of  persons,  60+  years  of  age,  in  all  occupied  units 
%  persons  living  alone  (1 -person  household) 
%  persons  in  2-person  household 
%  persons  in  3-person  household 
%  persons  in  4+-person  household 

%  persons  in  household  with  head 
60-64  years  of  age 
65-74  years  of  age 
75+  years  of  age 

%  of  persons  in  female-headed  households 

%  of  persons  in  owner-occupied  units 

%  of  persons  living  alone  in  owner-occupied  units 

%of  1-person  household  units  with  household 

income,  1959,  less  than  $1,500 
%  of  1-person  household  units  with  household 

income,  1959,  less  than  $1,000 
%  of  2+-person  households  with  household 

income,  1959,  less  than  $1,500 
%  of  2+-person  households  with  household 

income,  1959,  less  than  $1,000 

%  of  all  household  heads,  60+  years  of  age, 

with  no  income,  1959 
%  of  oldest  other  household  members, 

60+  years  of  age,  with  no  income,  1959 

%  of  owner-occupied  units  not  regarded  as  sound, 

with  all  plumbing  facilities,  housing  nonwhite  aged 
%  of  renter-occupied  units  not  regarded  as  sound, 

with  all  plumbing  facilities,  housing  nonwhite  aged 
%  owner-occupied,  head  75+  years  of  age 
%  renter-occupied,  head  75+  years  of  age 


1,755,903 
16.1 
34.1 
18.5 
31.3 


24.7 
41.1 
17.1 

29.4 

55.2 

37.8 

81.6 
67.0 
36.0 
22.7 

8.0 
31.0 

56.5 


70.8 
72.8 
77.6 


Number  of  units  in  structure  for  households 
with  member  60+  years  of  age 
for  owner-occupied 

%  for  nonwhites 
for  renter-occupied 

%  for  nonwhites 


11,104,031 

6.4 
4,869,421 
13.1 
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Table  25  (cont.) 


Housing  characteristic 


%  all  occupied  units  housing  nonwhite  aged  built  in  or  prior  to  1939  77.2 

%  for  owner-occupied  units  72.7 

%  for  renter-occupied  units  82.2 

Value  of  owner-occupied  units  for  households  with  members  60+ 

years  of  age,  less  than  $7,500  in  1960,  nonfarms  inside  SMSA's  47.7 

%  nonfarm  64.5 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  Housing,  1960, 
Vol.  VII,  Housing  of  Senior  Citizens,  Characteristics  of  Persons  60  Years  Old  and 
Over  in  the  Housing  Units  and  Households  in  Which  They  Live.  Washington,  D.C.: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1963. 


awareness  of  and  participation  in  the  Federal  housing  programs  providing  some  assistance  in 
this  direction.  Lacking  adequate  financial  resources,  many  of  these  homeowners  are  unable  to 
undertake  needed  structural  modifications  which  would  adapt  their  living  quarters  to  their 
changed  physical  status  (e.g.,  modified  physical  bathroom  arrangements  useful  in  reducing  the 
probability  of  accidents). 

Many  of  those  black  aged  residing  in  rental  units  are  unable  to  cope  satisfactorily  with 
such  problems  as  inducing  their  landlords  to  provide  necessary  improved  facilities  or  of  locat- 
ing more  favorable  physical  settings.  Many  of  those  who  apply  to  public  housing,  including 
that  specifically  set  aside  for  the  elderly,  are  confronted  with  a  number  of  difficult  situations. 
One  of  the  more  pressing  ones  confronts  those  homeowners  who  are  forced  to  sell  and  relocate 
in  more  contained  physical  quarters,  and  thus,  are  unable  to  retain  all  of  their  material 
possessions.  Even  more  serious,  perhaps,  is  the  problem  confronting  those  who  have  been 
widowed  and  who,  because  of  rules  regarding  occupancy-space  ratios,  are  forced  to  occupy 
"efficiency  apartments  only,"  in  which  they  must  make  stringent  readjustments  to  the  fact 
that  they  no  longer  have  a  bedroom.  When  such  occupants  of  essentially  one-room  apartments 
are  faced  with  temporary  visits  from  their  children,  relatives,  or  friends,  they  have  no  space  for 
housing  such  visitors  overnight  or  for  short  periods  of  time.  The  practice  of  denying  a 
one-person  aged  family  one-bedroom  accommodations,  followed  in  some  cities  providing 
housing  for  black  elderly,  may  be  quite  disruptive  to  social  interaction  among  the  aged  and 
their  relatives  and  friends. 

A  number  of  black  aged  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  "just  make  ends  meet." 
More  and  more  income  is  having  to  be  set  aside  to  meet  their  housing  needs,  thereby  reducing 
the  monies  available  for  other  commodities  such  as  food  and  clothing. 

Many  black  aged,  in  metropolitan  areas  especially,  are  being  forced  because  of  high 
rent  costs  to  occupy  low  quality  housing  located  in  increasingly  undesirable  neighborhoods  in 
which  the  protective  and  supportive  services  are  inadequate.  Also,  since  much  of  their  housing 
is  poorly  constructed,  there  is  a  problem  of  noise  from  the  outside,  from  other  apartments, 
etc.  Many  also  report  problems  in  heating  their  quarters  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient 
insulation  and  the  consequent  increase  in  cost  of  heating  such  structures.  Such  problems  could 
be  eliminated  if  sound  housing  was  to  be  produced  in  quantities  adequate  to  meet  the  need. 
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Finally  a  number  of  black  aged  seem  to  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  preferring, 
as  do  a  number  of  other  older  Americans,  "intimacy  at  a  distance"  with  their  children  and 
relatives.  But,  due  to  certain  economic  and  other  factors,  they  find  it  necessary  to  be  or 
become  members  of  larger  households.  Some  apparently  prefer  to  be  members  of  larger  house- 
holds The  significant  point,  however,  is  that  there  appears  to  be  a  need  for  greater  variability 
within  the  range  of  alternatives  available  to  black  aged  in  selecting  and  maintaining  their 

housing  preferences. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  housing  gaps  insofar  as  black  aged  are  concerned?  There 
are  a  number,  but  those  which  follow  are  among  the  most  significant  ones,  and  ones  to  which 
attention  should  be  addressed. 

1.  First  and  foremost  is  the  need  for  the  availability  of  a  larger  number  of  housing 
units  of  all  types,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  black  aged,  with  such  housing  being  soundly 
constructed  (including  noise-reducing  and  insulating  materials),  adequately  maintained,  and 
within  the  financial  range  of  the  potential  or  actual  aged  occupants. 

The  gap  here  rests  in  the  present  dearth  of  desirable  housing,  for  the  aged,  conveniently 
located,  and  at  costs  which  they  can  afford  to  pay  and  to  maintain.  There  is  also  a  significant 
gap  in  alternative  forms  of  housing,  at  varying  costs,  desirable  for  housing  various  homog- 
enous groupings  of  black  aged  (e.g.,  those  who  prefer  to  live  alone  in  age-segregated  housing; 
those  who  prefer  to  live  alone  in  age-integrated  housing;  those  who  prefer  to  maintain  their 
own  homes). 

2.  There  is  a  significant  gap  in  adequate  research  on  the  current  housing  conditions 
and  patterns  of  black  aged,  and  of  the  relationships  between  such  housing  and  other  areas  of 
concern  (e.g.,  housing  and  health;  housing  and  nutrition;  housing  and  social  interaction  with 
relatives  and  friends). 

3.  There  is  a  significant  gap  in  information  being  made  available  to  black  aged  about 
ongoing  programs  within  their  respective  localities  which  may  be  of  assistance  to  them  in 
improving  their  housing  conditions. 

4.  There  is  a  significant  gap  in  some  of  the  current  practices  occurring  within  various 
forms  of  public  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  in  public  and  private  support  programs  for  the 
elderly  within  institutionalized  forms  of  homes  for  the  aged.  From  Southern  cities  especially, 
there  are  some  reports  of  discriminatory  forms  of  treatment  and  subtle  forms  of  rejection  (in 
integrated  or  desegregated  housing)  which  need  further  examination,  so  that  persons  so  housed 
may  be  better  satisfied  with  the  housing  provided  for  them  during  their  last  years  of  life. 

5.  There  are  gaps  which  are  occurring  with  respect  to  forced  relocation  among  some 
black  aged,  gaps  which  need  attention  so  that  such  forced  moves  may  not  result  in  undue 
physical  and  social  handicaps. 

6.  There  are  gaps  in  the  provision  of  adequate  income  for  black  aged,  a  sufficient 
income  to  allow  them  to  provide  themselves  with  adequate  housing,  or  to  take  advantage  of 
housekeeping  and  other  services  they  may  need  as  they  age  and  their  other  physical  resources 
decrease. 
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Thus,  in  sum,  the  major  gaps  are  those  which  occur  in  the  lack  of  sufficient  owner- 
occupied  and  renter-occupied  adequate  housing  for  aged  blacks,  the  range  of  alternatives  to 
choose  among  in  making  housing  choices  in  the  later  years,  in  research  about  housing  and  aged 
blacks,  and  in  certain  discriminatory  practices  which  are  still  apparent  as  aged  blacks  go  in 
search  of  or  occupy  housing. 

A  related  gap,  and  one  which  needs  to  be  mentioned,  although  it  is  probably  more 
characteristic  of  Southern  areas  only  recently  experiencing  public  housing  desegregation,  is 
that  of  the  absence  of  a  significant  number  of  black  housing  administrators  and  personnel. 
They  could  be  extremely  useful  in  helping  to  make  better  selections  from  among  black  aged 
for  housing  tenants.  It  would  be  expected  that  they  would  also  be  more  receptive  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  elderly  tenants,  and  more  perceptive  in  anticipating  some  of  the  problems 
which  may  arise.  This  would  reduce  the  likelihood  of  their  occurrence  and  would,  thereby, 
improve  the  overall  climate  of  public  housing  for  the  elderly. 

2.  Spanish  Speaking  People 

The  1970  report  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Spanish  Speaking 
People  (CCOSS)  reveals  the  extent  of  need  of  the  Spanish  speaking  people  in  the  United  States 
and  provides  an  overview  in  its  efforts  for  improvements. 

There  are  an  estimated  10  million  Spanish  speaking  Americans,  thus  constituting 
the  second  largest  minority  group  in  the  nation.  Pockets  of  these  Spanish  speak- 
ing Americans  can  be  found  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  union. 

The  Mexican  Americans  represent  the  largest  segment  of  the  Spanish  speaking 
population.  They  number  more  than  6  million.  The  majority  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans reside  in  the  five  Southwestern  States:  Texas,  California,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona.  There  are  also  sizable  concentrations  in  the  cities  of  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  and  in  the  States  of  Nevada,  Indiana,  and  Washington. 

The  Puerto  Rican  population  in  the  United  States  reaches  an  estimated  1.5  mil- 
lion. Approximately  90  percent  of  this  total  are  concentrated  in  the  East.  The 
hub  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community  is  New  York  City,  where  more  than  a  million 
reside.  Chicago  has  about  100,000.  Other  Puerto  Rican  communities  are  located 
as  far  west  as  California  and  as  far  south  as  Florida. 

The  Cubans,  who  now  number  more  than  500,000,  are  another  rapidly  growing 
segment  of  the  Spanish  surnamed  population.  Theirs  is  a  recent  migration  begin- 
ning in  the  late  1950's  when  many  were  dislodged  from  their  island  nation  by  the 
Castro  revolution.  They  have  concentrated  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  and 
Florida.  Some  have  migrated  as  far  as  California. 

There  is  also  a  growing  number  of  Latin  Americans  resettling  in  the  United  States. 
Now  numbering  about  1.5  million,  they  have  settled  mostly  on  the  East  Coast. 
The  Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area  boasts  one  of  the  largest  communities 
with  an  estimated  75,000  persons. 
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Although  the  Spanish  speaking  Americans  come  from  various  origins,  they  are 
welded  by  a  common  language  and  common  traditions. 

In  income  nearly  50  percent  of  Spanish  speaking  Americans  fall  below  the 
poverty  line  of  $3,200.  In  the  Southwest,  30.8  percent  of  the  urban  Mexican 
Americans  live  in  poverty  and  in  rural  areas  this  ratio  rises  to  58.7  percent.  In 
New  York  City,  61.9  percent  of  the  Puerto  Rican  families  with  five  or  more 
members  are  below  the  poverty  line. 

Their  economic  conditions  force  this  group  to  live  in  ghettos,  crowded  into  dilapi- 
dated homes.  In  most  cases  they  are  generally  unable  to  secure  any  of  the  public 
services  such  as  health  and  sanitation  facilities. 

In  the  housing  field  the  report  outlines  Federal  efforts  to  improve  the  deplorable 
housing  conditions  faced  by  many  of  the  Spanish  speaking. 

CCOSS  has  worked  closely  with  community  groups  in  the  development  of  non- 
profit sponsors  for  low  income  housing.  Feasibility  studies  have  been  conducted 
for  community  groups  and  for  HUD.  In  efforts  to  place  the  housing  needs  in 
proper  perspective,  housing  economist  Alejandro  Becerra  helped  develop  a  pro- 
posal for  a  research  grant  to  study  and  articulate  the  housing  patterns  in  Spanish 
speaking  communities  and  to  determine  life  style  models  for  multifamily  housing. 
The  housing  staff  has  helped  in  the  planning  of  two  major  conferences,  conducted 
by  HUD  on  the  needs  of  the  Spanish  speaking,  advising  this  department  regarding 
experts,  consultants,  needs,  and  programs  for  the  Spanish  speaking.  Major  tangible 
accomplishments  in  this  area  include: 

Assisting  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  to  obtain  500  new  units  of  housing  in 
the  most  depressed  neighborhoods  in  the  city;  CCOSS  staff  also  originated 
the  present  plan  for  an  $80,000,000  rehabilitation  program  for  South  El 
Paso's  Mexican  American  area; 

Assisting  the  Puerto  Rican  Forum  in  New  York  City  to  develop  its  housing 
programs  and  providing  technical  assistance  to  the  forum's  existing  projects; 

Assisting  the  Puerto  Rican  Development  Agency  in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  to 
design  a  housing  project; 

Assisting  and  advising  the  Model  Cities  staff  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  to 
formulate  and  design  the  citizen's  participation  program; 

Funding  for  a  $31/2  million  low  income  housing  complex  for  the  Mexican 
American  community  in  Sacramento,  California; 

Coordinating  the  Federal  emergency  assistance  in  the  recent  Lubbock, 
Texas,  tornado  which  destroyed  the  entire  Mexican  American  area  in  that 
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city   acting  as  advisers  to  the  President's  Office  for  Emergency  Preparedness 
and  bringing  the  residents  into  the  city's  rehabilitation  program  planning; 

Developing  and  securing  funding  for  research  grants  to  determine  feasible 
housing  programs  for  the  Spanish  speaking. 

Additionally,  CCOSS  is  well  on  its  way  to  securing  funding  for  a  national  Spanish 
speaking  housing  foundation  which  shall  provide  technical  assistance  to  several 
thousand  Spanish  speaking  communities  in  the  field  of  housing.  Staff  is  daily 
prov.d.ng  this  assistance  to  many  groups,  both  public  and  private  in  efforts  to 
meet  the  critical  housing  problems  of  both  Spanish  speaking  rural  and  urban 
residents. 

Other  studies  and  reports  on  the  Spanish  speaking  groups,  and  especially  the  elderly 

mTp  S  ,;  Gnate  Spedal  Committee  °"  Aging>  1970b;  Carp.  1970;  Leonard,  1967; 
Moore,  1971  ,  call  attention  to  the  housing  problems  created  not  only  by  their  low  income 
status,  but,  also,  by  their  lack  of  information  about  the  availability  of  housing  programs  the 
'"ability  to  communicate  because  of  language  barriers,  their  preference  for  homeowner'ship 
anc I  mult.generat.onal  households,  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  housing  located  outside  areas 
society  ^  r  °Wn  6thniC  9r°UP'  "^  bV  S°me  preJ'udice  from  and  ^'"st  the  Anglo 

The  attempt  to  improve  the  housing  conditions  of  the  poor  in  all  minority  groups 
including  the  Spanish  speaking,  is  handicapped  in  many  states  by  constitutional  or  legislative 
provisions  for  referendums  on  the  development  of  public  housing.  The  validity  of  these  re- 
quirements now  lies  in  question  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  If  they  are  prohibited  by  law 
the  minorities  will  have  a  real  opportunity  to  achieve  their  proportional  share  of  the  housing 
that  can  be  provided  under  the  various  Federal  assistance  housing  programs. 

3.  Indians 


The  North  American  Indian  is  unique  among  the  minority  groups;  first,  because  unlike 
other  ethnic  groups,  his  people  did  not  migrate  to  this  country,  but  became  "cultural  islands 
engulfed  by  and  resistant  to  the  flood  of  white  American  settlement"  (Levy    1967)    Second 
the  Indians  have  a  relationship  with  the  Federal  Government  unlike  any  other  ethnic  group 

Of  the  approximately  700,000  Indians  living  within  the  United  States  462  000  live 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  This  group  of  Indians  is  largely 
geographically  and  culturally  isolated  on  250  reservations  located  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  m  hundreds  of  villages  in  Alaska.  Some  238,000  more  live  outside  the  reservations  and 
trust  lands,  largely  in  urban  areas.  These  are  generally  the  younger  Indians  who  have  left  the 
reservations  to  find  employment. 

Only  about  5  percent  of  the  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives  are  aged  65  years  and  over 
Although  this  would  mean  no  more  than  about  23,000  persons  living  on  the  reservations  and 
trust  lands,  their  housing  is  an  important  problem  because,  in  general,  most  Indians  are  or 
have  been  until  recently,  very  poorly  housed.  The  1970  Area  Housing  Inventory  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shows  that  there  are  83,296  existing  housing  units  on  Indian  lands  of 
which  only  32,209  are  in  standard  condition,  while  5,478  more  are  in  standard  condition  but 
lack  one  or  more  of  the  basic  utilities.  The  balance  of  45,609  are  classified  as  substandard 
beparate  data  for  the  elderly  are  not  available. 
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Approximately  9  years  ago,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Public  Housing 
Administration  made  the  first  full  scale  effort  to  provide  housing  for  needy  Indian  people 
through  the  help  of  Federal  programs.  Combining  overseas  experience  and  applying  this  to  the 
rather  unique  reservation  status  of  Indians,  a  self-help  or  mutual-help  technique  was  adopted 
to  fit  the  Indian  situation  in  addition  to  the  conventional  rental  housing  for  low  income 
families.  The  public  housing  Federal  program  was  selected  as  the  vehicle  to  finance  this  large 
scale  effort  because  it  could  subsidize  capital  as  well  as  interest  costs,  thus  making  most 
Indians  eligible  for  decent  housing.  In  addition  to  the  public  housing  programs,  several  others 
are  not  being  utilized.  A  1970  study  (Association  of  Indian  Affairs,  1970)  came  to  the 
conclusion,  however,  that  as  a  result  of  the  cultural  traditions,  poverty,  problems  of  owner- 
ship lack  of  conventional  housing  alternatives  and  the  resources  to  purchase  them,  and  the 
fact 'that  most  existing  programs  have  successfully  included  self-help  components,  all  Indian 
housing  programs  should  be  on  a  self-help  basis  with  home  ownership  as  their  goal. 

On  the  reservations,  by  1970,  over  7,500  new  or  rehabilitated  housing  units  had  been 
built.  Public  housing  programs  provided  for  2,792  units.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  through 
its  Home  Improvement  Program  (the  only  housing  program  predominantly  designed  for  In- 
dians, their  incomes,  life  styles  and  aspirations)  financed  5,700  home  improvement  units,  and 
550  new  homes  in  isolated  areas;  it  has  also  made  285  credit  loans  for  new  homes.  Other 
Federal  assistance  programs-the  Veterans  Administration,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration-have  helped  finance  another  1,161  housing  units.  While 
there  are  no  data  to  indicate  to  what  extent  the  elderly  Indians  have  been  accommodated  in 
these  various  developments  (with  the  exception  of  23  units  of  congregate  housing  at  Pine 
Ridge,  South  Dakota)  it  can  probably  be  assumed  that  some  proportion  of  them  have  obtained 
residency  in  improved  housing. 

There  is  also  a  program  for  off-reservation  Indians  which  provides  grants  up  to  $2,000 
to  assist  with  the  down  payment  and  closing  costs  for  homes  purchased  by  Indians  who  have 
relocated  to  urban  areas  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Employment  Assistance  Program. 
It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  this  program  serves  today's  elderly  Indians,  few  of  whom  migrate 

from  the  reservations. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Health  has  provided  utility  installations  to  the  extent 
possible,  the  existing  mutual  help  and  turnkey  programs  have  not  been  designed  to  serve  the 
families'living  in  remote,  scattered  locations,  principally  because  of  the  extremely  high  costs  of 
installing  utilities  there.  Even  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Home  Improvement  Program, 
though  intended  to  serve  remote  locations,  often  does  not  receive  support  funds  from  other 
agencies  having  responsibility  for  funding  individual  utility  systems.  The  consequence  of  this 
trend,  if  it  continues,  will  be  that  the  Indian  families  in  remote  locations  will  be  the  last  to  be 

served,  if  at  all. 

In  his  March  6,  1968,  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Goals  and  Programs  for  the  American 
Indian,  the  President  submitted  legislation  to  open  the  door  for  more  Indians  to  receive  low 
cost  housing  aid,  and  to  extend  the  loan  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
tribal  lands.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  was  directed  to 
review  construction  standards  for  Indian  homes  to  ensure  flexibility  in  design  and  construc- 
tion. The  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  were  directed  to 
explore  new  low  cost  techniques  of  construction  suitable  to  a  stepped-up  housing  program. 
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4.  Alaskans 

The  housing  problems  of  the  Indians  living  in  Alaska  were  discussed  along  with  those 
of  Indians  living  on  reservations  in  other  States.  But  some  further  comment  which  relates  to  all 
Alaskans  can  be  made  here.  Like  other  disadvantaged  minority  groups,  the  overall  housing 
problem  is  so  acute  for  all  age  groups  that  it  is  not  realistic  to  assume  that  the  elderly  will  get 
first  priority,  if  any  at  all,  in  any  attempt  to  improve  the  situation. 

Dwellings  among  the  native  population  are  very  small  and  very  crowded.  Eight  to 
fourteen  persons  per  one-room  house  is  not  uncommon.  The  condition  exists  among  80 
percent  or  more  of  the  households  in  remote  villages.  These  crowded  conditions,  resulting 
largely  from  the  prohibitive  expense  of  heating  domestic  space,  are  fertile  ground  for  the 
transmission  of  communicable  diseases  (Association  of  American  Indian  Affairs,  1970). 

This  has  led  to  a  recommendation  for  demonstration  projects  designed  to  encourage 
households  to  enlarge  their  dwellings  with  public  subsidy  for  the  cost  of  heating.  If,  however, 
as  the  project  develops  during  the  first  two  years,  it  appears  that  the  villages  cannot  increase 
the  size  of  the  dwellings  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  building  materials  for  reasons 
such  as  cost  and  transportation  over  long  distances,  it  may  become  necessary  to  give  the 
villagers  Federal  assistance  in  devising  plans  to  assure  that  building  materials  do  become  avail- 
able. 

The  Alaska  Housing  Authority,  unlike  other  State  and  local  housing  authorities,  is 
eligible  as  mortgagor  or  mortgagee  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  mortgage  insurance  under  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Congress,  however,  has  recognized  the  high  cost  of 
housing  in  Alaska  and  the  acute  housing  shortage  there  and  has  provided  for  substantially 
higher  loan  limits  on  housing  insured  by  the  FHA  as  well  as  higher  public  housing  cost  limits. 

The  State  has  built  a  total  of  526  rental  housing  units  for  the  elderly  distributed  among 
three  Alaskan  cities,  Sitka,  Fairbanks,  and  Anchorage.  It  is  now  considering  proposals  for  150 
more  public  housing  units  to  be  located  in  various  locations  around  the  State.  The  Alaska 
Housing  Authority  reports  that  the  amount  of  low  rent  housing  available,  even  with  newly 
proposed  units,  will  still  fall  far  short  of  the  need  and  the  demand. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $10  million  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  loans  and  grants  to  the  State  of  Alaska  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  those  who  are  otherwise  unable  to  finance  such  housing  and  related  facilities  upon 
terms  and  conditions  they  can  afford.  The  Secretary  has  approved  the  Statewide  program  for 
which  funds  in  the  amount  of  $1  million  were  first  made  available  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

5.  Appalachians 

Large  areas  of  the  13  States  on  the  Eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  from 
Mississippi  to  New  York,  have  long  been  the  scene  of  persistent  economic  and  social  hardship 
that  has  blighted  the  lives  of  some  19  million  Appalachians.  This  severe  distress  has  been 
largely  rooted  in  the  sharp  decline  in  mining,  agriculture,  and  railroad  employment  as  tech- 
nology and  market  conditions  changed  rapidly  in  the  1950's.  Economic  distress  has  been 
compounded  by  the  physical  isolation  of  much  of  the  region.  Rugged  mountains  and  narrow 
valleys  characterize  the  core  of  Appalachia.  Poverty  is  endemic,  as  evidenced  by  poor  health 
conditions,  substandard  housing,  inadequate  education,  and  heavy  migration  to  escape  to  a 
better  life. 
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In  1965  Congress  passed  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act.  Its  purpose  was 
to  "assist  the  region  in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to  promote  its  economic  development, 
and  to  establish  a  framework  for  joint  Federal  and  State  efforts  toward  prov.d.ng  the  bas.c 
facilities  essential  to  its  growth  and  attacking  its  common  problems,  and  meet.ng.ts  common 
needs  on  a  coordinated   and  concerted  regional  basis"  (Appalachian  Regional  Comm.ss.on, 

'  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  economic  decline  and  underdevelopment  of  the  region 
has  been  its  failure  to  develop  a  housing  industry.  The  effects  of  this  have  been  particularly 
severe  on  lower  income  families  who  cannot  thereby  benefit  from  the  various  Federal  hous.ng 

assistance  programs.  ,      . 

Appalachia,  consequently,  faces  a  formidable  task  in  prov.d.ng  decent  hous.ng  for  its 
residents  Nearly  one  million  families  still  live  in  housing  which  is  in  need  of  replacement, 
repair  or  new  facilities.  The  shortage  of  good  housing  is  a  major  problem.  And  while  hous.ng 
construction  and  home  financing  costs  for  housing  developments  have  limited  hous.ng  develop- 
ment throughout  the  nation,  the  impact  appears  particularly  cr.t.cal  for  Appalach.a. 

To  meet  these  problems  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  is  engaged  in  two 
related  efforts,  the  long-term  goal  of  which  is  to  foster  the  growth  of  a  private  hous.ng 
industry  responsive  to  the  needs  of  lower  income  families.  These  are:  (1)  the  provision  of  r.sk 
capital  from  the  Appalachian  Housing  Fund  to  assist  in  the  planning  of  hous.ng  projects;  and 
(2)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to  States  to  assist  in  the  creat.on  of  State  housing 
agencies  empowered  to  provide  a  permanent  source  of  mortgage  capital. 

Only  two  State  housing  agencies,  the  West  Virginia  Hous.ng  Development  Fund  and 
the  North  Carolina  Housing  Corporation,  are  now  operational.  Their  mission  is  to  prov.de 
financing  in  cooperation  with  private  mortgages,  for  low  and  middle  income  families.  Other 
activities  along  this  line  are  resulting  in  multi-county  organizations  that  provide  direct  serv.ces 
to  builders  lenders,  and  families  seeking  housing  and  function  as  project  sponsors. 

HUD  administers  a  modest  housing  assistance  fund  from  which  loans  and  grants  are 
made  for  Commission-approved  projects.  Such  loans  ™r™^*£}te^^™* 
of  preparing  applications  for  mortgage  insurance  under  the  Sections  221  and  236  programs. 
Grants  cover  the  full  cost  of  providing  technical  assistance  to  nonprofit  hous.ng  organizations. 

Through  August  31,  1970,  the  Commission  had  approved  54  loans  for  projects  which 
will  eventually  contain  6,617  housing  units;  5  grants  have  been  approved  for  State  technical 

7\  q^  i  ^t  snrp 

The  efforts  of  the  Commission  are  directed  to  low  and  moderate  income  housing  in 
general  A  number  of  the  units  assisted  by  the  Commission  and  State  agencies  will  accomodate 
elderly'persons,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  number  of  these  units  for  the  elderly  will  not  be  in 
proportion  to  the  percentage  of  the  population  represented  by  them.  Fortunately  some  of  the 
worst  shacks  in  Appalachia  occupied  by  elderly  people  are  being  renovated  w.th  the  a.d  of 
VISTA  (Volunteers  In  Service  To  America),  sponsored  by  the  OEO. 

E.  PROBLEMS  AND  GAPS 
1.  Commitment  to  Housing  for  the  Elderly 

Certain  obvious  gaps  in  housing  adequacy  emerge  in  the  foregoing  discussion  Among 
the  major  concerns  is  the  broad  question  of  commitment  of  resources  at  the  Federal  level  to 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  population,  many  of  whom  cannot  be  compet.t.ve  ,n  the  general 
housing  market  for  rental  or  sales  housing. 
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The  above  fact  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  housing  programs  specifically  identi- 
fied and  funded  for  the  elderly  population  should  be  reestablished  and  the  number  of  units 
increased.  In  addition,  staff  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  are  required  to  provide 
guidance  on  the  special  nature  of  these  programs  in  HUD  central,  regional,  and  area  offices. 

The  National  Housing  Goals  established  in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  were  predicated  on  the  achievement  of  a  decent  home  for  every  American  family  by 
1978,  by  the  provision  of  20  million  new  or  rehabilitated  housing  units,  6  million  of  which 
would  be  for  the  low  and  moderate  income  families.  Such  goals  would  automatically  result  in 
more  and  improved  housing  for  the  elderly  in  all  income  groups. 

John  Gardner  (1970)  has  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  commitment  in  his  treatise  on  the 
recovery  of  confidence.  He  says: 

...  We  cannot  honestly  speak  of  our  concern  for  individual  dignity  if  we  are 
unwilling  to  recognize  that  millions  of  Americans  today  are  ill  housed  and  that 
black  Americans  are  barred  by  discriminatory  practices  even  from  much  of  the 
housing  that  is  within  their  reach  economically.  To  correct  these  circumstances 
requires  Federal  legislation  (which  we  now  have)  and  Federal  funds  (which  we  do 
not  have  in  adequate  amounts).  It  will  require  changes  in  building  codes,  zoning 
regulations  and  labor-union  practices.  It  will  require  the  development  of  new 
methods  of  construction.  It  will  require  active  participation  by  the  financial  com- 
munity, by  real  estate  operators,  by  housing  developers.  It  will  require  action  by 
State  legislators  and  city  councils. 

Such  complexities  take  us  a  long,  long  way  from  the  lofty  phrases  about  individ- 
ual dignity,  but  if  we  aren't  willing  to  travel  that  path,  the  phrases  are  mockery. 

2.  The  Problems  of  Inflation 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  United  States  Senate  has  stated  (U  S  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  1970  b):  "In  1969  skyrocketing  construction  costs,  rapidly  rising 
property  taxes,  and  the  highest  interest  rates  in  100  years,  precluded  millions  of  Americans, 
both  old  and  young,  from  a  basic  goal  -  a  decent  home  in  a  suitable  living  environment." 

The  laudable  goal  of  the  1968  Housing  Act  -  calling  for  the  production  of  26 
million  units  in  10  years  -  appeared  to  become  unreachable  as  new  housing  starts 
in  1969  dropped  to  1.1  million,  down  from  1.5  million  starts  in  1968.  Twenty 
million  Americans  still  live  in  substandard  housing. 

From  December  1968  through  December  1969,  Americans  watched  unhappily 
while  banks  raised  their  prime  interest  rates  six  times.  At  the  same  time,  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  institutions  were  faced  with  wholesale  withdrawals  as  in- 
vestors bought  higher  yielding  corporate  and  Treasury  bonds  and  commercial 
paper. 

The  response  of  the  Federal  Government  to  stop  the  drying  up  of  funds  available 
for  mortgages  has  been  to  raise  the  interest  rate  ceiling  on  mortgages  insured  by 
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the  Federal  Housing  Administration  or  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  an  unprecedented  rate  of  8  1/2  percent.  This  new  8  1/2  percent  ceiling, 
one  full  percentage  point  above  the  7  1/2  percent  rate  that  had  been  in  effect 
since  January  24,  1969,  was  the  largest  increase  ever  and  was  higher  than  the  legal 
maximum  interest  rate  of  some  21  States. 

In  practical  terms,  the  new  ceiling  effective  January  5,  1970  adds  $6,210  to  the 
cost  of  buying  a  $25,000  home  with  a  30-year  mortgage  after  that  date.* 

In  reporting  on  home  ownership  problems,  the  committee  referred  to  the  working 
paper  of  its  task  force  on  "The  Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Full  Share  in  Abundance  and 
said-  "The  task  force  was  emphatic  in  its  recommendation  that  further  study  be  given  to  the 
question  of  maintaining  homeownership  in  later  years."  Clearly  it  can  be  seen  that  any  such 
study  must  take  into  consideration  that  economic  inflation  which  affects  us  all,  especially 
those  of  us  who  are  elderly  and  least  able  to  alter  our  economic  status. 

3.  Rental  Housing 

In  Section  III  of  this  paper  it  became  obvious  that  the  sheer  unavailability  of  a  large 
enough  supply  of  low  and  moderate  income  rental  housing  is  a  primary  problem.  Advances 
have  been  made  since  the  1961  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in  providing  rental  housing 
responsive  to  varying  income  levels,  but  it  represents  only  a  start  in  view  of  continuing  need  in 

both  urban  and  rural  areas.  . 

As  already  pointed  out  earlier,  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-th.rd  of  persons  65  years 
of  age  and  over  live  in  substandard  accomodations.  And  moreover,  since  the  distribution  of 
housing  bears  little  relationship  to  the  level  of  need  in  States  and  communities,  it  is  likely  to  be 
the  accident  of  address  that  determines  whether  the  older  person  has  a  choice  of  housing  types 
related  to  his  economic  capability  and  physical  capacity.  Such  a  gap  can  only  be  closed  by 
action  at  the  local  level,  since  the  supply  of  special  housing  for  the  elderly  is  contingent  upon 
the  interest  and  concern  of  the  local  community.  Section  IV  of  this  paper  indicates  that  the 
necessary  Federal  assistance  programs  now  exist,  but  that  since  HUD,  by  policy,  responds  only 
to  requests  for  assistance  rather  than  building  the  housing,  the  uneven  distribution  of  housing 
is  likely  to  continue.  This  suggests  that  some  change  in  housing  policy  (perhaps  through  an 
incentive  system)  is  needed  to  stimulate  local  action  in  those  areas  and  communities  in  need  of 
accomodations  for  the  elderly  population. 

Another  gap  in  the  spectrum  of  housing  which  has  been  pointed  up  in  this  paper  is 
that  of  a  lack  of  residential^  oriented  dwellings  with  (non-medical)  services  which  can  serve 
the  elderly  who  are  not  in  need  of  skilled  nursing  care.  A  mechanism  to  assure  such  services, 
including  nutritious  meals,  health  maintenance,  and  leisure  time  is  indicated.  Federal  housing 
dollars  may  not  be  used  for  such  services  although  the  space  for  services  may  be  provided. 
Often  local  resources,  even  with  tie-back  to  State  and  Federal  funds,  are  too  limited  to  provide 
the  range  of  services  that  will  increase  the  span  of  independent  living.  Both  the  economic  and 
social  concerns  in  this  situation  would  indicate  the  need  for  a  workable  intergovernmental  plan 
to  assure  the  needed  services  within  the  housing.  Congressional  approval  through  housing 
appropriations  or  a  firm  plan  of  approval  of  housing  contingent  upon  availability  of  services 
seems  patent.  Among  those  with  urgent  needs  are  the  older  people  in  nursing  homes  and  those 


'FHA  interest  rate  reduced  to  7  percent  on  February  1  7,  1971 . 
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in  State  mental  institutions  who  are  there  only  because  of  the  lack  of  residential  accomoda- 
tions in  their  communities. 

Another  change  in  policy  which  could  result  in  a  greater  return  for  the  dollar  invested 
in  housing  for  the  elderly  would  be  to  consider  housing  projects  as  serving  a  neighborhood 
rather  than  just  the  residents  of  the  building(s). 

The  community  space  provided  for  in  most  housing  developments  is  predicated  on  the 
size  of  the  development  and  limited  to  the  needs  of  these  residents.  By  broadened  planning, 
these  centers  could  become  neighborhood  responses  to  serve  all  older  people  in  a  delineated 
area  and  not  restricted  to  the  fortunate  few  chosen  for  residence  within  the  housing  complex. 
Such  centers  might  be  expected  to  be  less  costly  than  individual  neighborhood  health  or 
recreation  centers.  In  addition,  the  long  waiting  lists  for  most  rental  housing  for  the  elderly 
would  indicate  the  need  for  services  even  though  improved  housing  could  not  be  immediately 
provided.  Such  "welcome  centers"  would  ease  the  trauma  of  the  waiting  period  as  well  as  the 
impact  of  the  substandard  conditions  of  the  housing  in  which  the  elderly  wait.  If  this  broad- 
ened planning  concept  is  effectuated  the  "housing"  development  could  in  some  part  reach  and 
serve  the  needs  of  the  larger  number  of  isolated  elderly  in  the  neighborhood. 

Such  a  concept  could  be  applied  to  privately  financed  housing,  nursing  homes,  and 
other  types  of  installations. 

4.  Assistance  for  Homeowners 

As  previously  stated,  an  increasing  number  of  elderly  homeowners  are  losing  their 
homes  due  to  inflation,  the  cost  of  home  maintenance,  inability  to  perform  repairs  due  to  age 
or  infirmity,  and  especially  because  of  enormous  increases  in  assessed  valuations  and  taxes. 

The  lack  of  a  program  of  financial  assistance  for  home  maintenance  for  low  income 
elderly  persons  is  indicated  as  a  gap  in  housing  need.  It  would  appear  logical  that  low  income 
elderly  homeowners  who  are  within  the  income  ceilings  for  occupancy  in  assisted  rental 
housing  might  receive  equal  consideration. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  early  discussion  of  the  Section  235  program  which  provides 
an  interest  subsidy  for  home  purchase  by  certain  low  income  families,  including  the  elderly, 
that  the  latter  have  taken  greater  advantage  of  this  assistance  than  in  any  other  mortgage 
insurance  program  for  home  purchase.  It  would  appear  logical  that  owners  who  invested  their 
incomes  over  many  years  to  obtain  homeownership  without  the  assistance  now  available  to 
new  owners,  should  be  assisted  to  retain  their  homes  by  refinancing  them  under  Section  235. 
They  would,  therefore,  have  an  equal  or  improved  opportunity  to  retain  their  homes.  Such 
refinancing  might  cover  the  cost  of  home  repair,  make  tax  payments  possible,  and  indirectly 
relieve  somewhat  the  demand  for  assisted  rental  housing.  Such  a  refinancing  scheme  might  be 
conditioned  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  home  improvement  from  further  increase  in  assessed 
valuation  based  on  the  improved  property  value. 

In  short,  a  variety  of  steps  are  needed  to  assist  the  elderly  homeowner  trapped  in 
today's  inflationary  situation. 

A  number  of  States  have  become  aware  of  the  impact  on  the  elderly  of  increasing  taxes 
based  on  increased  property  valuations.  And  realizing  that  the  elderly  have  little  opportunity 
to  adjust  incomes  to  inflationary  impacts,  these  States  have  provided  for  some  tax  relief.  The 
form  it  takes  varies  from  State  to  State.  Often,  however,  the  relief  is  not  comprehensive 
enough  to  stem  the  tide  of  home  loss  due  to  increased  taxes.  Consideration  needs  to  be  given 
to  establishing  policies  which  will  assist  all  States  to  accord  the  amount  of  relief  needed, 
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unless,  of  course,  the  income  level  of  the  elderly  retirees  is  increased  sufficiently  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  cope  with  the  inflationary  trends  and  increasing  taxes. 

5.  Senior  Centers 

The  present  HUD  administrative  policy  prohibits  the  funding  of  special  purpose  cen- 
ters requiring  that  all  centers  be  multiuse  and  located  in  area,  substantially  populated  by  low 
income  families.  The  review  of  the  status  of  current  knowledge  and  of  the  present  situation 
makes  it  clear  that  neighborhood  service,  health,  and  recreation  centers  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  elderly  are  critically  needed.  Most  older  people,  particularly  in  poor  neighborhoods,  have 
no  convenient  and  identified  facility  responsive  to  their  service  needs  or  providing  opportunity 
for  socialization  as  a  part  of  the  neighborhood  fabric.  It  is  well  known  that  older  people  may 
be  reticent  to  participate  in  activities  in  physical  or  mental  competition  with  younger  people 
and  some  need  to  feel  (as  does  the  child  in  relation  to  his  school)  that  a  center  is  theirs  in  order 
to  generate  a  feeling  of  comfortable  belonging. 

6.  Model  Cities 

The  elderly  population  in  Model  Cities  areas  has  been  found  to  range  from  10  to  50 
percent  In  view  of  this,  HUD  in  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  Administration  on  Aging  has 
developed  a  policy  of  providing  guidelines  for  local  directors  to  delineate  the  special  needs  of 
this  population,  to  develop  programs,  and  to  involve  the  older  resident  in  the  decision  making 
It  is  essential  that  the  older  residents  provide  leadership  in  developing  programs  in  their  behalf 
so  that  this  effort  may  continue  and  increase  in  depressed  neighborhoods  throughout  the 
country  where  older  people  of  limited  income  reside  in  great  numbers.  State  and  local  com- 
munities have  responsibility  for  taking  action  on  this  policy. 

7.  Housing  Sub-Groups  of  the  Elderly  Population 

From  the  earlier  discussion  of  minority  housing,  it  is  apparent  that  the  housing  needs 
of  these  sub-groups  within  the  elderly  population  of  the  United  States  require  special  consider- 
ation if  they  are  to  obtain  equity  of  treatment  and  responses  to  many  of  their  most  dire  needs. 
Not  only  do  these  groups  generally  have  the  lowest  incomes  and  the  least  ab.l.ty  to  fend  for 
themselves  but  they  are  also  the  victims  of  restrictive  zoning,  discrimination,  and  the  failure  ot 
local  and  State  planning  to  provide  the  volume  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing  that 
would  be  required  to  meet  their  needs. 

But  even  if  these  factors  could  be  corrected,  special  attention  to  the  social  patterns 
of  the  various  ethnic  groups  is  required.  For  example,  one  study  has  indicated  that  the 
Mexican-American  elderly  would  prefer  to  live  among  family  housing  of  all  ages  rather  than 
enjoy  the  comparative  privacy  and  relief  from  intrusion  of  young  groups  which  character- 
izes the  desire  of  Anglo-elderly.  In  short,  the  housing  should  be  not  only  safe  comfortable  and 
within  paying  ability  but  also  should  respond  to  the  social  mores  of  the  people  served  Special 
effort  to  communicate  the  availability  of  housing  for  these  special  groups  and  eligibility 
requirements  also  is  indicated  due  to  language  barriers  and,  therefore,  less  involvement  and 
awareness  of  community  resources.  Special  attention  to  this  gap  is  urgent. 
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8.   In  Conclusion: 

It  is  obvious  that  new  or  changed  policies  are  required  if  a  consistent  national  program 
for  housing  the  elderly,  as  well  as  other  groups  in  the  population,  is  to  be  achieved.  The 
numerous  Federal  programs  detailed  in  this  chapter  are  not  currently  operating  at  levels 
adequate  to  meet  the  nation's  stated  commitment  to  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  housing 
arrangement  for  every  American  family,  a  goal  supposedly  to  be  substantially  achieved  within 
the  next  decade. 

The  adequacy  of  housing,  in  terms  of  numbers  or  sensitivity  of  design,  needs  continu- 
ous and  strong  advocacy  to  achieve  parity  in  the  use  of  national  resources  for  this  growing 
population  group.  Since  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  does  not  itself 
build  housing,  but  responds  to  demand  from  local  public  and  private  sponsors,  interest  patently 
should  be  generated  in  each  community.  Informed  advocate  groups,  including  the  elderly, 
need  to  be  aware  of  where  and  how  the  elderly  of  their  communities  live,  fashion  programs  at 
various  health  and  economic  levels,  and  finally,  generate  interest  among  eligible  sponsors  to 
produce  the  housing.  Only  in  this  way  will  Federally  assisted  housing  programs  be  responsive 
to  the  aging  continuum  in  all  communities  where  the  older  population  live.  To  a  large  degree, 
continued  improvement  in  housing  for  the  elderly  will  be  contingent  upon  such  interest  and 
activity  as  well  as  upon  adequate  funding  in  relation  to  need. 

The  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  can  further  the  commitment  of  our 
people  and  our  government  to  policies  which  will  lead  to  action  and  the  eventual  fulfillment  of 
our  national  housing  goals. 
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V.  ISSUES 


There  can  be  little  question  about  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  providing  suitable 
housing  for  the  older  population.  Nor  can  there  be  any  question  but  that  providing  such 
housing  is  a  corwplex  and  costly  undertaking.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  unless  suitable  housing 
and  environments  are  provided,  the  cost  to  society  will  be  far  greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
housing  in  terms  of  payment  for  medical  care,  building  hospitals,  and  the  unhappiness  of  a 
significant  segment  of  the  population. 

The  background  paper  points  out  that  some  gains  have  been  made  over  the  years,  but 
no  consistent  set  of  housing  policies  for  the  elderly  have  emerged.  In  fact,  the  popularity  of 
national  housing  programs  for  the  elderly  has  been  subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  changing 
policies  and  priorities.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  consider  in  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  some  issues,  which  when  resolved,  can  direct  the  development  of  a  national 
policy  in  housing  the  elderly. 

The  questions  with  which  we  shall  be  concerned  are: 

1.  Whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  earmark  some  proportion  of  Federal  funds 
allocated  to  housing  to  insure  that  older  people  have  a  priority  to  a  fair 
share. 

2.  Whether  income  should  be  the  sole  criterion  of  eligibility  of  older  people  for 
residing  in  low  income  housing. 

3.  Whether  or  not  there  is  need  to  distribute  housing  for  the  elderly  in  accord 
with  the  localities  and  areas  in  which  they  live. 

4.  Whether  or  not  the  nursing  home  is  the  preferred  facility  for  all  older, 
enfeebled  persons  who  cannot  live  at  home. 

5.  Whether  or  not  emphasis  should  be  on  helping  older  people  remain  in  their 
own  homes  or  on  providing  special  facilities  for  them. 

6.  Whether  or  not  some  means  should  and  can  be  found  to  provide  tax  relief 
for  elderly  low  income  homeowners  and  renters  which  is  equitable  for  all  age 
groups. 
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Issue  1 

Should  some  fixed  proportion  of  all  government  funds.  Federal, 
State,  and  local,  allocated  to  housing  and  related  services  be  ear- 
marked for  the  elderly?  Or,  should  the  provision  of  such  housing  and 
related  programs  be  left  competitive  with  the  housing  needs  of  all 
other  age  groups? 

This  issue  is  addressed  to  the  crucial  matter  of  what  kind  of  government  spending 
policy  will  best  promote  the  urgently  needed  expansion  of  adequate  housing  for  older  persons. 
Moreover,  the  issue  is  particularly  well  put  since  it  underscores  a  current  trend,  in  at  least 
Federal  housing  policy  for  the  elderly.  That  trend  has  been  away  from  either  speqial  elderly 
housing  programs  or  earmarking  funds  under  broader  programs  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
older  people.  It  has  been  toward  the  reemphasizing  of  more  general  housing  programs,  under 
which  funds  are  allocated  to  "Model  Cities,"  the  poor  generally,  the  homeowner  generally,  and 
so  on.  The  question  then  is  whether  the  elderly  are  better  served  under  this  arrangement  or 
should  policy  return  to  the  special  program,  the  earmarking  of  funds. 

In  favor  of  the  fixed  proportion  approach,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  elderly  are 
deeply  disadvantaged  economically.  They  have  largely  stopped  working,  and  their  income  is 
limited.  A  sizeable  proportion  of  the  poor  are  elderly,  and  they  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
community  expenditure  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor.  The  numbers  of  the  elderly  poor  are 
rising  rapidly,  in  absolute  terms,  and  certainly  based  on  their  past  contributions  to  building  the 
whole  society,  the  elderly  are  entitled  to  this  special  consideration  in  their  later  years.  The 
need  for  housing  is  so  widespread  that  only  a  fixed  proportion  will  assure  that  elderly  housing 
needs  are  not  neglected. 

A  supporting  argument  would  stress  the  gains  made  under  the  earmarked  funding 
approach,  using  the  Federal  direct-loan  program  known  as  Section  202,  first  passed  in  1959,  as 
an  example.  Despite  its  past  low  priority  (indeed  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  phase  it  out), 
this  program  in  ten  years  did  provide  housing  for  about  45,000  older  persons  in  33,000  units, 
and  10,000  more  units  will  soon  be  completed.  One  could  contend  that  this  and  similarly 
focused  attacks  on  aged  housing  needs,  given  the  necessary  priority  and  money,  are  the 
preferred  remedy. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  can  interpret  past  efforts  quite  differently  and  choose  housing 
policies  whose  benefits  are  available  generally  to  various  age  and  other  groups.  In  support  of 
this  alternative,  one  would  look  critically  at  past  efforts  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
elderly,  point  out  that  the  results  of  special  programs  show  what  little  progress  has  been  made, 
and  argue  that  a  different  approach  is  now  necessary.  Additionally,  one  might  contend  that 
broader  programs  like  Model  Cities  are  better  addressed  to  the  interrelated  problems  of  living 
arrangements  and  suitable  environments  for  older  persons.  Finally,  one  might  question  what 
entitles  the  aged  to  a  fixed  proportion  of  housing  funds  against  the  claims  of  other  disad- 
vantaged groups. 
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Issue  2. 

Should  eligibility  for  the  benefits  of  publicly  assisted  low  and 
moderate  cost  housing  and  related  services  and  programs  for  the 
elderly  be  based  solely  on  income?  Or,  should  eligibility  be  based  on 
social  and  health  needs  with  recipients  having  incomes  above  an 
established  minimum  level  paying  for  benefits  at  a  sliding  scale  rate 
related  to  their  income? 

At  the  present  time,  eligibility  for  occupancy  of  low  and  moderate  cost  elderly  housing 
constructed  with  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  is  based  almost  entirely  on 
the  amount  of  personal  income.  The  question  raised  is  whether  it  would  be  better  to  determine 
eligibility  on  the  basis  of  need  for  health  and  social  services  that  would  be  provided  for  the 
occupants.  If  eligibility  were  determined  by  the  degree  of  social  and  health  need,  rentals  could 
be  based  on  a  sliding  scale  proportionate  to  the  incomes  of  the  occupants. 

A  policy  basing  eligibility  on  social  and  health  need  would  increase  the  demand  for 
housing  for  older  people.  This,  in  turn,  would  call  for  increased  public  expenditures  for -elder  ly 
housing  It  would  also  call  for  changing  the  long-standing  policy  of  the  Congress  which  has 
been  to  provide  assistance  on  the  basis  of  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  beneficiaries. 
Persons  having  sufficient  income  are  expected  to  purchase  the  services  they  need  in  the  open 
market,  leaving  restricted  public  funds  to  be  spent  on  behalf  of  those  whose  incomes  are  too 
low  to  permit  them  to  buy  the  special  services  needed. 

In  favor  of  the  suggested  change  in  policy,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  some 
Federally  supported  programs  which  benefit  all  groups  regardless  of  financial  need.  Two 
examples  are  the  Federal  Farm  Subsidy  and  the  School  Lunch  programs  The  Congress  pro- 
vides funds  for  these  programs  because  it  believes  them  to  be  in  the  national  interest.  Similarly, 
the  Federal  Government  m.ght  recognize  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  subsidize  housing 
for  older  people  who  have  special  social  and  health  needs,  which  can  be  met  within  the  housing 
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Further  in  proposing  an  expansion  of  eligibility  to  include  social  and  health  needs,  we 
should  recognize  that  the  definition  of  needs  has  been  expanding  steadily  in  recent  years. 
Medicare  along  with  Medicaid,  has  been  developed  precisely  because  of  redefinition  of  what  is 
family  or'  personal  obligation,  and  what  is  a  social  or  community  obligation.  In  many  instances 
too,  the  social  needs  of  the  older  person  are  just  as  significant  as  are  the  financial  needs  and 
may  be  even  more  critical  for  his  existence. 

The  difference  between  i'r.e  poor  and  near  poor  who  would  pay  some  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  services  is  often  just  a  ew  dollars  a  week.  But  the  inclusion  of  a  somewhat  h.gher 
income  group  could  reinforce  the  sense  of  values  in  a  project  or  community,  as  well  as  help 
prevent  the  creation  and  perpetuation  of  economically  stratified  ghettos  for  the  elderly. 

It  is  r  agnized  that  in  spite  of  the  provision  that  sliding  scale  payments  be  made  in 
amounts  relati.  to  the  residents'  income,  the  broadened  eligibility  might  make  the  housing 
program  more  costly.  Might,  rather  than  would,  because  off-setting  savings  could  be  expected. 
People  who  lack  stimulation  and  a  social  existence  are  made  vulnerable  to  sen.l.ty  and  other 
forms  of  mental  and  physical  illness.  To  the  extent  that  older  people  can  be  housed  to  preserve 
their  mobility,  independence,  and  spirit,  there  can  be  expected  a  corresponding  saving  to  the 
public  through  lower  expenditures  in  providing  for  medical  and  psychiatric  services. 
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One  further  point  which  may  deserve  consideration  is  that  it  may  be  politica  lly  more 
appealing  to  the  Congress  to  provide  services  for  all  the  elderly  in  need  of  them  rather  than  to 
provide  only  for  the  elderly  poor.  In  fact,  then,  it  is  possible  that  the  chances  of  adequate 
funding  for  expanded  housing  and  related  services  for  the  elderly  would  be  improved  rather 
than  impaired  by  broadening  the  electorate  which  would  be  served. 

Issue  3. 


Should  the  Federal  Government  insure  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments produce  suitable  housing  for  the  elderly  on  a  uniform  per 
capita  basis  of  the  population  aged  62  years  and  over  throughout  the 
nation  or  should  the  decision  to  produce  such  housing  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  local  governments  and  private  groups  as  in  the  past? 

The  equitable  distribution  of  housing  for  the  elderly  is  an  important  consideration 
because  to  date  the  geographical  distribution  has  been  very  uneven  in  the  United  States 
Certain  areas  of  the  country  have  a  considerable  amount  of  housing  for  older  people  Other 
areas  have  little  or  none.  The  distribution  has  little  or  no  relation  to  population  or  need  It  has 
been  produced  where  private  groups  or  local  governments  have  had  (1 )  a  strong  desire  to  do  so 
(2)  a  knowledge  of  the  Federal  programs  for  elderly  housing,  (3)  access  to  church,  foundation 
or  lender  funds,  and  (4)  the  expertise  to  put  projects  together.  Where  these  were  lacking  or 
where  there  was  no  awareness  of  the  need,  little  or  no  special  housing  for  older  people  has 
been  built. 

Often  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  assemble  sufficient  land  for  group  housing  in  the 
right  place.  In  some  municipalities  zoning  prohibits  building  group  housing  in  exactly  the 
neighborhoods  where  it  would  best  be  located.  Because  such  housing  has  special  requirements 
for  location,  urban  design  offices,  metropolitan  planning  commissions,  and  county  planning 
boards  should  include  elderly  housing  as  an  element  of  planning  just  as  they  do  schools 
churches,  shopping,  and  industry. 

Elderly  housing  might  be  distributed  more  equitably  if  it  were  made  a  mandatory 
component  of  Federal  "Workable  Programs"  for  grants  or  loans  for  such  activities  as  Model 
Cities  Programs,  Urban  Renewal,  Recreation  Projects,  Highway  and  Transportation  Programs 
New  town  planning  should  also  provide  sites  for  elderly  housing. 

Strong  arguments  are  also  offered  in  favor  of  leaving  the  housing  of  the  elderly  as  with 
housing  of  other  groups,  to  local  discretion.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  Federal  regulations 
requiring  communities  to  build  housing  for  the  elderly  would  force  some  communities  to  build 
something  they  don't  want  or  need.  Only  the  people  at  the  local  level  are  aware  of  whether 
housing  is  a  problem  for  the  elderly  and  they  are  best  able  to  decide  how  much  they  should 
build  if  any.  Regulations  requiring  zoning  and  urban  planning  for  elderly  housing  it  is  stated 
could  damage  good  existing  communities  and  open  the  door  for  an  institutional  'intrusion  in 
otherwise  residential  communities. 

Requiring  an  equitable  distribution  of  housing  on  the  proposed  per  capita  basis  might 
result  in  housing  being  located  in  areas  sparsely  supplied  with  services  and  facilities.  And  since 
transportation  is  often  unavailable  to  older  people,  locating  their  housing  in  remote  and 
isolated  environments  might  be  highly  undesirable.  To  provide  all  the  services  within  these 
housing  projects  themselves  would  likely  be  too  costly. 
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Issue  4. 

Should  nursing  homes  continue  to  be  the  expected  type  of  living 
arrangement  for  the  elderly  who  need  some  assistance  in  daily  living 
but  do  not  need  skilled  nursing  care?  Or,  should  residential ly- 
oriented  settings  be  provided  for  these  persons? 

The  past  two  decades  have  seer,  a  great  expansion  in  the  nursing  home  industry  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  Among  them  are  (1)  the  unprecedented  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
living  into  old  age  and  suffering  from  one  or  more  chronic  ailments;  (2)  the  inability  of  many 
working  families  to  provide  care  for  an  older  member  at  home;  (3)  the  pre ference  of  older 
people  for  not  being  a  burden  on  a  family  able  and  willing  to  care  for  them;  (4)  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  services  included  in  the  legislation  providing  the  services;  (5)  the  pressure  that 
started  a  decade  ago  to  move  aged  mental  hospital  patients  into  a  community  facility;  and  (6) 
the  almost  complete  lack  of  alternative  arrangements  in  most  communities. 

The  result  is  that  today  a  great  many  older  people  who  do  not  need  nursing  care  are 
spending  their  last  years  in  a  climate  of  last  illnesses  and  death.  The  communities  have  not 
been  pressed  to  provide  different  types  of  environment  because  older  people  do  not  protest 
and  the  nursing  home  industry  has  been  willing  and  available  to  provide  shelter  for  them. 
Public  monies  support  most  of  the  patients,  but  the  public  agencies  have  had  little  time  or 
incentive  to  do  more  than  try  to  enforce  standards  of  nursing,  housekeeping,  and  sanitation 
required  for  custodial  care  of  persons  for  whom  they  had  no  other  solution. 

The  question  in  1971  is  whether  the  society  wishes  to  continue  to  foster  nursing  home 
care  as  the  preferred  environment  for  the  elderly  who  need  some  personal  services  but  short  of 
nursing  care,  or  whether  it  wishes  to  foster  alternative  types  of  housing  so  that  older  people 
may  have  a  free  choice  according  to  their  need. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  nursing  home  is  the  preferred  facility  for  aged  persons, 
regardless  of  the  level  of  health,  point  out  that  older  people  are  likely  to  change  from  day  to 
day  in  the  extent  of  medical  service  they  need.  A  person  who  feels  well  one  day  may  not  feel 
the  same  the  next  day.  The  nursing  unit  can  thus  serve  to  meet  the  changing  day  to  day  needs 
for  care  as  well  as  those  arising  as  aging  proceeds.  In  the  nursing  home,  the  amount  of 
assistance  needed  can  be  provided  in  dressing,  bathing,  and  other  activ.t.es  of  daily  living. 
Personal  services,  such  as  laundry,  room  cleaning,  and  social  activity  can  be  provided  as 
needed  Furthermore,  such  institutions  are  licensed  so  that  a  minimum  standard  of  care, 
staffing  and  cost  will  normally  be  set  by  what  can  be  paid  for  publicly  supported  patients. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  nursing  home  is  not  a  necessary  or  preferred  environment 
for  persons  who  need  assisted  living  but  not  nursing  care  have  proposed  that  a  range  of 
facilities  be  made  available  in  all  communities.  Among  the  most  lacking  is  a  residential  setting 
for  the  elderly  who,  because  of  advanced  age  and  enfeeblement,  need  some  personal  care,  but 
short  of  nursing  care;  the  medical  "taint"  is  missing  and  the  normal  home-like  environment 
they  could  provide  would  be  conducive  to  good  mental  health.  The  residential  home  can  often 
be  located  in  the  more  usual  residential  neighborhoods  so  that  the  older  person  is  less  likely  to 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  community  and  usual  social  relationships. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  toward  making  the  provision  of  residential  care  facilities 
available.  The  Housing  Act  of  1970  provides  for  congregate  housing  projects  in  which  only 
some  or  none  of  the  living  units  have  kitchens.  Space  for  a  central  kitchen  and  dining  room 
and  kitchen  equipment  can  be  provided  as  part  of  the  plan.  There  is,  however,  no  provision  for 
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the  support  of  the  services,  this  being  left  to  the  local  sponsoring  group.  But  since  this 
beginning  has  been  made,  the  residential  care  home  can  be  strengthened  as  a  community 
resource.  It  can  be  licensed,  if  needed,  for  its  narrower,  non-medical  purpose.  And  for  many 
older  people,  it  can  prove  a  more  normal  and  satisfying  place  for  the  older  person  to  live  than 
in  the  medically-sickness  oriented  nursing  home. 

Issue  5. 

Should  life-supportive  services  be  provided  when  needed  to  help 
older  people  remain  living  independently  in  their  own  homes?  Or, 
should  emphasis  be  given  to  providing  more  congregate  housing  for 
the  elderly  which  would  include  the  services  needed  by  residents  and 
also  provide  outreach  services  to  the  elderly  living  in  adjacent  resi- 
dential neighborhoods? 

Those  who  argue  for  greater  emphasis  on  providing  the  services  for  older  people  re- 
quired to  enable  them  to  continue  living  independently  in  their  own  homes,  point  out  that  the 
elderly  express  a  strong  preference  for  independent  living.  They  also  point  to  the  excessive  cost 
of  trying  to  provide  enough  special  housing  for  the  elderly  to  care  for  all  those  needing  some 
services.  And  finally,  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  support  the  services  is  viewed  as  economical 
in  the  long  run,  since  it  would  extend  the  period  of  independent  living,  or  conversely,  shorten 
the  period  of  time  when  more  expensive  living  arrangements  would  be  required. 

Exponents  of  placing  greater  emphasis  on  more  congregate  housing  for  older  people 
argue  that  old  people  left  in  their  own  homes  may  require  much  more  service  than  it  is 
economically  feasible  to  provide  for  them.  They  have  also  suggested  that  making  the  satis- 
faction of  basic  needs  too  easy  by  providing  home  services  may  actually  erode  rather  than 
support  their  independence.  Most  older  people,  they  point  out,  provide  these  resources  for 
themselves.  It  might,  therefore,  be  a  disservice  to  them  if  this  motivation  toward  complete 
independence  were  eliminated. 

A  service  program  lodged  in  congregate  housing  would  likely  provide  a  wider  range  and 
better  quality  of  services  than  the  programs  typically  provided  by  various  local  agencies.  Such 
centers  could  also  offer  outreach  services  to  the  elderly  in  adjacent  neighborhoods.  A  natural 
locus  for  such  service  centers,  but  not  limited  to  them,  might  be  in  centers  associated  with 
Federally  assisted  congregate  housing.  To  do  so,  however,  would  require  a  change  in  policy  for, 
currently,  Federal  funds  may  not  be  used  to  finance  programs  such  as  medical  outpatient 
services,  or  food,  social,  and  recreational  activities  in  Federally  assisted  congregate  housing. 

Issue  6. 

Should  low  income,  retired  homeowners  be  responsible  for  full  pay- 
ment of  their  property  taxes?  Or,  should  the  State  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provide  financial  incentives  to  make  local  property  tax  relief 
for  the  elderly  homeowner  possible?  Should  consideration  also  be 
given  to  renters? 

The  issue  is  a  concern  of  most  of  the  14,000,000  older  people  who  own  their  homes. 
For  many  of  them,   their  homes  represent  their  only  major  asset.  When  purchased,  it  was 
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anticipated  that  it  would  provide  the  security  of  a  roof  over  their  heads  in  old  age.  But  for 
many  spiraling  property  taxes,  especially  school  taxes,  high  costs  of  home  maintenance,  and 
other'inflationary  trends  are  making  homeownership  a  tragic  hardship.  In  consequence  thous- 
ands and  thousands  of  elderly  persons  are  being  forced  to  sell  their  homes  and  try  to  rent. 

Those  who  argue  that  older  people  should  pay  the  full  tax  on  their  property  point  out 
that  assuming  property  assessments  measure  the  comparable  value  of  homes,  there  is  no 
reason  why  younger  homeowners  should  pay  disproportionately  higher  property  taxes  than 
older  people.  The  equities  of  the  situation  do  not,  according  to  this  argument,  favor  preferen- 
tial tax  subsidies  for  the  elderly.  .     . 

Opponents  of  preferential  tax  treatment  for  the  elderly  support  their  position  by  pointing 
out  that  States  and  localities  are  unable  to  collect  enough  tax  revenue  to  pay  for  increasingly 
costly  services  now  and  will  be  even  more  so  in  the  future.  If  tax  relief  were  to  be  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government,  this  would  still  mean  that  the  extra  dollars  came  from  taxes  paid  by 
younger  persons.  Age  should  not  be  the  determining  factor  in  assessing  taxes. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  some  tax  relief  for 
the  distressed  elderly  homeowners.  Many  thousands  simply  do  not  have  enough  cash  income  to 
pay  their  property  taxes,  which  have  generally  doubled  or  tripled  in  the  last  10  years.  Social 
Security  benefits,  the  major  source  of  income  for  most,  constantly  lag  behind  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  are  often  wiped  out  entirely  by  sharp  increases  in  property  taxes. 

There  is  already  some  precedent  for  reducing  the  property  tax  of  older  homeowners 
and  for  providing  relief  for  elderly  renters  who  must  absorb  in  their  rent  the  major  part  of  the 
property  tax  their  landlords  must  pay.  At  least  21  states  give  some  tax  relief  in  the  form  of  a 
reduction  in  assessed  value  of  property  owned  and  lived  in  by  elderly  persons.  A  few  allow  tax 
credits  or  rebate  on  state  income  tax  returns.  Federal  law  also  allows  homeowners  to  deduct 
real  estate  property  tax  provided  tax  returns  are  itemized.  But  out  of  6.9  million  old  people 
with  sufficient  income  to  file  tax  returns,  less  than  half  itemized  their  deductions.  The  very 
poor,  of  course,  file  no  returns  at  all. 

Those  who  propose  Federal  action  to  relieve  the  tax  burden  on  the  elderly,  give  special 
attention  to  the  school  tax.  This  generally  being  the  largest  part  of  the  tax  assessment  and  the 
one  which  causes  friction  and  controversy  between  the  generations.  The  elderly  point  out  that 
they  paid  taxes  for  schools  during  their  working  years,  and  that  now  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
younger  people  who  have  prospects  for  increased  earnings  large  enough  to  pay  the  increasing 
school  taxes.  The  elderly  feel  that  in  terms  of  what  services  the  property  tax  pays  for,  the 
elderly  homeowner  gets  less  in  return  from  education,  transportation,  recreation,  and  so  on, 
than  do  the  typical  younger  homeowners  with  growing  families.  And  with  such  meager  in- 
comes, they  cannot  pay  the  going  rate  for  services  they  do  not  use. 

The  question  becomes  one  of  what  is  equitable  for  all  age  groups,  what  feasible  action 
can  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  tax  problems  of  the  elderly,  and  what  priority  tax  relief  should 
have  among  other  priority  needs  of  the  aging  and  the  society  as  a  whole? 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  THE  SENATE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
1970  HIGHLIGHTS 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  now  administers 21  different  programs 
which  provide  some  form  of  assistance  (directly  or  indirectly)  to  our  elderly  population. 
Housing  programs  directed  specifically  and  exclusively  to  the  elderly  population  (such  as 
low-rent  public  housing  projects  designed  for  the  elderly  and  nonprofit  and  limited-profit 
sponsored  housing  under  Section  202)  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  a  decade.  These 
latter  programs  account  for  the  sharp  rise  in  Federally  subsidized  independent  living 
accommodations  designed  for  the  elderly,  from  1,100  units  in  1960  to  180,000  in  1970. 

"Designed  for  the  elderly"  tells  only  part  of  the  story,  for  the  elderly  have  occupied  low-rent 
housing  from  its  inception,  and  their  participation  in  the  program,  before  the  provision  of 
housing  specifically  designed  for  the  elderly,  had  reached  77,000  general  purpose  units  in 
1960,  and  156,000  by  1970.  Thus,  by  mid-1970  Federally  assisted  programs  have  produced 
over  336,000  subsidized  independent  living  accommodations  occupied  by  the  elderly. 

The  steady  rise  observed  in  the  number  of  general  purpose  low-rent  public  housing  units 
occupied  by  elderly  households  probably  will  continue  as  a  result  of  normal  operations  in  both 
tenants  intake  and  the  aging  process.  At  the  same  time,  the  present  pipeline  of  units  under 
construction,  awaiting  construction,  and  in  applications  awaiting  approval  indicate  a  continued 
high  rate  of  participation  by  the  elderly,  in  spite  of  the  phasing  out  of  the  Section  202 
program,  which  is  a  direct  loan  program  being  converted  to  an  interest  subsidy  program  under 
Section  236. 

The  older  population  also  benefited  from  significant  progress  in  1970  in  HUD  programs  not 
specifically  identified  as  for  the  elderly.  Recognition  of  their  particular  needs  due  to  static  and 
limited  incomes  was  most  starkly  revealed  in  the  Model  Cities  program.  The  aged  population  in 
these  depressed  neighborhoods  ranged  from  10  percent  of  the  areas'  populat.on  to  50  percent 
in  some  cities.  Special  programs  for  the  senior  citizens  clearly  were  indicated  and  HUD 
instituted  a  series  of  actions  to  meet  these  needs. 

HUD  Small  Town,  New  Communities  and  BREAKTHROUGH  also  focused  attention  on  the 
particular  requirements  of  the  elderly  as  a  normal  part  of  the  general  populat.on  in  these 
emerging  programs.  About  60  percent  of  home  rehabilitation  grants  in  urban  renewal  and  code 
enforcement  areas  continued  in  1970  to  be  made  to  couples  or  individual  home  owners  aged 
62  or  over. 
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Inter-agency  and  cross-disciplinary  teams  have  worked  together  in1970  to  assure  services  that 
would  result  not  only  in  improved  shelter  but,  so  far  as  possible,  a  total  living  environment  and 
the  services  needed  by  the  elderly  to  sustain  their  independence  and  freedom  from 
institutionalization.  Programs  on  nutrition,  education,  health  maintenance,  transportation  and 
home  aids  have  marked  the  year's  effort  to  bring  services  within  housing  complexes  or  within 
easy  access  of  the  residents.  Services  emanating  from  housing  centers  have  stressed  the  need  for 
a  neighborhood  approach  rather  than  community  space  and  services  restricted  to  the  fortunate 
few  in  housing  developments-  thus  housing  becomes  a  community  resource  for  the  older 
population. 

HUD  health-related  programs  also  increased  in  number  in  the  past  year.  The  FHA  Section  232 
nursing  home  beds  under  insurance  increased  from  52,439  at  December  31,  1968,  to  70,739  at 
August  31,  1970,  with  another  12,738  beds  committed  but  not  yet  insured.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  occupants  were  elderly.  The  first  year  of  the  Intermediate  Care  Facilities  program  saw 
the  completion  of  HUD-HEW  criteria  for  construction  and  operation. 

HUD  participated  in  an  increasing  number  of  conferences,  seminars,  and  university 
gerontological  center  activities. 


MODEL  CITIES  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

The  Model  Cities  program  is  of  special  significance  to  older  persons  because  it  advocates  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  Model  Neighborhood.  It  does  not  present  a 
solution  only  to  health  needs,  or  housing,  or  recreation  needs,  but  to  all  of  these  needs  as  they 
relate  to  one  another.  This  kind  of  approach  is  vitally  important  to  older  persons  who,  more 
than  any  other  residents  of  depressed,  low  income  areas,  remain  neglected  by  the  many 
fragmented  and  frequently  uncoordinated  program  efforts  aimed  at  improving  the  various 
conditions  in  their  neighborhoods.  Furthermore,  Model  Cities  can  give  the  elderly  themselves  a 
voice  in  determining  the  solutions  to  their  problems.  With  these  considerations  in  mind,  Model 
Cities  has  attempted  to  assist  City  Demonstration  Agencies  (CDAs)  in  involving  older  persons 
in  all  stages  of  program  planning  and  development. 

Early  analysis  by  cities  involved  in  the  Model  Cities  program  indicated  a  heavy  concentration 
of  older  persons  in  Model  Neighborhoods.  In  virtually  all  cases,  the  elderly  population  of  the 
Model  Neighborhood  exceeds  that  of  the  city  and  county  and  is  often  two  to  three  times  as 
large.  Although  up-to-date  statistics  are  limited,  those  which  are  available  indicate  that 
percentages  of  older  persons  in  Model  Neighborhoods  range  from  10  percent  of  the  population 
to  nearly  50  percent  of  the  population.  A  disproportionately  large  number  of  Model 
Neighborhood  residents  receive  Old  Age  Assistance  benefits  and  the  degree  of  poverty  among 
the  elderly  is  startling.  One  city  which  recently  completed  a  neighborhood  survey  indicated, 
for  example,  that  one-fifth  of  their  Model  Neighborhood  population  is  elderly  and,  of  that,  93 
percent  have  incomes  below  $3,500  per  year,  while  50  percent  have  incomes  below  $1,800. 
The  same  city  estimates  that  70  percent  of  its  elderly  population  lives  in  poor  to  substandard 
housing.  Statistics  from  other  cities  frequently  place  the  average  income  of  elderly  persons  at  or 
below  the  poverty  level.  CDA  problem  analyses  indicate  that  the  elderly  suffer  not  only 
because  their  income  is  low,  but  it  is  fixed  and  does  not  permit  them  to  cope  with  rapidly 
rising  costs  of  living. 
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In  order  of  importance,  CDAs  generally  listed  the  major  problems  confronting  the  elderly  as 
these:  housing,  health  and  medical  care,  inadequate  income,  transportation,  and  isolation  from 
the  community  in  general. 

These  are  the  program  areas  with  which  CDA  projects  have  most  frequently  attempted  to  deal. 
Many  CDAs,  however,  in  the  course  of  devising  programs  for  older  persons  indicated  that  the 
resources  available  to  them  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  older  persons.  Model  Cities, 
Washington,  has,  therefore,  moved  to  increase  at  the  Federal  level  resources  and  expertise 
which  can  be  made  available  to  local  programs.  Model  Cities  has  coordinated  its  efforts  in  the 
field  of  aging  with  the  Administration  on  Aging/HEW  and  with  the  Office  of  Special 
Programs/OEO.  Model  Cities  has  also  worked  with  both  of  the  above  agencies  to  stimulate 
their  interest  in  Model  Cities,  and  their  support,  both  financial  and  technical,  for  Model  Cities 
projects. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  has  responded  to  these  requests  in  several  ways.  Utilizing  AOA 
funds  earmarked  for  Model  Cities,  AOA  gave  a  grant  to  the  Syracuse  University  School  of 
Social  Work  last  year  to  devise  guidelines  for  CDAs  to  use  in  involving  the  elderly  in  their 
programs.  To  date,  this  contract  has  produced  two  conferences  and  a  draft  series  of  guidelines. 
The  first  conference,  held  in  Seattle,  Washington,  in  January  1970,  brought  together  CDA 
staffs  and  elderly  residents  of  several  Model  Neighborhoods  to  discuss  how  Model  Cities  could 
best  serve  the  needs  of  older  persons  and  what  kinds  of  general  guidelines  would  be  most 
useful  to  both  residents  and  to  CDAs.  Following  this  meeting,  a  series  of  five  documents  was 
produced.  These  documents  were  reviewed  in  September  1970  by  New  York  State  CDA 
representatives,  regional  and  Federal  HUD/MC  and  HEW/AOA  staff,  and  by  the  contract  staff 
from  the  Syracuse  University.  The  conference  indicated  that  some  basic  revisions  were  in 
order,  and  after  these  are  made,  the  documents  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  February  1, 
1971.'  AOA  also  earmarked  about  $1.2  million  this  year  for  programs  in  Model  Neighborhoods. 

In  addition.  Model  Cities  and  the  Administration  on  Aging  jointly  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  on  July  1,  1970.  This  contract  is  currently  providing 
technical  assistance  in  programming  for  older  persons  to  twenty-one  cities  (forty  cities 
requested  such  aid)  and  will  also  provide  a  series  of  regional  workshops  on  the  subject.  This 
workshop  will  utilize  the  guidelines  now  being  prepared  by  Syracuse  and  will  be  held  in 
cooperation  with  regional  and  state  AOA  staff. 

The  direct  technical  assistance  rendered  by  NCOA  will  cover  the  spectrum  of  elderly 
programming:  organization  of  older  persons  to  facilitate  their  involvment  in  the  program, 
reorganization  of  existing  groups  of  older  persons  to  make  them  more  responsive  to  and 
representative  of  residents  of  the  Model  Neighborhood,  evaluation  of  existing  programs, 
assistance  in  implementing  programs  which  have  been  funded,  assistance  in  locating  staff  and 
more  specialized  consultants,  assistance  in  contract  negotiation  for  local  projects,etc.  The 
application  procedures  for  the  technical  assistance  require  a  letter  of  concurrence  and  support 
for  the  request  from  an  already  existing  organization  of  older  persons.  The  contractor  will, 
therefore,  assist  in  coordinating  resources  which  already  exist,  and  will  not  duplicate  services 
or  resources. 
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Even  prior  to  the  letting  of  the  contract  and  the  grant  discussed  above,  however,  many  CDAs 
had  identified  the  need  for  programs  for  older  persons  and  had  included  them  in  their 
comprehensive  plan.  At  the  present  time,  59  cities  (of  a  total  of  142  which  have  submitted 
CCDP's)  have  included  an  elderly  component  utilizing  supplemental  funds  (see  Appendix  II). 
The  cities  have  expended  approximately  6.1  million  dollars  in  funds  for  such  programs.  Of 
this  amount,  $3,61 1,968  are  Model  Cities  supplemental  funds.  The  remaining  $2,477,1 19  were 
contributed  by  city,  state,  and  private  sources.  (This  figure  also  includes  a  part  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging/State  Commission  on  Aging  earmarked  for  Model  Cities.) 

Approximately  half  of  the  programs  which  have  been  submitted  are  now  operational,  with  the 
remainder  to  begin  implementation  in  the  immediate  future.  The  most  common  area  of 
programming  is  recreation,  and  recreational  activities  are  often  housed  in  a  "senior  center" 
which  offers  other  services  as  well.  Health  services  are  also  prevalent  as  are  nutrition  programs, 
most  often  found  in  the  form  of  a  "meals  on  wheels"  program. 

Some  CDAs  have  designed  more  innovative  programs  aimed  at  utilizing  existing  services  and 
resources  but  making  them  more  relevant  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  A  CDA  in 
upstate  New  York,  for  example,  has  proposed  a  supervised  living  arrangement  in  a  high  rise 
apartment  complex  for  the  elderly,  which  is  located  in  the  Model  Neighborhood.  The  program 
would  provide  24  hour  supervision  and  homemaking  assistance  and  would  alleviate  the 
problems  traditionally  suffered  by  elderly  residents  of  public  housing  who  are  periodically 
unable  to  care  for  themselves. 

A  program  in  Georgia  has  redesigned  a  traditional  meals  on  wheels  program  and  subcontracted 
food  preparation  to  a  hospital's  dietetic  division.  This  permits  meals  on  wheels  to  service  older 
persons  with  special  dietetic  needs  in  their  homes  and  at  a  low  cost. 

Several  CDAs  have  used  elderly  program  components  to  provide  job  opportunities  for  older 
Model  Neighborhood  residents,  either  as  drivers  for  meals  on  wheels,  as  baby  sitters  or  teachers 
in  day  care  centers,  as  outreach  workers  or  as  part-time  "handyman"  workers. 

Another  innovative  program  which  has  been  implemented  is  a  day  care  center  for  the  elderly. 
Located  in  a  public  housing  project,  the  program  provides  companionship,  limited  medical 
services,  hot  meals  and  therapy  for  otherwise  homebound  elderly. 

Boston,  Massachusetts  operates  a  very  successful  and  extremely  effective  legislative  advocacy 
program  for  older  persons.  Funded  by  Model  Cities,  OEO,  AOA  and  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Boston  program  for  the  elderly  also  provides  for  senior  activity  centers, 
home  aide  service,  and  health  services  and  education.  The  legal  project,  however,  has  made  the 
most  obvious  impact  by  lobbying  efforts  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  the  Elderly.  The  program  in  Boston  is  operated  by  an  organization  of  older 
persons,  the  Boston  Council  of  Elders. 

Model  Cities  is  hopeful  that  the  technical  assistance  contract  with  NCOA  will  stimulate  the 
interest  of  more  CDAs  in  innovative  programs  for  older  people.  Funds  are  budgeted  to 
extend  the  contract  for  another  year  to  assure  both  wide  coverage  and  impact  and  more 
comprehensive    programming    for    older    Model    Neighborhood    residents    in    the    future. 
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RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  ELDERLY 

Research  on  the  transportation  needs  of  the  elderly  population  was  included  in  studies 
undertaken  in  1970.  These  studies  were  jointly  funded  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare  and  with  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  focused  on  the 
mobility  patterns  of  the  older  population.  A  two  day  workshop  on  early  findings  was  held  in 
May  1970.  Another  study,  funded  by  HEW  and  HUD,  covered  the  selection  of  tenants  for 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  and  the  services  required  to  permit  this  group  to  live 
independently.  In  addition,  formulation  of  a  study  on  the  effectiveness  of  current  housing 
programs  for  the  elderly  should  be  ready  for  activation  early  in  1971 . 

Nashville  Study  on  Transportation  Needs  of  the  Elderly 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  has  undertaken  a  three  year  study  beginning  in  1969  to 
identify  mobility  patterns,  life  styles  and  transportation  needs  of  aging  persons  <n  the  Nashville 
Metropolitan  area.  Project  results  will  be  useful  to  transportation,  housing,  urban  development 
and  social  planners  in  providing  balanced  programs.  The  study  is  specifically  designed  to  yield 
data  which  can  be  used  effectively  in  the  overall  planning  of  the  delivery  of  services  and 
facilities  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly  in  the  Model  City  area.  The  study  will 
supplement  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Interdisciplinary  Workshop  on 
Transportation  and  the  Aging,  sponsored  jointly  by  HUD,  HEW,  DoT  and  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  The  first  year  preliminary  interviews  of  300  elderly  are 
completed.  The  study  should  be  completed  by  July  1972. 

Preliminary  findings  affecting  transportation  services  include:  (1)  the  majority  of  the  elderly 
are  capable  of  going  out  of  the  domicile  alone;  a  significant  minority  go  out  very  little;  (2)  the 
elderly  would  like  to  make  more  trips  to  attend  meetings  and  church,  Senior  Centers,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  simply  "taking  a  trip";  (3)  residents  in  general  and  older  persons  in  particular  in 
transitional  areas  need  transportation  services  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  in  other  areas 
because  stores  are  being  closed  down  and  facilities  are  being  moved  to  another  section  of  the 
city  (4)  a  "companion"  is  a  central  link  in  the  transportation  network  of  many  older 
persons-for  assistance  in  mounting  buses  and  carrying  packages  and/or  simply  for  company  in 
long  distance  trips;  (5)  the  elderly  with  low  income  tend  to  have  smaller  behavioral  maps  and 
depend  more  on  companions  in  trip  making  than  those  with  higher  incomes  if  certain  variables 
are  controlled;  the  desired  independence  in  movement  is  achieved  by  those  who  can  afford  the 
type  of  transportation  they  need  (e.g.  taxis). 

Interdisciplinary  Workshop  on  Transportation  Needs  of  the  Aging 

This  workshop,  jointly  sponsored  by  HUD,  DoT  and  HEW  was  held  May  25  and  26,  1970,  to 
disseminate  and  utilize  research  findings  related  to  transportation,  environmental  problems 
habits  and  needs  of  the  nation's  elderly  population  to  alleviate  the  transportation  problems  of 
the  elderly. 

Workshop  proceedings  have  been  prepared  by  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  HEW,  for  publication.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  is  using  the 
workshop  material  plus  other  sources  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  urgency  of  the  problems  and 
needed  actions. 
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The  May  25th  Congressional  Record  includes  remarks  by  Senator  Harrison  Williams,  where  he 
commends  HUD,  HEW  and  DoT  for  their  cooperative  efforts  in  sponsoring  a  workshop  on 
transportation  and  the  elderly. 

A  Demonstration  in  Housing  Severely  Handicapped  Elderly  in  Public  Housing 

The  Hussey  Hospital,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  in  cooperation  with  the  Fall  River  Housing 
Authority  contracted  with  HUD  in  May  1970,  to  study  and  assist  a  program  under  which  eld- 
erly individuals  more  severely  handicapped  than  those  usually  able  to  reside  in  public  housing 
projects  will  be  housed.  The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  develop,  test  and  evaluate  an 
approach  which  would  help  local  housing  authorities  determine  what  kinds  of  handicapped 
individuals  might  be  housed  and  how  their  needs  might  be  met  within  the  resources  available 
to  Local  Housing  Authorities  (LHAs). 

This  significance  of  this  program  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  handicapped  elderly  have  a  tremen- 
dous need  for  low  cost  housing  and  sufficient  guidelines  to  LHAs  as  well  as  private  sponsors 
are  not  available.  The  study  will  be  completed  in  May  1972. 

Operation  BREAKTHROUGH 

The  special  needs  of  the  elderly  population  have  not  been  overlooked  in  HUD's 
"BREAKTHROUGH"  program  which  is  essentially  directed  toward  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  technology  that  will  result  in  more  quickly  and  effectively  increasing  the 
housing  inventory.  In  order  to  provide  performance  criteria  to  private  housing  system 
producers  involved  in  Operation  BREAKTHROUGH,  HUD  contracted  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  provide  design  guidelines  aimed  at  reducing  home  accidents,  meeting 
the  special  needs  of  the  elderly  and  minimizing  the  possibility  of  criminal  activity.  The  need 
for  criteria  regarding  home  safety  is  apparent  as  accidents  in  the  home  result  in  approximately 
29,000  fatalities  annually  and  a  single  year  injury  rate  of  4  to  21  million,  as  determined  by  the 
respective  definition  of  "injury"  by  the  National  Safety  Council  or  the  Public  Health  Service. 
These  criteria  are  being  used  as  design  guide  by  BREAKTHROUGH  producers  proposing  to 
market  housing  for  the  elderly. 

In  1970  all  nine  of  the  BREAKTHROUGH  sites  broke  ground.  Housing  units  specifically 
designed  for  the  elderly  will  be  available  on  the  sites.  Of  the  approximate  total  of  2,800 
housing  units,  about  1,700  are  assisted;  about  200  are  public  housing  for  the  elderly  and  1,500 
are  supported  by  the  236  and  235  FHA  programs,  a  limited  number  of  which  will  be  available 
for  the  elderly,  but  not  on  an  assigned  basis.  The  approximate  200  units  are  proposed  for  a 
13-story  high-rise  apartment  building  for  the  elderly  on  the  Memphis  site.  One  half  of  the  units 
will  be  efficiencies;  the  reminder,  one-bedrooms.  The  site,  which  will  contain  a  total  of  about 
465  units  in  a  mixture  of  building  types,  was  also  designed  with  convenient  access  to  public 
transportation  and  pedestrian  access  to  a  large  medical  complex,  recreational  activities  and 
shopping  facilities.  On  other  sites,  for  example,  open  space  areas  have  been  designed 
specifically  for  use  by  the  elderly,  e.g.,  Jersey  City. 

Additional  research  is  being  supported  to  study  the  causes  of  home  accidents  and  remedial 
measures  for  prevention  and  to  develop  standards  for  securing  dwellings  against  crime.  Both 
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are  important  factors  relating  to  the  elderly.  The  research  findings  are  being  implemented  in 
the  design  criteria  used  by  the  BREAKTHROUGH  producers. 

The  Brown  Engineering  Company  has  completed  Phase  I  of  a  three  phase  technical  study  on 
the  causes  of  home  accidents,  the  study  to  be  completed  in  1971.  The  remedial  measures  of 
home  accident  prevention  will  be  used  in  HUD  design  and  construction  standards.  A  manual 
also  will  be  produced  as  a  design  guide  to  developers  and  manufacturers.  The  newly  developed 
standards  will  be  tested  in  experimental  housing  both  inside  the  home  and  on  the  lot  outside. 

Since  a  large  number  of  home  accidents  are  experienced  by  the  population  group  65  years  of 
age  and  over  this  study  will  be  particularly  responsive  to  their  needs.  In  addition,  the  findings 
will  aid  elderly  home  owners  to  remove  identified  accident  hazards  which  in  turn  should 
permit  many  to  remain  safely  and  happily  in  their  homes  for  many  years.  Such  data  will  be 
used  in  pre-retirement  counseling  sessions  on  housing  considerations. 

HUD  also  executed  a  contract  in  1970  with  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  develop  data  on  which  to  base  standards  for  securing  dwellings 
against  crime,  a  subject  of  immediate  interest  to  the  older  population.  This  study  will  attempt 
to  accurately  determine  the  characteristics  and  patterns  of  crime  committed  on  residential 
property  in  urban  and  suburban  areas  by  unlawful  intruders  and  to  bring  about  improvements 
in  dwelling  security  systems  and  materials.  Completion  of  the  study  is  expected  in  September 
1971. 

METROPOLITAN  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT-RESOURCES  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

The  Office  of  Metropolitan  Planning  and  Development,  HUD,  embraces  a  series  of  programs 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  persons  of  all  ages.  Several  of  these  programs  have 
particular  significance  for  the  older  population,  the  majority  of  whom  reside  in  metropolitan 
areas  or  small  towns.  Thus,  programs  for  Neighborhood  Facilities,  Open  Space  Land  (including 
small  city  parks),  Small  Town  Assistance,  and  New  Community  Assistance  reflect  concern  for 
the  elderly  population  and  their  special  need  for  environmental  improvements. 

Neighborhood  Facilities  Program 

The  Neighborhood  Facilities  program  provides  2/3  grants  (3/4  in  Economic  Development 
Administration  (EDA)-designated  redevelopment  areas)  to  local  public  bodies  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  multi-service  neighborhood  centers  for  low-income  neighborhoods.  Funds 
cover  the  acquisition  of  land,  demolition,  new  construction,  rehabilitation  of  existing 
structures,  landscaping,  architectural/engineering  fees,  parking  lots  and  other  minor  outdoor 
development.  Funds  for  the  operation  of  services  and  activities  that  will  take  place  in  the 
facility  must  be  obtained  from  sources  other  than  HUD.  Grants  are  made  only  to  public 
bodies;  however,  nonprofit  organizations  having  the  legal,  financial  and  technical  capacity  may 
subcontract  with  the  public  body  to  own  and/or  operate  the  facility. 
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The  facility  must  offer  a  wide  range  of  health,  welfare,  educational  (remedial,  non-curricular)  , 
social,  recreational  and  other  similar  anti-poverty  type  community  services.  Facilities  must 
serve  all  age,  race,  sex,  ethnic,  etc.  groups  in  the  neighborhood;  however,  under  certain 
circumstances  a  facility  may  serve  a  predominantly  senior  citizen  group,  provided  that  there  is 
close  coordination  with  other  groups  and  institutions  serving  the  neighborhood  and  that  these 
other  institutions  adequately  serve  other  age  groups  in  the  area. 

As  of  June  30,  1970,  440  Neighborhood  Facilities  projects  had  been  approved  by  HUD.  Of 
these,  49  percent  offer  some  type  of  service  or  activity  designed  specifically  for  senior  citizens. 
(In  projects  approved  during  the  first  half  of  Fiscal  Year  1971,  54  percent  included  senior 
citizens  activities.)  Three  centers  which  are  predominantly  senior  citizen  in  orientation  are:  the 
Astor  Dowdy  Neighborhood  Center  in  High  Point,  N.C.;  the  Dayton  Senior  Citizens  Center  in 
Dayton,  Ohio;  the  South  Shore  Community  Center  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

The  Astor  Dowdy  Center  serves  a  Model  City  neighborhood  of  some  14,000  residents,  60 
percent  of  whom  earn  less  than  $3,000  annually  and  70  percent  of  whom  are  black.  The 
facility  opened  in  August  1968,  and  is  operated  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council.  The 
center  occupies  6,000  sq.  ft.  of  space,  was  built  in  conjunction  with  a  low  income  housing 
project  and  offers  such  services  as  remedial  education,  employment  counseling,  health, 
welfare  and  voluntary  community  organization  services.  The  center  will  be  closely  coordinated 
with  another  Neighborhood  Facility,  the  Southside  Community  Center,  to  be  built  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Dayton  Neighborhood  Facility  is  operated  by  a  nonprofit  organization,  Senior  Citizens 
Center,  Inc.,  and  serves  a  population  of  7,000,  50  percent  of  whom  earn  less  than  $3,000 
annually  and  50  percent  of  whom  are  black.  The  center  consists  of  25,000  sq.  ft.,  began 
operation  in  June  1969,  and  offers  such  services  as  vocational  counseling,  health,  welfare, 
voluntary  community  organization  services,  legal  aid,  recreation  and  other  senior  citizens 
activities. 

The  South  Shore  Community  Center  in  Miami  Beach  will  serve  a  predominantly  senior  citizen 
population  of  16,000,  60  percent  of  whom  earn  less  than  $3,000  annually.  The  facility  will 
offer  a  number  of  health,  welfare,  remedial  education,  social  and  recreational  services.  A  grant 
allocation  was  approved  in  June  1969. 

The  Elderly  in  New  Communities 

All  new  community  projects  for  which  Federal  commitments  have  been  offered  under  Title 
IV,  the  New  Communities  Act  of  1968,  and  all  projects  for  which  the  Office  of  New 
Communities  Development  has  invited  applications  are  designed  to  provide  a  better  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  persons  of  all  ages  and  income  categories.  Neither  the  elderly  nor  low  income 
families  and  persons  will  be  segregated  into  isolated  neighborhoods  in  these  new  communities, 
which  will  be  marked  by  a  variety  in  generations,  outlook,  income,  professions,  trades,  skills, 
racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds,  and  interests.  Facilities  and  amenities  designed  to  serve  the 
entire  community  will  be  more  adaptable  to  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly  than  a  typical 
suburban  community  and,  in  the  view  of  this  may  offer  broader  opportunity  for  age  mingling 
to  the  elderly  than  communities  designed  only  for  retirement  living. 
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Following  are  examples  of  features  common  to  all  new  community  projects  under  active 
consideration  by  HUD  and  some  examples  of  special  facilities  in  a  few  projects.  Because  of 
problems  associated  with  land  acquisition  by  the  developers  of  new  communities,  only  those 
communities  which  have  been  announced  by  the  developer  or  for  which  a  commitment  for  a 
Federal  guarantee  has  been  offered  by  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Hous.ng  and  Urban 
Development,  are  included. 

1 .     Features  Common  to  All  New  Communities 

a  Easy  pedestrian  access  to  shopping,  public  service  and  recreation  areas,  with  motor 
and  pedestrian  traffic  separated.  Most  of  the  pathways  crossing  major  highways  will 
have  grade  separations. 

b.  Pedestrian  paths  will  be  through  small  parks  and  wooded  areas  and  removed  from 
active  play  areas. 

c.  Town,  village  and  neighborhood  centers  will  offer  the  physical  facilities  for  learning 
crafts  and  skills,  forming  hobby  clubs  and  continuing  education. 

d  Low  and  moderate  income  housing,  much  of  it  with  little  or  no  outside  upkeep 
required,  will  permit  the  elderly  to  live  close  to  grandchildren  and  ch.ldren  in  a  new 
community,  but  not  necessarily  with  the  younger  family. 

e  Internal  transportation  currently  being  proposed  or  explored  in  most  eligible  new 
community  developments  would  provide  a  means  of  ready  access  between  neighbor- 
hoods, villages,  town  centers  and  residences. 

2.     Features  Specific  to  Particular  New  Communities 

a.  A  typical  new  community  project  agreement  (that  of  St.  Charles  Communities, 
Maryland)  contains  the  following  requirements  in  the  development  plan. 

(1)  Each  village  center  will  reserve  land  for  medical  facilities,  including  doctors, 
advisors,  out-patient  facilities  and  group  practice  facilities.  (Village  centers  are 
clusters  of  neighborhoods  and  are  readily  accessible  by  pedestrians  living  within 
the  neighborhoods.  Emphasis  will  be  upon  preventive  medicine  for  all  residents, 
including  the  elderly.) 

(2)  A  hospital  and  nursing  home  complex  providing  outpatient  facilities  for  a  housing 
complex  for  the  elderly  is  envisioned. 

(3)  A  CATV  wide-band  telecommunication  with  a  major  advanced  medical  institution 
in  the  Washington  area  will  be  sought  to  provide  diagnostic  services  for  medical 
facilities  within  project. 

(4)  The  developer  will  encourage  other  builders  within  the  new  community  to  make 
application  for  Federal  programs  designed  to  provide  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
for  low  income  families  and  persons.  Rent  supplment  funds  will  be  sought.  At 
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least  10  percent  of  all  rental  units  will  be  required  to  be  for  persons  or  families 
earning  less  than  $5,000  annually,  many  of  whom  will  be  the  elderly. 

(5)  On  both  subsidized  and  unsubsidized  housing,  the  developer  has  agreed  to  use  his 
best  efforts  to  provide  housing  for  people  "of  diverse  family  size,  age  and  income 
characteristics  within  low  and  moderate  income  categories." 

In  Park  Forest  South,  Illinois,  rapid  transit  connections  will  make  possible  low  cost, 
high  speed  transportation  from  the  new  town  30  miles  south  of  Chicago  to  points 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area. 

Both  St.  Charles  Communities,  Maryland,  and  Jonathan,  Minnesota,  are  exploring  the 
use  of  wide-band  telecommunications  as  a  part  of  each  home.  Such  a  system  might 
make  possible  shopping  for  groceries,  clothing  and  other  household  items  through  a 
two-way  system,  television  of  educational  classes,  community  council  meetings  and 
other  activities,  as  well  as  billing,  record-keeping  and  banking  facilities  and  services 
into  each  household. 

The  developers  of  Jonathan  and  Cedar  Riverside,  Minnesota,  both  propose  the 
construction  of  "megastructures"  which  will  permit  the  elderly  access  to  shopping 
areas  and  town  centers  through  climate-controlled  malls  and  passageways  between 
apartments  and  commerical  areas.  Also,  "people  mover"  internal  transportation 
systems  are  being  explored,  possibly  making  use  of  such  devices  as  moving  sidewalks. 

Open  Space  and  Small  City  Parks 

The  Open  Space  Program  encourages  local  communities  to  be  aware  of  the  undeveloped  needs 
of  any  park  service  area.  With  grants  from  this  program,  various  communities  have  developed 
specialized  parks,  for  example,  tot  lots,  active  recreation  areas,  and  parks  for  older  citizens. 
Parks  developed  in  areas  where  senior  citizens  reside  should  be  developed  to  meet  their  needs. 
A  good  example  of  this  is  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  Park  Department. 

Small  Towns 

The  Department  recognizes  the  advantages  of  the  "small  town  way  of  life"  and  is  continually 
seeking  to  improve  its  services  and  programs  to  smaller  communities.  A  basic  objective  is  to 
preserve  and  improve  both  the  small  and  large  community-so  that  citizens  will  have 
meaningful  opportunities  to  choose  either  option.  The  potential  of  the  small  town  and  new 
community  development  as  an  alternative  to  metropolitan  congestion  and  suburban  sprawl, 
and  the  problem  of  accommodating  a  population  which  will  double  in  the  next  fifty  years  is 
receiving  new  emphasis  and  attention. 

This  effort  has  significant  impact  on  the  population  over  age  65  since  two-thirds  of  them  live 
in  non-metropolitan  areas  or  smaller  communities  outside  central  cities. 

The  Office  of  Small  Town  Services  and  Intergovernmental  Relations  was  organized  to 
strengthen  relations  with  state  and  local  governments  and  provide  for  improved  delivery  of 
programs  and  services  to  small  towns.  A  major  thrust  of  this  new  Office  is  to  identify  and 
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analyze  the  housing  and  community  developments  needs  of  small  towns  and  rural  areas  and 
recommend  appropriate  action.  This  Office  provides  information  services  and  performs  generd 
staff  and  technical  assistance  and  analysis  activities.  It  works  with  the  ten  Regional  Offices  and 
twenty-three  newly  established  Area  Offices  to  provide  improved  program  delivery  and  assist 
in  coordinating  Federal,  state,  local  and  private  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  small  towns  and 
the  people  within  them  including  the  elderly. 

To  depict  how  governmental,  economic,  physical  and  social  life  can  be  improved  through 
proper  use  of  HUD  financial  and  technical  services,  a  color  sound  filmstrip  called  "I  Like  It 
Here-  Small  Town  America"  has  been  produced.  Also,  several  specially  tailored  publications 
have  been  prepared  to  better  inform  small  town  officials  and  residents  regarding  the  full  array 
of  housing  and  community  development  programs. 


1970  HUD  Awards  for  Design  Excellence 

Housing  developments  for  the  elderly  have,  over  the  years,  won  special  awards  in  the  biennial 
HUD  Design  Excellence  Competition.  In  1970,  an  honor  award  was  won  by  the  Wayne, 
Michigan  Housing  Commission  for  its  new  development  for  the  elderly. 

This  development  is  built  on  three  level  sites,  aggregating  1.65  acres,  located  in  a  residential 
area  convenient  to  a  main  shopping  street.  The  ten  buildings  are  made  up  of  36  identical  one 
bedroom  units,  accommodating  up  to  72  persons.  The  living  units  are  sited  mostly  at  grade 
level  though  several  are  a  half  level  above  or  below  grade.  Common  utility  and  laundry  rooms 
serve  clusters  of  units;  and  the  apartments  are  oriented  inward  to  carefully  developed 
courtyards  toencourage  interaction.  Automobile  parking  is  located  off  the  rear  alley. 

Each  living  unit  has  its  own  balcony  or  terrace,  and  walks  and  landscaping  are  designed  to 
permit  tenant  involvement  in  upkeep.  The  standard  wood  construction  of  the  units  utilizes 
stock  roof  trusses,  and  the  exterior  finish  is  cedar  shingles  and  trim.  The  Jury  commended  the 
modest  intimate  scale  achieved  in  the  project.  The  total  development  was  completed  in  1969 
at  a  construction  cost  of  approximately  $482,000,  including  site  improvements  and 
equipment. 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS  SERVING  THE  ELDERLY 
FHA  Mortgage  Insurance  Nursing  Home  Programs 

Section  232  of  the  National  Housing  Act  authorizes  the  FHA  to  provide  mortgage  insurance 
for  proprietary  nursing  homes  and  those  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit  corporations  or 
associations  The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  authorized  payment  of  major 
nonrealty  equipment  from  mortgage  proceeds.  There  is  a  statutory  limit  of  $12.5  million  per 
project  under  this  program.  Within  this  limit,  the  maximum  insurable  mortgage  amount  is  yu 
percent  of  the  FHA-  estimated  value  of  the  project  and  equipment.  The  maximum  mortgage 
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maturity  period  is  20  years  and  the  current  maximum  interest  rate  is  8  percent,  effective 
December  1,  1970,  plus  one-half  of  one  percent  mortgage  insurance  premium.  Each  project 
covered  by  mortgage  insurance  under  this  program  must  consist  of  not  less  than  20  nursing 
beds.  A  Certificate  of  Need  is  requested  from  the  appropriate  State  agency  centying  to  the 
need  for  the  nursing  home. 

Joint  financing  through  a  combination  of  FHA  mortgage  insurance  and  a  Federal  grant  or  loan 
made  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  is 
permissible  for  nonprofit  nursing  homes. 

As  of  December  1970,  there  were  11  FHA  insured  nursing  home  projects  which  had  received 
Hill-Burton  grants.  These  represent  1,287  beds,  $11,612,500  in  mortgage  amounts  and  are 
located  in  Georgia,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Ohio,  Texas,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Florida,  Massachusetts  and  Missouri.  In  addition  to  those  involving  the  Hill-Burton  program' 
there  are  14  other  nonprofit  FHA  insured  homes.  These  represent  1,625  beds  and  $14,864,800 
in  mortgage  amounts. 

As  of  August  31,  1970,  the  FHA  has  insured  716  nursing  home  projects.  They  contain  70,739 
beds  and  total  $529,089,609  in  mortgage  amounts.  Of  the  716  nursing  homes,  6l'  are 
rehabilitation  projects.  The  FHA  has  received  1,297  applications  to  contain  126,670  beds  and 
$956,103,042  in  mortgage  amounts.  Of  the  1,297  applications  received,  100  are  rehabilitation 
projects. 

Intermediate  Care  Facilities 

Of  direct  importance  to  the  elderly  was  the  expansion  in  1969  of  the  FHA  Section  232  nursing 
home  program  to  include  funding  for  intermediate  care  facilities.  Before  this,  the  major 
resources  of  the  Department  in  behalf  of  the  elderly  had  been  for  dwellings  for  the  well  elderly 
who  are  capable  of  independent  living  and  self-management,  and  at  the  other  extreme,  for 
nursing  homes.  A  number  of  older  people  fall  between  these  poles  who  cannot  live 
independently  and  yet  do  not  need  skilled  nursing  home  care.  Vendor  payments  under  the 
1967  Social  Security  Amendment  will  make  intermediate  care  facilities  usable  by  recipients  of 
Old  Age  Assistance,  aid  to  the  blind  and  aid  to  the  disabled. 

To  help  finance  facilities  for  this  in-between  group,  Section  1 1 1  of  the  1969  Housing  Act 
authorizes  FHA  insurance  to  finance  new  or  rehabilitated  intermediate  care  facilities, 
or  combined  nursing  homes  and  intermediate  care  facilities.  These  can  be  financed  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  provided  for  a  nursing  home,  and  the  program  is  administrated 
by  the  nursing  home  branch. 

The  mortgage  is  limited  to  a  principal  obligation  not  exceeding  $12,500,000,  or  90  percent  of 
the  estimated  value  of  the  property  or  project  including  major  movable  equipment.  The 
Secretary  must  require  certification  by  the  State  agency  designated  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  as  to  the  need  for  such  facilities  and  that  there  are  appropriate  standards  for  their 
operation. 
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Durina  1970  HUD  in  consultation  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
completed  joint  directives  relating  to  the  health  and  medical  aspects  of  intermediate  care 
facilities.  Some  24  projects  now  are  in  process  with  seven  completed  and  in  operation  and  six 
under  construction. 

Nonprofit  Hospitals 

The  1968  Housing  Act  authorized  FHA  to  insure  mortgage  loans  on  nonprofit  hospitals  for 
construction  or  rehabilitation,  including  equipment  to  be  used  in  the  operat.on,  under  Section 
242. 

The  maximum  interest  rate  on  these  loans  is  8  percent,  plus  one-half  of  one  percent  mortgage 
insurance  premium  and  the  maximum  term  is  25  years.  The  maximum  insurable  loan  is  90 
percent  of  the  estimated  replacement  cost  of  the  building  and  major  equipment,  with  the  limit 
of  $25  million  for  any  one  loan.  Before  insuring  any  mortgage  under  Section  242,  a  Certificate 
of  Need  must  be  obtained  from  the  appropriate  State  agency  certifying  that  there  is  a  need  for 
the  hospital. 

A  memorandum  of  agreement  has  been  signed  between  HEW  and  HUD  under  which  HEW 
processes  hospital  facility  proposals  under  the  mortgage  insurance  program,  through  its 
regional  office,  using  Hill-Burton  procedures  and  construction  and  design  standards.  A 
Hill-Burton  grant  may  be  combined  with  an  FHA-insured  loan. 

This  program  became  operational  in  May  1969.  As  of  November  1970,  11  hospital  loans  had 
been  insured,  and  firm  commitments  have  been  given  on  13  additional  proposals.  A  number  of 
additional  hospital  proposals  are  being  processed  by  HEW  and  FHA. 

Group  Practice  Facilities  Program 

The  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  authorizes  HUD,  under 
Title  XI  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  to  insure  mortgage  loans  financing  the  construction  or 
rehabilitation  of,  and  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  facilities  for  the  group  practice  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  or  optometry.  The  program  is  adminstered  by  the  FHA  which  receives 
technical  guidance  and  assistance  covering  medical  and  health  aspects  of  the  program  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Group  practice  makes  possible  more  efficient  use  of  scarce  manpower  and  costly  health  care 
facilities  and  equipment.  It  can  be  particularly  beneficial  to  small  communities  and  low-income 
urban  areas  where  adequate  health  facilities  of  a  comprehensive  nature  may  not  otherwise  be 
conveniently  available,  particularly  to  the  elderly.  In  addition,  costly  hospitalization  can  be 
significantly  reduced  where  the  group  practice  is  combined  with  a  comprehensive  prepayment 
plan  This  FHA  prgram  was  conceived  in  recognition  of  the  potential  of  group  practice  in 
delivering  efficient,  comprehensive  health  services  of  high  quality.  It  is  intended  to  assure  the 
availability  of  credit  on  reasonable  terms  to  finance  construction  and  equipment  of  medical, 
dental,  and  optometric  group  practice  facilities. 
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Under  the  law,  a  group  practice  project  may  be  sponsored  by  a  group  or  organization  which 
will  either  own  and  operate  the  proposed  facility  as  a  nonprofit  unit  or  will  create  a  separate 
nonprofit  entity  to  own  the  facility.  Payment  for  health  services  provided  by  the  group  may  be 
on  either  a  prepayment  or  a  fee-for-service  basis. 

The  maximum  mortgage  is  $5  million  and  a  loan-to-replacement  cost  limitation  of  90  percent 
of  the  FHA  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property  including  equipment,  covered  by 
the  mortgage.  The  term  of  the  mortgage  may  be  up  to  25  years  and  the  maximum  interest 
rate  is  now  8  percent,    plus  one-half  of  one  percent  mortgage  insurance  premium. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  can  provide  equity  and  operating  funds  for  a 
group  practice  facility  in  conjunction  with  an  FHA-insured  mortgage  in  accordance  with  an 
OEO  program  for  health  care  for  low-income  people.  The  group  practice  program  is  of 
particular  benefit  to  senior  citizens.  Following  is  a  listing  of  the  HUD-insured  group  practice 
facilities  with  OEO  involvement. 

Insurance  in  Force  on  OEO  Assisted  Facilities 


California 

121-51002        San  Francisco       Mission  Neighborhood  Health  Center  (OEO) 

Missouri 

084-51001         Kansas  City  Wayne  Minor  Neighborhood  Health  Center 

(OEO) 

Pennsylvania 

033-51001         Pittsburgh  Homewood-Brushton  Neighborhood  (OEO) 

Health  Center 
034-51001         Philadelphia  West  Nicetown-Tioga  Family  Health  Ctr 

(OEO) 


$1,166,900 
$1,750,000 

$1,410,800 
$1,538,800 


Tennessee 

086-51001         Nashville 


Meharry  Neighborhood  Health  Center  (OEO)         $1,450,800 


HUD  HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Demand  for  housing  for  the  elderly  remained  high  in  1970.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  continued  to  give  housing  for  the  elderly  close  attention  through  a  variety 
of  financial  tools  using  both  public  and  private  sponsors. 

Housing  units  specifically  designed  for  the  elderly  approved  or  committed  for  mortgage 
insurance  or  annual  contributions  in  public  housing  during  the  first  eight  months  of  calendar 
year  1970  showed  an  increase  in  excess  of  15,000  units  over  the  same  months  of  1969.  The 
comparison  by  major  programs  for  this  period  follow: 
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Programs  Approved  or  Committed 
(First  eight  months  both  calendar  years) 

1970  1969 

33,481  23,666 

Low-rent  public  housing     '  ^  Q32 

202  direct  loan  program        ' 

FHA  236  insurance  program  (interest  subsidy) 7'/jy 

FHA  231  program 


The  cumulative  number  of  approved  units  from  program  inception  through  August  31,  1970: 

......  282,757 

Low-rent  public  housing 45  106 

202  direct  loan  program g'gg3 

FHA  236  program 43  657 

FHA  231  and  207  programs    .  . 

(1)  Mortgages  insured  and  commitments  outstanding 

The  funding  of  privately  sponsored  specially  designed  housing  for  the  elderly  in  1970  exceeded 
any  previous  year.  This  in  part  was  influenced  by  increasing  interest  of  sponsors  in  helping  to 
meet  this  very  special  housing  need  as  well  as  a  major  change  in  method  of  financing.  The 
Section  202  direct  loan  elderly  housing  program  was  replaced  by  the  Section  236  mortgage 
insurance  interest  subsidy  plan  of  financing.  As  a  result,  Section  236  funding  was  provided  for 
a  Section  202  unfunded  backlog  of  applications  involving  over  18,000  units  estimated  to  cost 
over  S284.6  million. 

With  the  phasing  out  of  the  Section  202  Elderly  Housing  Loan  Program,  housing  for  the 
elderly  became  a  part  of  the  total  housing  need  to  be  met  by  various  programs  of  HUD  rather 
than  identified  as  a  special  housing  market.  This  change  in  method  of  financing  of  pr.vate 
housing  also  brought  other  significant  changes: 

•  Competive  bidding  abandoned  in  favor  of  negotiated  bids  with  cost    certification. 

•  Sponsorship  broadened  to  include  both  profit  and  nonprofit  sponsors. 

•  Occupany  of  projects  designed  for  the  elderly  open  to  nonelderly  at  discretion  of  owner. 

•  Projects  could  be  occupied  by  persons  exceeding  income  limits  provided  they  paid 
25  percent  of  their  income  for  rent  (not  to  exceed  market  rent)  rather  than  specific 
income  groups  only. 

Also  of  great  significance  was  a  complete  realignment  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  accelerate  housing  production  and  more 
effectively  bring  its  program  and  services  to  the  public.  Basically  it  involves  decentralizing 
approval   authorities  and   funding  of  all   housing  programs  to  the  76  HUD  Area  and   FHA 
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insuring   offices.  Although    most   of  the   physical    moves  are   now  complete,  the  training  and 
procedural  backup  is  still  in  process. 

sToarTZ^f   tH^h  °fthe  realignment  of  the  organization  and  functions  was  the  complete 

Assstant  Sp  '  ^T    ^^^    and   the  h°USin9  management   responsib Nit-e"  The 

£  SSrth/H  T9  Pr°dUCti0n  8nd  M°rt9age  CreditFHA  Commissione    hasiu 
responsib.l  ty   for   the   development   and    funding   of   all    housing   programs     The  Assistant 

Secretary  for   Renewal   and   Housing   Management  has  full   responsibi, t for  all  comp  e ted 

housing  includmg  loan  and  mortgage  payments  and  administration  of  forlc.o^ed  ^0^^ 

Although  the  clear  identity  of  housing  for  the  elderly  as  a  special  program  is  being  phased  out 
special  attention  by  the  Department  to  this  type  of  housing  continues.  HUD's  Elderly  Housing 
Specialists  continue  to  be  an  available  resource  for  guidance  and  assistance  to  HUD  staff  and  to 
sponsoring  groups  interested  in  housing  for  the  elderly.  This  staff  will  develop  and/or  evaluate 
policies  and  guides  to   help  adapt  HUD  programs  to  the  housing  and  service  needs  of  the 

One  of  the  roles  of  the  Elderly  Housing  Specialist  will  be  to  meet  with  groups  to  facilitate  the 
use  o  the  programs  of  the  Department  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  the  older  population  The 
Elderly  Housing  Specialist  will  also  act  as  a  special  consultant  to  sponsors  in  trouble  shooting 
and  resolving  problems  which  inhibit  the  effectiveness  of  HUD  programs  in  serving  the  elderly 

Since  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  elderly  in  HUD  programs  have  low  incomes  the  HUD 
assistance  programs  are  the  most  active  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

•  The  construction  of  housing  specifically  designed  for  elderly  and  single  couples. 

•  The  leasing  of  privately  owned  housing  for  low-rent  purposes. 

•  The  acquisition,  with  or  without  rehabilitation,  of  existing  privately  owned  housing  for 
low-rent  use. 

•  A  simplified  procedure  for  developing  new  housing,  known  as  "Turnkey",  under  which  a 
local  public  housing  authority  may  invite  a  private  contractor  to  build  'and  sell  to  the 
authority,   without   detailed   supervision   of   design  or  construction  by  the  authority 
Similar    "Turnkey"    arrangements    are    being    tried    in    other    areas    such    as    project 
management  to  utilizethe  experience  and  resource  of  private  enterprises. 

•  Various  arrangements  under  which  tenants  in  public  housing  projects  may  become  owners 
of  the  dwellings  they  occupy  initially  as  tenants. 
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Subsidized  Private  Housing  Programs 

The  housing  subsidy  programs  under  private  auspices  provided  in  the  last  decade  started  with  a 
program  fo  the  elderly  in  1959  (Section  202)  and  a  program  for  moderate  income  fam.hes  m 
1961  (Sect,on  221(d)(3)  Below  Market  Interest  Rate).  The  Section  202  program  was  financed 
with  direct  Federal  loans  at  3  percent  interest  for  a  term  of  50  years.  The  (d)(3)  BMR 
program  was  financed  with  40  vear,  3  percent  below  market  interest  rate  mortgages,  wh.ch 
were  purchased  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association.  Income  hmits  were  estab- 
lished for  admission  to  the  housing  provided  under  both  programs.  The  subs.dy  under  each 
program  was  provided  in  the  form  of  the  lower  rents  made  possible  by  the  low  interest  rate 
loans.  In  each  case  the  cost  of  the  capital  financing  was  direct  charge  aga.nst  the  Federal 
budget.  Both  of  these  programs  are  being  phased  out. 

The  Rent  Supplement  Program  for  low  income  families,  enacted  in  1965  paved  the  way  for 
he  use  of  direct  Federal  subsidies  to  provide  housing  for  low  income  fam.hes  by  reducmg 
rentals  and  ownership  costs  to  tenant  or  home  purchasers.  Under  this  program,  the  subsidy  .s 
in  the  form  of  rent-reduction  payments.  Income  limits  for  eligibility  are  set  generally  at  the 
same  level  as  for  public  housing. 

To  date  rent  supplement  reservations  have  been  approved  under  Sections  202  and  231  for 
over  4  200  elderly  persons  or  families  in  162  projects  and  are  receiving  rent  supplement 
payments  totalling  $3.7  million  per  year.  Units  occupied  by  e.derly  households  ,n  projects 
under  other  programs  are  not  identifiable. 

The  Section  235  subsidized  homeownership  and  Section  236  subsidized  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  programs  were  introduced  in  1968  with  a  different  form  of  subs.dy.  Under  these 
programs,  monthly  mortgage  payments  and  rental  charges  are  reduced  through 
interest-reduction  payments  which  may  bring  the  effective  interest  rate  down  to  as  low  as  one 
percent.  Income  Hmits  for  these  two  programs  generally  are  set  35  percent  above  the  public 
housing  limits,  with  the  exception  that  20  percent  of  the  families  may  have  somewhat  h gher 
income  Under  these  programs,  the  capital  cost  of  the  hous.ng  is  f.nanced  by  msured 
mortgages,  which  are  privately  held. 

The  financing  of  the  capital  cost  of  the  housing  is  outside  the  Federal  budget.  These  programs 
also  provided  greater  flexibility  in  serving  families  with  varying  incomes.  For  these  reasons  the 
Section  236  program  is  replacing  both  the  Section  221  (d)(3)  BMIR  program,  and  the  Sect.on 
202  program  for  the  elderly. 

In  considering  the  change  in  method  of  financing  from  a  direct  loan  to  an  insured  loan  with 
interest  subsidy,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Section  202  elderly  housing  loan  program  did I  not 
receive  adequate  funding  (about  $85  million  per  year)  and  an  enormous  backlog  of  proposal 
developed  The  Department,  after  careful  study,  concluded  that  the  f.nanc.ng  needs  for 
housin  for  lower  income  elderly  cou.d  best  be  met  under  the  Section  236  interest  subsidy 
mortgage  insurance  program.  HUD  proceeded  on  this  basis  and,  prior  to  June  30,  970, 
2c  ted  approximated  S17  million  Sect.on  236  interest  subs.dy  contract  author ty  to 
permit  processing  and  approval  of  approximately  $284  million.  This  funded  pract.cally  the 
entire  backlog  of  applications  in  process. 
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In  addition,  proposals  totaling  approximately  $330  million  had  been  worked  on  extensively  by 
sponsors  and  submitted  to  the  Department  where  they  were  held  without  action  future 
funding.  It  is  planned  to  fund  these  also  under  Section  236.  This  will  require  approximately 
$17  million  of  the  Section  236  funds  in  the  1971  appropriations  act.  These  projects  are  now 
being  funded. 

Because   of   the   significant  proportion  of  the  total  Section  236  contract  authority  being 
allocated  to  housing  for  the  elderly  and  the  very  heavy  demand  to  fund  other  areas  of  need 
funding  of  new  housing  for  elderly  proposals  has  been  restricted  until  Fiscal  Year  1972   New 
proposals  for  housing  for  the  elderly  will  be  accepted  subject  to  future  funding  but  cannot  be 
processed  until  funding  can  be  assured. 

Many  variations  in  type  of  housing  and  sponsorship  are  authorized  within  the  housing 
programs.  Existing  housing,  with  or  without  rehabilitation,  is  eligible  for  mortgage  insurance 
under  the  FHA  home  ownership  programs.  Under  some  of  the  rental  programs  cooperative  or 
condommum  variants  are  available.  Different  subsidy  programs  may  be  combined  to  produce 
larger  subsidies  and  an  economic  mix.  For  example,  rent  supplements  can  be  provided  for 
some  tenants  in  a  221(d)(3),  202,  or  236  project;  and  all  or  part  of  the  units,  in  a  privately 
owned  221  (d)(4)  project  or  a  221  (d)(3)  market  rate  project  may  be  leased  by  a  local  public 
housing  authority. 

The  forms  of  sponsorship  permitted  vary  among  the  programs,  with  the  subsidized    insured 
mortage  programs  largely  limited  to  nonprofit,  limited  distribution  or  cooperative  sponsorship 
Subsidized  housing  under  the  mortgage  insurance  programs  is  privately  owned  and  managed 
with  few  exceptions;  low-rent  public  housing  is  owned  and  manged  by  local  public  housinq 
authorities. 


The  limited  subsidy  programs  largely  serve  young  families,  with  an  average  age  of  about  30 
years,  and  very  few  elderly.  The  homeowner  families  are  larger,  averaging  4  persons  as 
compared  with  2  1/2  for  the  renter  families.  Under  both  of  these  programs  about  one-fourth 
of  the  families  have  female  heads.  Families  have  incomes  averaging  between  $5,500  and  $6,000 
under  both  programs.  Under  the  rental  program  about  43  percent  of  the  dwellings'  are 
occupied  by  minority  families. 

The  deeper  subsidy  programs  serve  two  distinct  age  groups,  between  35  and  40  percent  are 
elderly  and  about  one-third  are  under  30.  A  high  proportion-over  50  percent-are  either 
broken  families  or  families  with  a  female  head.  Family  size  varies  substantially  of  course 
between  the  elderly  and  non-elderly  households.  About  60  percent  of  the  elderly  households 
cons.st  of  single  persons  and  most  of  the  remainder,  2  persons.  In  low-rent  public  housing 
projects,  the  nonelderly  households  average  nearly  4  1/2  persons,  with  about  30  percent  having 
6  or  more  members.  In  the  rent  supplement  projects,  there  are  somewhat  fewer  large 
households.  Average  annual  income  is  less  than  $2,000  for  elderly  families  and  from  $3,500  to 
$4,000  for  nonelderly  families.  Under  the  low-rent  public  housing  program,  over  half' of  the 
dwellings  are  occupied  by  minority  families.  While  similar  data  are  not  available  for  the  rent 
supplement  program,  the  proportion  of  minority  occupancy  is  probably  high  also. 
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Under  the  Section  202  limited  subsidy  program  for  the  elderly,  about  80  percent  of  the 
dwellings  are  occupied  by  single  individuals,  most  of  whom  are  women.  The  average  age  is 
between  70  and  75  years.  Incomes  average  under  $3,000. 


RENEWAL  AND  HOUSING  MANAGEMENT 
Urban  Renewal  Home  Rehabilitation  Loans  and  Grants 

Section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  authorizes  HUD  to  make  direct  Federal 
loans  to  finance  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  property  in  Federally  aided  urban  renewal  areas  or 
concentrated  code  enforcement  projects.  Legislation  was  enacted  in  1965  to  permit  HUD 
tomakedirect  Federal  grants  under  Section  115  of  Title  I  of  the  Hous.ng  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  to  finance  the  rehabilitation  of  structures  located  in  Federally  aided  urban  renewal 
areas  or  concentrated  code  enforcement  projects.  Both  of  these  programs  are  administered  by 
HUD's  Office  of  Renewal  Assistance. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  these  direct  loan  and  grant  programs,  low  income  homeowners  in 
blighted  areas  were  severely  limited  in  their  ability  to  secure  financing  to  rehabilitate  their 
properties  As  a  result,  their  properties  would  continue  to  run  down  and  eventually  be  subject 
to  clearance.  Under  the  rehabilitation  loan  and  grant  programs,  families  in  Federally  aided 
urban  renewal  and  concentrated  code  enforcement  areas  may  receive  direct  Federal  financial 
assistance  A  substantial  number  of  these  families  are  elderly,  and  the  availability  of  this  direct 
assistance  is  of  particular  importance  to  such  families,  since  the  other  deterrents  which  the 
conventional  money  market  places  on  them  are  aggravated  and  compounded  by  their  age. 

Any  individual  or  family  owning  and  occupying  the  one-to-four  dwelling  Property  in  Federally 
aided  urban  renewal  or  concentrated  code  enforcement  areas  whose  incomes  are  $3,000  or  less 
are  eligible  for  a  grant  of  $3,500  or  the  cost  of  rehabilitation,  whichever  is  less.  Families  with 
incomes  of  more  than  $3,000  also  are  eligible  if  their  housing  expense  exceeds  25  percent  of 
income.  These  individuals  and  families  also  are  eligible  for  the  direct  three  percent .20-year 
loans  These  loans,  not  to  exceed  $12,000  per  dwelling  unit  (or  up  to  $17,400  in  high-cost 
areas)  are  available  primarily  for  rehabilitation.  However,  in  special  cases  where  the  sum  of  the 
monthly  payments  on  existing  debt  related  to  the  property  and  the  proposed  rehabilitation 
loans  would  exceed  20  percent  of  income,  the  rehabilitation  loan  also  could  be  used  to 
refinance  existing  debt  on  the  property.  This  combination  often  serves  not  only  to  make  the 
rehabilitation  possible  but  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  substantially  the  monthly  payments 
which  the  family  has  to  make  on  its  property.  In  many  cases,  the  owner-occupant  family  is 
able  to  qualify  for  a  combination  loan  and  grant,  and  this  assistance  is  particularly  meaningful 
to  the  elderly. 

During  the  period  January  1  through  September  30,  1970,  nearly  4,900  direct  loans,  covering 
7  600  dwelling  units  for  about  $33  million  were  approved.  Over  1 1 ,000  loans  covering  18  700 
dwelling  units  for  over  $67  million  had  previously  been  made  since  the  inception  of  the 
program  through  December  31,  1969.  With  regard  to  the  grant  grogram,  approximately  7  bUU 
grants  were  approved  for  about  $23  million  during  the  first  nine  months  of  calendar  1970  as 
compared  with  cumulative  approvals  through  December  31,  1969,  of  about  14,700  cases  for 
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over  $30  million.  About  60  percent  of  the  approved  grants  and  20  percent  of  the  approved 
loans  have  been  in  cases  where  the  head  of  household  was  age  62  or  over. 

The  rehabilitation  workload  in  urban  renewal  and  concentrated  code  enforcement  areas 
continues  to  be  very  large.  As  indicated  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  grants  and  loans  approved 
under  these  programs  since  their  inception,  they  are  helping  to  meet  the  need  and  are  expected 
to  continue  expanding  their  roles  as  a  major  force  in  the  rehabilitation  of  blighted  areas. 

Public  Housing  for  the  Elderly 

The  low-rent  public  housing  program  continues  to  make  the  greatest  contribution  of  all  HUD 
programs  to  the  provision  of  standard  housing  for  the  elderly  population  with  limited  income 
Preliminary  figures  at  December  31,  1969,  indicate  that  the  total  occupied  public  housing 
units  number  786,264.  Some  303,615  were  occupied  by  elderly  families  or  individuals.  The 
median  gross  rent  was  $40  per  month,  including  utilities. 

Characteristics  of  the  elderly  occupants  revealed  in  a  year  study  covering  October  1968  to 
September  30,  1969,  give  further  evidence  of  need  and  program  responsiveness  to  it.  Elderly 
occupants  increased  from  32  to  34  percent  of  total  admissions  from  1968  to  1969  with 
55,822  taking  occupancy  during  the  study  period.  (In  1959,  only  12  percent  of  all  admissions 
were  elderly.)  Ten  percent  of  these  new  elderly  public  housing  residents  had  incomes  under 
$1,000  per  year  and  51  percent  had  incomes  under  $2,000.  Among  those  single  elderly  persons 
admitted,  predominantly  women,  numbered  36,258  with  an  average  income  of  $1,455.  The 
two  person  elderly  families  number  13,081  and  had  incomes  of  $2,316.  With  respect  to  source 
of  income,  only  3,229  of  the  total  elderly  moving  in  (55,822)  received  no  benefits  or 
assistance.  It  also  is  interesting  to  note  that  23  percent  of  the  heads  of  all  families  admitted  to 
public  housing  during  the  study  period  were  under  age  25,  and  24  percent  were  65  years  of  age 
or  over. 

For  the  study  year,  the  median  gross  rent  for  elderly  families  admitted  was  $41,  with  a  median 
of  $45  in  the  North,  $32  in  the  South,  $16  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  $51  in  the  West.  It  is 
interesting  also  that  of  those  elderly  moving  into  public  housing,  22,451  moved  from 
physically  substandard  housing. 

Type  of  housing  varies  from  community  to  community,  high-rise  apartment  buildings 
predominating  in  large  metropolitan  areas  and  low-rise  units  in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities. 
There  also  is  a  trend  to  high-rise  apartments  for  the  elderly  in  smaller  cities  in  order  to  acquire 
sites  close  to  Main  Street  and  make  it  easy  and  convenient  for  the  older  person  to  relate  to  the 
general  community  and  to  have  easy  access  to  services  and  facilities. 

/?eA?fr:Section  213  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969  provides  that  the  rent 
of  a  public  housing  tenant  may  not  exceed  25  percent  of  his  income  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary.  This  limitation  became  effective  by  March  24,  1970.  The  Act  also  provided 
authority  for  additional  annual  contribution  payments  by  HUD  which  may  be  used  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  housing  authority  expenses  and  the  new  25  percent  maximum  rent. 
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Since  prior  to  implementation  of  this  legislation  the  elderly  often  paid  more  than  25  percent 
of  their  incomes  for  rent,  these  provisions  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  them. 

Modernization:  The  criteria  for  allocating  modernization  funds  have  emphasized  project  age 
and  physical  disrepair.  While  these  criteria  do  not  favor  projects  specially  designed  for  the 
elderly,  they  have  permitted  considerable  moderniztion  of  elderly  public  housing  projects. 

HUD  has  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  urgent  need  for  a  national  program  to  train  housing 
management  personnel.  Such  a  program  is  now  being  developed  with  considerable  emphasis  on 
training  for  management  of  housing  for  elderly  persons. 

Section  231 -Housing  for  the  Elderly 

During  1970,  the  Loan  and  Contract  Servicing  Division  serviced  177  mortgages  insured  under 
Section  231 '  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  The  outstanding  principal  balances  of  these 
mortgages  total  over  $292  million  and  the  projects  contain  over  24,000  units  As  of  November 
30,  1970,  seven  of  the  177  insured  mortgages  with  888  units  and  a  mortgage  amount  of 
$9,932,842  were  in  default. 

During  the  life  of  the  Section  231  program,  49  mortgages  have  been  assigned  to  the  Secretary. 
Of  these  49  mortgages,  29  were  foreclosed,  one  paid  in  full  and  19  are  being  held  by  the 
Secretary.  Unfortunately,  the  history  of  this  program  has  not  been  good  in  so  far  as  the  default 
termination  record  is  concerned. 

HUD  has  discontinued  allowing  the  use  of  "founders  fees"  or  "life-care  fees"  in  connection 
with  the  insurance  of  new  Section  231  projects.  It  is  also  being  stressed  that  no  transfer  of 
physical  assets  will  be  approved  if  the  new  purchaser  intends  to  use  the  "founders  fees" 
concept. 

Section  202  -  Senior  Citizen  Housing  Loan  Program 

As  if  October  1970,  the  Loan  and  Contract  Servicing  Division  was  servicing  248  completed 
projects.  Accountability  for  all  but  34  of  these  projects  had  been  transferred  to  Washington.  An 
additional  57  projects  were  under  construction.  As  required,  we  have  advised  and  provided 
guidance  to  Area  and  Regional  personnel  on  problem  cases  and  matters  requiring 
interpretation  or  clarification. 

Of  the  214  cases  currently  assigned  to  Central  Office  accountability,  ten  were  delinquent  in 
payments  as  of  October  31 ,  1970.  Of  these,  two  were  under  "Work-Out  Agreements."  A  third 
project  was  refinanced  and  the  borrower  corporation  reorganized,  but  it  continues  to  be  a 
serious  problem  case.  Active  endeavors  are  under  way  to  cure  the  remaining  delinquencies. 
During  1970,  an  additional  10-12  cases  of  delinquency  surfaced  and  were  subsequently  cured. 

Since  reorganization,  HUD  has  been  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  new  Area  and  new  Regional 
Offices  to  familiarize  themselves  with  projects  in  their  jurisdictions  and  establish  accurate 
communication  to  the  Office  of  Loan  and  Contract  Serving  Division  of  project  status  by  means 
of  the  Quarterly  Loan  Management  Report,  which  is  entirely  new  to  many  of  the  27  reporting 
offices.  HUD  Handbook  RHM  7745.1  Supp  1  was  prepared  and  issued  to  the  field. 
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Examples  of  Inter-Agency  Coordination  in  Housing 

Successful  housing  for  the  elderly  is  not  shelter  alone.  Such  housing  should  also  provide  a 
range  of  services  and  opportunities  for  a  lively  and  interesting  social  environment.  To  achieve 
this,  a  variety  of  organizations  and  agencies  are  involved  in  housing-centered  activities.  The 
following  few  of  many  examples  in  1970  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  inter-agency 
coordination  in  behalf  of  a  more  happy  and  healthy  older  population. 

Ohio  Golden  Age  Villages:  The  Ohio  Golden  Age  Villages  in  Columbus  and  Toledo  were 
undertaken  as  a  public  housing  experiment  to  house  discharged  elderly  mental  hospital 
patients  along  with  other  elderly  people  having  limited  income  and  assets.  In  1970  the  concept 
was  incorporated  in  Ohio's  innovative  massive  mental  health  program.  The  State  now  will  move 
3,000  elderly  people  from  existing  mental  hospitals  to  State  funded  geriatric  centers  providing 
three  types  of  services:  independent  living  with  minimal  dependency  care,  nursing  care  for 
those  requiring  intermediate  care,  and  extended  care.  The  centers,  to  cost  a  total  of  $31 
million,  are  under  development  in  Toledo,  Massillon,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Cincinnati 
Northfield  and  Athens. 


St.  Louis  -  Community  Involvement  in  a  Senior  Center:  In  St.  Louis,  community  involvement 
in  a  senior  center,  partially  funded  by  a  Title  III  grant  under  the  Older  Americans  Act,  is 
considered  assurance  of  the  center's  success  in  continuing  after  the  contract  ends.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Housing  Authority,  the  Cardinal  Ritter  Institute  has  operated  the  senior 
center  since  1968.  The  center  occupies  26,000  sq.  ft.  on  the  ground  floors  of  two  16-story 
high-rises  containing  588  dwelling  units  specially  constructed  for  the  elderly.  Another  100-unit 
high-rise  is  adjacent.  Serving  the  neighborhood  and  the  community,  classes  are  scheduled  in  arts 
and  crafts,  sewing,  interior  decorating,  and  millinery.  Activities  include  cards,  bingo,  tour 
outings,  etc.  Instructors  are  from  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  City  Division  of  Parks, 
Recreation  and  Forestry.  The  Public  Library  operates  a  branch  on  the  site.  The  program  direc- 
tor uses  the  services  of  a  graduate  student  from  St.  Louis  University's  School  of  Social  Service 
for  counseling,  information  and  referral.  When  members  with  health  problems  visit  the  Health 
Unit,  the  nurse  refers  them  to  the  Institute's  Home  Care  Program  when  necessary.  Lonely  or  ill 
tenants  are  referred  to  the  Friendly  Visit  Program.  Neighborhood  groups  encourage  elderly 
persons  to  become  involved  in  planning  for  the  Yeatman  Neighborhood  Service  projects,  and 
the  American  Red  Cross  offers  tenants  and  community  residents  other  opportunities  for 
volunteer  work. 

Burwell,  Nebraska  Congregate  Housing:  Meals  and  Homemaker  Services  make  the  difference 
between  supportive  independent  living  or  nursing  home  care  in  a  congregate  housing  facility 
for  the  elderly  operated  since  July  1967,  by  the  Burwell  (Nebraska)  Housing  Authority.  While 
not  the  first  to  include  a  common  dining  room  in  a  public  housing  project,  it  is  unique  in 
developing  a  network  of  services  by  local  agencies  and  organizations.  Meals  are  prepared  at 
nearby  Community  Memorial  Hospital  and  delivered  by  van  in  an  electric  serving  cart  to  the 
project's  dining  room.  All  dining  room  furniture  and  fixtures  are  owned  by  the  hospital,  which 
also  provides  outpatient  clinic  services  a  half  day  each  week.  Homemaker  assistance  is  available 
for  a  small  fee  to  residents  unable  to  perform  chores  for  themselves.  Homemakers  are  recruited 
from  elderly  residents  of  the  other  twenty  housekeeping  units  the  Authority  also  operates; 
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they  are  glad  to  receive  the  extra  income  they  earn  this  way.  Three  of  the  21  tenants  in  the 
congregate  program  use  walkers,  two  are  in  wheelchairs,  and  one  is  blind  and  deaf;  yet,  the 
supportive  services  make  it  possible  for  them  to  live  very  much  as  they  would  in  their  own 
homes.  Apartments  are  either  two  or  three  rooms  but  have  no  cooking  facilities;  tenants  are 
expected  to  do  an  adequate  job  of  housekeeping.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Van  Diest,  Executive  Director, 
needing  larger  space  than  the  community  room  provided,  secured  support  from  a  local  private 
foundation;  the  Malmsted  Charitable  Fund,  to  construct  a  separate  building  on  site.,  which  is 
now  a  community-wide  senior  center.  It  was  equipped  with  Title  III  AoA  funds,  which  also 
staffed  a  program  coordinator.  The  local  council  of  churches  provides  transportation  assistance 
and  other  volunteer  services,  and  worship  services  are  conducted  on  a  rotating  basis.  The  center 
is  continuously  active,  and  is  often  the  scene  of  special  community  events  such  as  hobby  shows 
and  open  house. 

University  of  Georgia  Training  Institutes:  Short-term  training  institutes  for  managers  of 
housing  projects,  and  training  of  managers  of  retirement  housing--  both  of  special  concern  to 
HUD  -  were  projects  receiving  continued  AoA  funding  in  1970,  under  Title  V.  The  University 
of  Georgia,  Athens,  was  awarded  $10,702  for  105  students  in  a  fourth-year  grant  in  project 
management;  and  the  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  received  $118,657  in  a  second-year 
program  for  retirement  housing  managers. 

New  York  City  Service  Program:  The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  took  over  a  two-year 
demonstration  program  serving  nearly  1,000  aging  residents  of  four  housing  projects  in  South 
Bronx.  Funded  principally  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  program  was 
continued  on  a  modified  basis,  first  by  the  Community  Service  Society  of  New  York,  then  by 
the  Housing  Authority.  A  team  of  one  supervisor  and  five  service  workers  made  home  visits  to 
elderly  residents,  following  through  with  phone  calls  and  home  or  office  visits.  Team  members 
gave  advice  on  social  or  medical  care  sources,  helped  fill  out  forms,  provided  cars  and  shopping 
help,  and  did  friendly  visiting.  A  project  objective  was  to  determine  if  older  non-professional 
persons,  48  to  60,  could  become  effective,  given  in-service  training,  on-the-job  supervision,  and 
professional  back-up.  A  comprehensive  summary  and  report  made  this  finding:  "The  results 
supported  the  premise  that  mature  workers,  carefully  screened  and  employed  after  review  of 
their  background  and  personal  qualities,  can  discharge  circumscribed  responsibilities  with 
competence  and  relative  independence.  They  functioned  well  as  reaching-out  agents, 
expediters,  advocates,  and  friendly  supporters.  They  extended  themselves  on  the  job  and 
displayed  a  genuine  sense  of  commitment." 

Chicago  Housing  Authority  and  Concerned  Shoppers:  Consumer  education  was  the  subject  of 
a  nine-week  shopping  information  seminar  promulgated  by  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority  in 
Cabrini-Green.  Widely  attended  by  tenants  in  the  on-site  Home  Arts  Center,  it  was 
co-sponsored  by"concerned  shoppers"  among  the  tenants,  and  the  A  &  P  Tea  Company.  CHA 
provides  community  space  and  tenant  and  community  target  populations  to  secure  a  wide 
range  of  community  services  and  programs  in  its  Home  Arts  Centers  in  project  developments. 
Homemaking  and  health  services  are  provided  and  taught  by  community  agencies;  model 
apartments  have  been  set  up  by  residents  in  several  centers  to  demonstrate  comfortable, 
attractive  settings  possible  on  small  budgets.  The  University  of  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  operates  a  special  program  to  teach  housewives  and  the  elderly  economical  shopping 
and  nutritious  cooking.  Cooking  classes  are  popular  with  teenage  girls,  as  well  as  with  residents 
of  Amour  Square  Senior  Center,  from  whose  ranks  the  instructors  are  drawn.  On-site  facilities, 
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supervised  by  the  Board  of  Health,  are  equipped  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  elderly  the 
Chicago  Hearing  Society  and  the  American  Red  Cross  sponsor  numerous  programs.  CHA's  first 
medical  clinic  in  a  senior  citizens'  project  is  located  in  Flannery  Apartments,  where  free 
medical  services  are  provided  daily,  with  emergency  care  always  available  by  Northwestern 
University's  Medical  School. 

Services  in  Minneapolis:  The  Hennepin  County  (Minnesota)  Welfare  Board  has  set  up  a  Special 
Services  to  the  Elderly  Unit  of  case  workers  and  aides  to  serve  the  elderly  on  the  Northside 
including  many  low-rent  housing  residents  of  the  Minneapolis  Housing  and  Redevelopment 

Authority.  Direct  services  are  supplied,  including  housekeeping,  transportation,  friendly  visit- 
ing, and  intensive  casework. 

Atlanta  Model  Cities  Effort:  In  Atlanta,  HUD  Regional,  Area,  and  Housing  Authority 
personnel  participated  in  a  Model  Cities  Workshop  designed  to  coordinate  HUD-HEWprograms 
and  services  to  the  elderly  in  an  $1 18,000  demonstration  grant.  The  project  designed  to  serve 
1,000  elderly  clients  is  working  initially  with  120  persons. 

Some  80  to  85  percent  of  them,  although  living  in  substandard  units  in  an  urban  renewal  area 
are  opposed  to  being  moved  from  their  neighborhoods.  Leased  housing  units  are  being  sought 
for  relocation  in  the  area. 

Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Washington  Services:  The  Seattle  Housing  Authority  has  invited  the 
University  of  Washington's  Social  Work  Department  to  operate  on  a  case  work  basis  on  the 
problem  of  withdrawal  by  a  number  of  elderly  tenants. 

The  Tacoma  (Washington)  Housing  Authority  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  sponsor  of  a 
202  elderly  congregate  housing  project  to  provide  dining  room  service  for  leased  housing 
elderly  tenants  in  the  area.  The  contract  provides  for  one  meal  a  day,  dinner  or  supper  time 
optional,  for  $37.50  a  month.  The  Housing  Authority  also  has  an  OEO  contract  which 
provides  recreational  programs  for  the  elderly. 

Oregon  Programs:  In  Oregon,  elderly  housing  projects  in  Pope  and  King  Counties  cater  to  the 
gardening  enthusiasms  of  elderly  tenants  by  supplying  gardening  plots  for  flowers  and 
vegetables;  rose  gardens  regularly  take  prizes.  In  Portland,  a  Loaves  and  Fishes  project 
sponsored  by  the  Community  Action  Agency  and  the  council  of  churches  regularly  brings  food 
in  and  prepares  meals  for  the  elderly  on-site  in  community  rooms. 

Disposition  of  Secretary-Acquired  Housing  for  the  Elderly 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  the  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  manage, 
operate  and  dispose  of  all  projects  acquired  in  settlement  of  claims  under  any  of  the  various 
insurance  programs.  In  performing  such  functions,  the  Secretary,  under  Subsection  207(1)  of 
the  Act,  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  interest  of  the  General  Insurance 
Fund.  This  and  other  provisions  are  applicable  to  Section  231  mortgages,  incorporated  by 
reference  under  the  provisions  of  Section  231(e)  of  the  Act. 
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The  above  provision  imposes  a  duty  to  establish  rents  at  a  level  which  are  reasonably 
competitive  in  the  market,  and  which  will  produce  a  yield  sufficient  to  attract  prospective 
purchasers  who  may  bid  for  the  purchase  of  the  property.  This  normally  requires,  prior  to  a 
sales  offering  obtaining  a  high  stabilized  occupancy  by  renting  the  dwelling  units  to  all 
qualified  tenants  without  restriction  as  to  age.  If  HUD  were  required  to  continue  such  projects 
as  housing  for  the  elderly,  this  could  hinder  the  disposition  program,  delay  returning  the 
property  to  private  ownership,  and  reduce  the  possible  dollar  recovery  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Regulatory  Agreement  for  Multifamily  Housing  Projects  provides  occupany  restrictions  for 
mortgages  insured  under  Section  231.  Paragraph  5  thereof  reads  as  follows: 

(a)  If  the  mortgage  is  originally  a  Secretary-held  purchase  money  mortgage,  or  is 
originally  endorsed  for  insurance  under  any  section  other  than  Section  231  or  232, 
Owners  shall  not  in  selecting  tenants  discriminate  against  any  person  or  persons  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are  children  in  the  family. 

(b)  If  the  mortgage  is  originally  endorsed  for  instance  under  section  221  or  231 ,  Owners 
shall  in  selecting  tenants  give  to  persons  or  families  designated  in  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  an  absolute  preference  or  priority  of  occupancy  which  shall  be  accomplished 
as  follows: 

(1)  For  a  period  of  sixty  (60)  days  from  the  date  of  original  offering,  unless  a 
shorter  period  of  time  is  approved  in  writing  by  the  Secretary,  all  units 
shall  be  held  for  such  preferred  applicants,  after  which  time  any  remaining 
unrented  units  may  be  rented  to  non-  preferred  applicants; 

(2)  Thereafter,  and  on  a  continuing  basis,  such  preferred  applicants  shall  be 
given  preference  over  non-preferred  applicants  in  their  placement  on  a 
waiting  list  to  be  maintained  by  the  Owners;  and 

(3)  Through  such  further  provisions  agreed  to  in  writing  by  the  parties. 

(c)  Without  the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Secretary  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
number  of  units  in  a  project  insured  under  Section  231  shall  be  occupied  by  persons 
other  than  elderly  persons  as  defined  by  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(d)  All  advertising  or  efforts  to  rent  a  project  insured  under  Section  231  shall  reflect  a 
bona  fide  effort  of  the  Owners  to  obtain  occupancy  by  elderly  persons  as  defined  by 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

These  requirements  under  certain  circumstances  would  permit  a  mortgagor  to  partially  or  even 
completely  convert  the  operation  of  the  project  from  elderly  to  straight  rental  housing. 

When  a  project  is  acquired  by  the  Secretary,  irrespective  of  the  section  under  which  the 
mortgage  was  originally  insured,  the  local  area  or  insuring  office,  makes  a  study  to  determine 
the  current  highest  and  best  use  of  the  property.  This  study  takes  into  consideration  the 
design,  utility,  and  facilities  of  the  project.  The  location  and  accessibility  of  transportation, 
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schools,  shopping,  churches,  medical  facilities,  etc.  are  all  evaluated.  The  local  rental  market  is 
surveyed  to  determine  the  demand  and  need  for  the  particular  type  of  housing  which  may  be 
required,  including  housing  for  the  elderly. 

When  a  Section  231  project  is  acquired  and  it  is  evident  that  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
project  is  for  occupancy  by  the  elderly  the  program  for  the  occupancy  of  the  project  is 
established  with  this  objective  in  view.  During  the  Secretary's  operation  of  a  property,  the 
project  manager  must  be  obtained  through  bidding  procedures  as  provided  by  the  Federal 
Procurement  Regulations.  To  assure  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  that  the  low  bidder  for 
operation  of  the  project  is  qualified,  special  requirements  are  written  into  the  invitation  to  bid. 
Thus  the  program  for  the  property  and  the  award  of  the  contract  for  the  operation  of  the 
project  sets  as  its  goal  the  use  of  the  project  as  originally  programmed. 

If  the  local  office  review  discloses  that  the  projected  original  demand  for  elderly  housing  no 
longer  exists  in  the  local  market,  the  project  is  made  available  to  the  general  rental  market, 
since  the  Secretary  under  his  responsibility  to  protect  the  General  Insurance  Fund  must  seek 
the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  property  which  will  return  the  greatest  possible  dollar  recovery 
in  the  disposition  of  the  project.  In  this  respect,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  does  not  preclude 
occupancy  of  such  projects  by  elderly  persons  if  they  so  desire.  As  a  matter  of  fact  of  the 
projects  presently  in  inventory,  eight  are  directed  toward  occupancy  principally  by  the  elderly 
and  the  remainder  are  occupied  by  the  combination  of  elderly  and  the  general  renting  public. 

As  previously  indicated,  it  is  the  objective  with  respect  to  an  acquired  multifamily  housing 
project  to  utilize  it  for  its  highest  and  best  use.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  office  the  project 
is  located  in  a  climatic  area  which  lends  itself  to  attracting  retirees  to  live  there,  advertising 
the  availability  of  rentals  is  not  restricted  to  the  local  market.  The  success  of  this  policy  is 
evidenced  by  the  accomplishments  of  the  Tampa  office  several  years  ago. 

That  office  had  acquired  eight  projects  located  between  Clearwater  and  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Gulf  Beaches.  Acquisition  of  these  projects  was  occasioned  by  the  oversupply  of 
apartment  accommodations  where  the  mortgages  were  originally  insured  under  Sections  207 
and  231.  Through  extensive  advertising  in  newspapers  in  the  northern,  eastern  and  central 
sections  of  the  country,  a  considerable  number  of  units  were  occupied  by  retirees  which 
occupancy  also  attracted  elderly  and  retirees  in  the  local  market.  Thus,  these  projects  were 
substantially  occupied  from  the  elderly  segment.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  local  office 
projects  not  originally  intended  for  the  elderly  have  been  made  available  to  them. 

By  the  reason  of  a  cutback  in  the  space  program  in  the  Cape  Kennedy  area  of  Florida,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Secretary  will  acquire  several  multi-family  projects  in  addition  to  the  two 
that  were  acquired  several  years  ago.  The  Tampa  office  has  recommended  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign  to  attract  the  elderly  into  this  section  of  Florida  and  it  is  the  expectation 
that  the  efforts  with  respect  to  these  projects  will  be  as  successful  as  it  was  on  the  west  coast 
of  Florida. 


There  are  three  projects  presently  owned  by  the  Secretary  that,  by  reason  of  their  location, 
lend  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  occupancy  by  the  elderly.  At  the  present  time,  these 
projects  are  not  ready  for  sale,  however,  it  is  felt  that  when  they  are  offered  for  sale,  they  will 
be  advertised  with  it  being  specifically  stated  in  the  Prospectus  and   Invitation  to  Bid  that  the 
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further  operation  of  the  project  will  be  governed  by  those  provisions  of  the  Regulatory 
Agreement  relating  to  Section  231  operations. 

Section  231  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  not  a  subsidized  program.  The  requirements  for 
mortgage  insurance  under  Section  231  provide  that  net  income  must  always  be  sufficient  to 
carry  the  full  debt  service. 

This  requirement  for  economic  soundness  does  not  restrict  nonprofit  groups  from  sponsoring 
elderly  housing  and  the  same  requirements  in  Secretary-owned  projects  would  not  put  them  at 
a  disadvantage  in  bidding  for  such  a  project  offered  for  sale. 

The  following  tables  show  the  acquired-sold  and  use  of  Section  231  projects  for  the  elderly. 


HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY- 
SECTION  231  PROJECTS 

Acquired 


Sold 


No.  Projects 

No.  Units 

No.  Projects 

No.  Units 

Calendar  Year 

1963 

1 

183 

- 

- 

1964 

5 

1,157 

- 

- 

1965 

7 

1,270 

2 

283 

1966 

6 

1,470 

3 

543 

1967 

13 

3,270 

3 

764 

1968 

7 

1,070 

7 

1,403 

1969 

- 

- 

6 

1,106 

1970 

4 

768 

8 

1,385 

Total 

43 

9,188 

29 

5,484 
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Following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  above  29  properties  were  sold: 

Elderly  Housing  -    6 

Rental  Housing  -  20 

Public  Housing  -    1 

Student  Housing  -    1 

School  and  Rental  Housing  -    1 


Total 


29 


HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY- 
SECTION  231  PROJECTS 

Presently  there  are  14  Section  231  projects  totalling  3,704  units  in  our  acquired  property  in- 
ventory, as  follows: 


Year  Acqui 

red 

No. 

Of  Projects 

No 

.  Of  Units 

1964 

2 

393 

1965 

1 

128 

1966 

1 

124 

1967 

3 

1,760 

1968 

3 

531 

1970 

4 

768 

Total 

14 

3,704 

Present  uses  of  these  on-hand  projects  are  as  follows: 

Elderly  q 

Elderly  Rental  Housing  -  4 
Vacant  2 

Total       14 


Note:  Those  projects  indicated  for  elderly  use  are  not  restricted  to  such  but  are  principally 
occupied  by  elderly  persons. 
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1970  HOUSING  LEGISLATION 
Implications  for  the  Elderly 

1970  Uniform  Relocation  Act 

With  the  vast  increase  in  public  programs  in  densely  populated  urban  areas,  the  dislocation 
from  homes  and  businesses  has  caused  the  affected  citizens,  including  the  elderly,  to  bear  the 
burden  of  meeting  these  public  needs.  To  alleviate  this  situation,  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Act  of  1970  was  signed  by  the  President  on  January 
2,  1971.  This  Act  responds  to  the  fact  that  relocation  is  a  serious  and  growing  problem  in  the 
United  States  and  that  the  pace  of  displacement  will  accelerate  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 
The  Committee  Report  states  that  it  "recognizes  that  advisory  assistance  is  of  special 
importance  in  the  relocation  process  especially  for  the  poor,  nonwhite,  the  elderly,  and  people 
engaged  in  small  business." 

Several  features  of  this  Act  may  well  benefit  the  older  population  who  must  leave  their  homes 
and  seek  new  housing  arrangements.  Fixed  payment  limitations  for  moving  expenses  have  been 
increased  for  individuals  and  families  from  $200  to  $500.  Additional  relocation  payments  to 
rent  housing  or  make  a  down  payment  have  been  increased  from  $1,000  to  a  maximum  of 
$4,000  based  on  an  assistance  period  extended  from  two  to  four  years;  replacement  housing 
payments  will  now  cover  any  kind  of  housing  (formerly  only  single  or  two  family  dwellings) 
and  the  amount  is  increased  from  $5,000  up  to  a  maximum  of  $15,000.  This  may  include  in 
giving  up  owner-occupied  housing,  financial  assistance  which  will  be  available  to  cover  the  dif- 
ferential in  the  aggregate  interest  and  other  debt  service. 

Since  many  elderly  owner  occupants  find  difficulty  in  finding  replacement  housing  they  can 
afford,  this  liberalization  of  funds  for  defraying  at  least  the  financial  difficulty  is  significant. 
In  addition,  a  relocation  advisory  service  is  established  to  minimize  hardships  in  adusting  to 
relocation.  This  service  can  be  valuable  to  the  elderly  particularly  to  the  lone  woman  not 
experienced  in  real  estate  transactions  or  in  finding  housing  resources. 

1970  Housing  Act 

The  Housing  Act  of  1970,  signed  by  the  President  on  December  31,  1970,  fills  the  gap  in 
housing  programs  for  the  elderly  by  recognizing  the  needs  of  the  frail  but  not  ill  older  persons. 
Rental  congregate  housing  with  both  public  and  private  sponsors  is  expressly  endorsed.  Such 
housing  should  alleviate  the  necessity  for  premature  residence  in  medically  oriented 
institutions. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  insure  mortgages  covering  rent  supplements  and  Section  236 
rental  assistance  projects  designed  to  be  occupied  by  displaced,  elderly  or  handicapped 
persons.  Those  projects  may  contain  community  kitchens,  common  dining  areas  and  other 
shared  facilities.  Up  to  10  percent  of  Section  236  interest  reduction  payments  and  10  percent 
of  the  contracts  to  make  rent  supplement  payments  may  be  made  with  respect  to  such 
congregate  facilities. 
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Congregate  public  housing  also  is  included.  In  the  provision  of  housing  predominantly  for 
displaced,  elderly  or  handicapped  families,  the  Secretary  of  HUD  is  directed  to  encourage 
public  housing  agencies  to  develop  such  housing  wherever  practicable,  for  use  in  whole  or  in 
part  as  congregate  housing.  Congregate  housing  is  defined  to  mean  projects  with  central  dining 
facilities  where  some  or  all  of  the  units  do  not  have  kitchen  facilities.  Expenditures  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  a  centralized  facility  (  except  food  and  service  costs)  shall  be 
treated  as  administrative  costs  of  the  projects.  Again  up  to  10  percent  of  the  newly  authorized 
annual  contribution  contract  authority  can  be  set  aside  for  this  congregate  program  for  the 
income  elderly,  displaced  or  handicapped  persons. 
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Through  these  enactments  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  in  the  years  ahead  to  provide 
residential  facilities  and  services  needed  by  millions  of  older  people  caught  between  inability  to 
live  independently  but  not  needing  the  costly  and  socially  less  desirable  medical  facility.  It  is 
foreseen  that  residents  of  such  congregate  facilities  will  be  as  self-sustaining  as  their  capacity 
will  permit,  will  have  "their  own  front  door  key"  and  services,  such  as  nutrition  programs,  will 
be  developed  to  sustain  an  independent  environment  as  long  as  health  permits.  It  also  may 
mean,  as  the  program  is  developed,  that  many  older  people  in  nursing  homes  may  now  be 
accommodated  in  congregate  housing  projects. 

The  Act  also  makes  clear  that  tenants  may  serve  on  Boards  of  local  housing  authorities.  This 
reinforces  the  President's  expressed  desire  to  involve  older  people  in  the  planning  and 
operation  of  programs  established  in  their  behalf.  For  the  private  nonprofit  sponsor  of  housing 
(a  group  active  in  the  field  of  housing  for  the  elderly),  the  Act  requires  that  a  SpecialAssistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  HUD  be  designated  to  provide  an  information  and  advice  service  to  non- 
profit sponsors  to  assure  their  continued  involvement  in  the  provision  of  nonprofit  housing  for 
all  age  groups.  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  training  in  housing 
management  and  for  research  and  information  programs  related  to  housing  management.  This 
may  portend  employment  opportunities  for  some  active  older  residents  of  low  and  moderate 
income  housing. 

FHA  insuring  authority  on  home  improvements,  mobile  home  loans,  group  medical  facilities, 
and  programs  of  interest  to  the  older  population,  was  extended  to  October  1,  1972.  When 
a  mobile  home  is  composed  of  two  or  more  modules,  the  insurable  loan  is  increased  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  and  the  term  is  increased  to  15  years.  Public  housing  authorization, 
which  includes  housing  for  the  elderly,  was  increased  by  $150  million  for  the  current  Fiscal 
Year,  thus  permitting  the  current  backlog  of  applications  to  be  serviced  and  moved  into 
construction.  In  addition,  $225  million  is  authorized  for  Fiscal  Year  1972. 

Another  important  provision  relating  to  the  elderly  is  found  at  Section  208  of  the  Act.  This 
section  amends  Section  2(1)  of  the  Public  Housing  Act  to  provide  a  statutory  definition  of 
income  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  maximum  rentals  at  one-fourth  of  tenant  income. 
Family  income  equals  the  gross  income  of  all  household  adults  less  several  exclusions  and 
deductions,  including  an  automatic  exclusion  of  5  percent  of  the  family's  gross  income  which 
rises  to  10  percent  in  the  case  of  elderly  families. 

Rent  supplement  payments,  in  FHA  private  units,  a  large  number  of  which  are  used  by  the 
elderly,  are  increased  by  $40  million  effective  July  1,  1971;  the  maximum  insurable  amount 
on   FHA   mortgages  covering  hospitals   is  doubled  to  $50  million;  authority  to  enter  into 
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contracts  to  make  Section  236  interest  reduction  payments  is  increased  by  an  additional  $55 
million.  This  program,  of  course,  covers  housing  for  lower  income  families  of  all  ages. 

Many  other  sections  of  the  legislation  forecast  an  improved  environment  for  all  age  groups 
including  the  older  population.  For  instance,  the  new  program  to  demonstrate  ways  to 
revitalize  neighborhoods  threatened  with  abandoned  buildings  will  certainly  have  a  happy 
impact  on  many  elderly  poor  required  to  live  in  such  areas  due  to  restricted  income.  Too  often 
millions  of  elderly  poor  must  resort  to  inexpensive  old  buildings  for  shelter. 

The  1970  Act  places  responsibility  on  the  Federal  Government  for  the  development  of  a 
national  urban  growth  policy  which  shall  incorporate  social,  economic  and  other  appropriate 
factors.  The  Act  speaks  also  to  a  variety  of  new  types  of  assistance  for  new  community 
developments  while  requiring  that  these  new  communities  "make  substantial  and  appropriate 
provision  for  housing  within  the  means  of  persons  of  low  and  moderate  income."  Since  new 
towns  or  villages  have  particular  appeal  to  many  retirees,  the  emphasis  on  economically 
balanced  neighborhoods,  the  detailed  planning  guides  for  safety  and  convenience,  for 
transportation,  for  community  facilities,  holds  out  the  promise  that  safe  and  attractive  new 
environment  may  be  developed  for  the  older  population  seeking  escape  from  the  inner  city  or 
seeking  an  improved  environment  in  new  towns-in  town.  The  provision  of  services  would  be 
facilitated  by  the  joint  or  common  use  of  funds  from  different  Federal  assistance  programs  for 
interrelated  projects  or  activities  that  are  being  undertaken  as  part  of  a  new  community 
development  program.  Some  present  new  towns  are  beginning  to  provide  facilities  and  services 
peculiarly  related  to  the  needs  of  the  older  resident.  We  may  expect  a  continuation  expansion 
of  this  concept  under  the  new  Act. 

Improvement  in  rural  housing  programs  are  also  included  in  the  1970  Housing  Act.  Rural 
housing  loans  may  now  be  made  to  lessees  as  well  as  to  owners  of  nonfarm  leaseholds,  loans 
for  improvements  to  existing  farm  housing  are  increased  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  or  larger 
amounts  if  water  supply  or  plumbing  facilities  are  involved;  and  the  maximum  loan  allowable 
for  rural  rental  housing  for  the  elderly  is  increased  from  $300,000  to  $750,000.  Definition  of 
"rural"  also  is  expanded  and  may  now  cover  places  up  to  10,000  population  if  it  is  rural  in 
character.  These  rural  housing  programs  are  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


CONCLUSION 

National  interest  in  the  well  being  of  the  older  population  continued  in  1970,  and  was 
reflected  by  the  increase  in  housing  and  health  programs  in  HUD. 

In  1970,  the  President  called  a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  for  1971,  and  housing  will 
one  of  its  major  concerns.  HUD  has  provided  staff  work  to  the  Conference  to  assist  in 
formulating  the  environmental  and  shelter  issues.  A  citizen  committee  representing  all  aspects 
of  housing  was  appointed  in  1970.  This  committee  has  held  several  meetings,  developed  a 
housing  background  paper  and  set  forth  the  major  housing  issues  facing  the  Nation  and  the 
older  population.  The  HUD  representative  is  Chairman  of  a  Federal  agency  Secretarial, 
representing  all  Departments  with  programs  for  the  elderly. 
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As  further  issues  are  raised  in  local  and  State  pre-Conference  meetings  during  1971,  these  will 
be  collated  by  the  Housing  Committee  and  Secretariat  for  consideration  by  the  Conference 
delegates. 

The  President  designated  1970  as  the  year  of  preparation  for  the  Conference  on  Aging;  1971  as 
the  Conference  year,  and  1972  as  a  year  for  action  on  Conference  recommendations. 

Thus,  the  Nation's  efforts  to  bring  about  economic  and  social  adjustments  in  the  society 
required  by  the  phenomenon  of  longevity  continue  at  the  highest  level  of  Government. 
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